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TANNHAUSER 
IN PARIS 


The Secret History of i6 
First Performance 


BY Pautine-Princess Metternich~Sandor 


. I shall die 


—maybe my works will live after me 


If{lustrated by 
Emile Verpilleuy 





!... Then, when I am no more, may 


the strains of my music express to you some day the thanks which come from a soul which ts 
filled with deepest veneration for you.’’—RIcHARD WAGNER (from a letter addressed to me 


March 21, 1861). 


T was in Vienna, 

on our way to 

Paris from our 

estates in Bo- 

hemia, that we 

became ac- 

quainted with 

Richard Wag- 

ner. I had 

heard Tann- 

haus2y with enthusiasm, and longed to 

know the composer. This wish was 

to be realised through the kind media- 
tion of Liszt. 

Liszt happened to be in Vienna at the 
time ; and one afternoon he brought 
Wagner to us at our villa at the Renn- 
weg, which, at that time,was surrounded 


by a large garden. He introduced his 
friend with the words: “ Richard 
Wagener, le musicien de l’avenir, comme 
on l’appelle.”’ 

As is well known, Liszt usually spoke 
French. After the introduction, he 
commenced to talk German, and the 
conversation became animated im- 
mediately. No one could turn a con- 
versation to better advantage than 
Liszt, and finally Wagner joined in. 

To my question if he played an 
instrument, he replied, ‘I can make 
myself understood on the piano, but 
really I only play ‘ orchestra.’ ” 

“C’est bien, cela, tout a fait cela,” 
Liszt said laughingly. ‘“‘ Your piano- 
playing is not worth a shot of powder.” 
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Wagner did not seem to be at all 
amused, and replied rather testily, 
“Well, I don’t play as badly as that, 
after all.”’ 

When both the gentlemen were 
leaving, Liszt asked us if he could not 
come one evening with Wagner in order 
to let us hear some of the Nibelungen 
Trilogy. Wagner would then explain 
some things, and would sing for us. This 
offer was gladly and gratefully accepted, 
and we immediately fixed a date. 

Several friends whom we knew to be 
music-lovers were asked, and a few days 
later we sat round the piano in our large 
drawing-room and waited for what was 
to follow. 

Liszt sat down at the piano. The 
magic notes transported us to higher 


spheres. Then suddenly Wagner com- 
menced to sing. His compositions 
completely carried one away, and 


although his voice was the personifica- 
tion of all that was dreadful, still he 
knew how to give a halo to his music. 
No one could hope to show a grander 
conception, or to give a better inter- 
pretation, or to feel as he did or in the 
same manner. 

The small, pale, unprepossessing man 
suddenly grew to superhuman greatness, 
even physically. As he shouted and 
played and roared, he became a giant. 
Others, although in reality bigger, will 
ever remain of very mediocre stature. 

My admiration, my enchantment; my 
enthusiasm, knew no bounds. Wagner 
seemed to be glad that I entered into 
his poetry and into the spirit of his 
music. I told him: “ Such works are 
not made for Germany and German- 
speaking people alone—they belong to 
the whole world! They must be per- 
formed in France, England, Italy, in 
fact everywhere.”’ 

“ T shall not live to see it,” he replied, 
“and even you will not live to see it.” 

I interrupted him and cried out, 
**Come to Paris, and we will see if we 
can’t make a beginning there with 
Tannhduser | ”’ 

He looked at me, shaking his head, 
and said he did not think his music was 
anything for Parisians. 

When the company had dispersed, 
and under the influence of the powerful 
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impressions were talking about the grand 
manner of the interpretation of Wagner, 
he took me aside and said that if it 
suited me he would call for me the 
following morning and take me to the 
first rehearsal of the Prologue of 
Tristan, which he was going to conduct 
at the Court Opera. Of course I gladly 
accepted, and the next forenoon at ten 
o'clock I was seated in the proscenium 
box number two, and was all ear. 

As the Master stepped up to his desk, 
a storm of enthusiasm greeted him from 
the members of the orchestra. But 
without many bows or thanks, he 
signalled for the commencement of the 
Prologue. Our splendid Viennese musi- 
cians read the score without making 
any mistakes, as if it were child’s play, 
and if I had not known that not one of 
them had ever seen the music before, I 
could have sworn that several rehearsals 
had already taken place. 

In the midst of the Prologue Wagner 
suddenly stopped. 

Everyone looked up, not understand- 
ing the reason. Then the Master 
descended into the orchestra and went 
from desk to desk with a lead-pencil in 
his hand, in order to make several 
changes. Absolute silence reigned. It 
was probably twenty minutes before 
Wagner took his seat again, raised his 
baton and recommenced the Prologue. 

When the place at which the changes 
were made was reached, we were all in 
intense expectation. It sounded won- 
derfully beautiful, even more beautiful 
than before. We were spell-bound with 
wonder at the mightiness of the genius 
who realised that he could make it still 
grander with a few strokes of the pencil, 
and, as if by magic, had created some- 
thing unbelievably beautiful. 

It was true. Wagner “ played or- 
chestra’’; he showed it to us at that 
time. 

It is not my custom to make compli- 
ments, and I never offered up much 
incense to Wagner, but on leaving I said 
to him, full of enthusiasm, “‘ Come to 
Paris, believe me.”” From all my heart 
I thanked him for the indescribable 
pleasure he had afforded me. 

He gave me his hand and said very 
earnestly, ‘‘ Well, au revoir.” 
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“In Paris?” I asked. 

‘‘ In Paris,” he answered me abruptly. 

Two days later we journeyed to 
France, and Wagner and Liszt left 
Vienna at the same time. It was about 
the middle of October. 

Towards November 20 we went to 
Compiégne to the Imperial autumn 
villeggiatura. I there related that I 
had become acquainted with Richard 
Wagner, and was still under the im- 
pression of his mighty genius. I was 
ridiculed and assured that the abomin- 
able futurist music, as it was called, 
would never enter France. 

In France, they said, one loves only 
melody—pure melody. Besides, this 
composer of futurist music who was 
féted in Germany had such a ludicrous 
manner and no knowledge of harmony. 
He only understood how to make noise 
with cymbals and trumpets, every 
accord sounded false. In short, he 
belonged to that category of false 
talent which only succeeded through 
bluff and imposition ! 

‘As false,” it was said, ‘‘ as his 
accords, and all his abuses of the rules 
of counterpoint.” 

It is impossible to argue with those 
who utter such absurd opinions. In- 
wardly I swore revenge, and to-day I 
am revenged beyond all my expecta- 
tions ; for though I am one of the most 
enthusiastic adherents of Wagner’s 
music, my enthusiasm is nothing com- 
pared to that of most Frenchmen. For 
I do not accept everything which 
Wagner has written with unconditional 
approval. 

After many people had quite cate- 
gorically explained to me that Wagner’s 
music would never, never gain entrance 
into France, and especially Paris, I did 
not dare to take any steps to bring about 
a performance of Tannhduser, and for 
the time being let matters drop. How- 
ever, the thought did not leave me; 
and then one day, quite unexpectedly, 
an opportunity occurred which led me 
to realise my plan. 

There was a ball at the Tuileries. 
The Emperor Napoleon came up to me 
and talked for some time, when suddenly 
the conversation turned to the per- 
formances at the Opera. I could not 
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resist telling him quite candidly that I 
considered it deplorable that the reper- 
toire was so very limited, only ringing 
the changes between William Tell and 
The Huguenots and La Favorite, and 
back again. 

“Why,” I said, “cannot you give 
new works here with the same success 
as is done in all the large theatres of 
Austria and Germany ? ” 

Now or never, I thought to myself. 
The moment had come in which to 
broach the subject of Wagner and 
Tannhduser. And as I thought so I 
acted. “In this matter I have a 
request to make to your Majesty,” I 
said. 

The Emperor looked at me with 
surprise, but smilingly replied, ‘A 
request in reference to the Opera ? ” 

“Yes. About an opera which I 
should very much like to see performed 
here.” 

“And by whom is this wonderful 
opera ?”’ he asked. 

“By Richard Wagner, one of the 
greatest composers of the present time. 
It is called Tannhduser, and is being 
given in Vienna, where it isacknowledged 
by all music-lovers as a masterpiece, 
even though it does not find general 
approval.” 

“The Tannhduser by Richard Wag- 
ner,’ said the Emperor as though to 
himself, stroking his moustache, as was 
his custom. “I have never heard of 
the opera or its composer. And you 
claim that this opera is really good ? ” 

In answer to my affirmative, his 
Majesty turned to his chamberlain, 
Count Bacciocchi, head of the Imperial 
theatres, who was standing near by, 
and in his simple manner said to him, 
** Listen, Bacciocchi. Princess Metter- 
nich is interested in an opera called 
Tannhduser by a certain Richard 
Wagner and wishes it to be performed 
here. See that it is given! ”’ 

So Tannhduser had its birth in Paris. 

Bacciocchi bowed and said, “ As 
your Majesty commands; only it will 
take some little time: a grand opera 
cannot be given at a day’s notice.”’ 

I was struck dumb with pleasant sur- 
prise and astonishment. The facility 
with which my wish was to be realised 
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It cost only a word ; 
and to speak that word I had hesitated 
so long ! 

So it came about quite naturally, 
without any trace of intrigue, that 
Wagner saw his opera brought to Paris. 
A simpler course of events can hardly 


seemed fabulous. 


be conceived. Wagner was informed 
that 7annhduser was to be performed 
in the coming year. 

Gratitude was never his business : 
so he received the news thanklessly. 

I believe it was in the latter part of 
the autumn that the rehearsals com- 
menced. The opera was to be given in 
March. It is well known that there is 
no theatre where work is pulled about 
and rehearsed so long before it actually 
sees the footlights as it is at the Grand 
Opera in Paris. In the course of the 
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winter of 1861 Wagner came 
to assist at the rehearsal. 
When he said of himself that he 
“played orchestra,’’ he should 
have added that he did 
not play orchestra with his 
musicians, but tortured them 
almost to death. He was in- 
tolerable ; and if the command 
had not come directly from the 
Emperor, it is very doubtful if 
Tannhduser would have ever 
crossed the boards, for musi- 
cians, singers, chorus, costu- 
miers, machinists and, I be- 
lieve, even the lamp polishers, 
were nearly wild. There were 
constant refusals to conform 
with the caprices of the 
Master. 

At the very urgent request 
of Wagner, Niemann was called from 
Germany to take the rédle of ZTann- 
hauser. 

As the day of the performance ap- 
proached, Wagner became more terrible. 
Liszt arrived in Paris, but was not able 
to calm his friend. One morning he 
came with him to us at the Embassy, 
and when the conversation turned on 
the approaching performance he became 
excited in his usual manner, and, dart- 
ing towards the piano, opened it furi- 
ously to show us how the Entrance 
March should be played. He thumped 
it out most miserably, until at last 
Liszt’s patience was at an end. He 
jumped up from his seat, just pushed 
Wagner aside, sat down at the piano, 
touched the keys with that peculiar 
charm and power of his, and we listened 
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to the splendid march in all its glory 
and yrandeur. 

Liszt had the gift of playing more 
dramatically than I have ever heard 
from any other artist —even from 
Rubenstein. When he rose, he said 
jokingly to Wagner, “ There, I still 
play better than you!” 

Wagner turned to us and said in a 
very offended way that Liszt always 
made a point of crushing his musical 
ability to dust. 

We could not help smiling at his 
pettiness. It was not his musical gifts, 
but the absolute inferiority of his 
technique in playing the piano which 
aroused the amusement of his friend 
Liszt. But his vanity prevented him 
from standing the least criticism, 
whether of his works, his taste, or of 
anything else that concerned him. 

The day of the performance drew 
nigh, and in most circles little goodwill 
was expressed. It was stated generally 
that a protest sheuld be made against 
this abominable futurist music, and 
it was rumoured that stormy scenes 
might be expected at the Opera. In 
the clubs men were annoyed because 
Wagner would not have a regular 
ballet, but only a few poses of the 
ballerines in the Venusberg ! The club 
subscribers to the Opera expected a 
ballet at nine-thirty sharp, no matter 
what the opera. This at least was 
the custom at that time. No one 
who knew anything of art could con- 
ceive where a ballet could be introduced 
in the midst of Tannhduser. Wagner 
declared that he would not accede to 
the silly, wishes of the subscribers 


because he could not. And he was 
perfectly right. But his refusal was to 
be paid for dearly. 

On the evening of March 13, 1861, I 
drove to the Opera with my husband. 
At that time it was still in the Rue 
Lepelletier. A mass of carriages blocked 
the entrance, as was usual at all 
brilliant “‘ first nights.’”’ We ascended 
the great staircase with many friends. 
The crowd was enormous, and I was 
asked a thousand questions. 

“Et bien votre Wagner, 
du succés ? ” 

“On dit 
replied. 

Then some one said, ‘‘ Preparez-vous 
a entendre siffler votre protégé’’; and 
also: ‘‘ Pourquoi voulez-vous nous 
imposer ce monsieur, qui fait la guerre a 
toutes melodies ? ”’ etc., etc. 

When I entered the box between the 
pillars ‘‘ Loge entre les colonnes ” 
opposite the stage, everyone in the 
theatre turned towards me. I was 
closely scrutinised to see whether I was 
excited or not. But I was brave. 

I sat down apparently quite calm, 
though inwardly I was very excited. 
I had a presentiment that the affair 
would go wrong. Even before a single 
note had been played I heard people 
whistling on keys. . . . In a word, the 
feeling in the house was markedly 
hostile. It seemed that they had 
decided beforehand to kill the opera. 

Suddenly Haindl, most tiresome of all 
musical directors, appeared at his desk 
—a drowsy creature without any tem- 
perament. A_ shrill whistle went 
through the theatre. Haindl, who be- 
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assommant,’’ one lady 
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longed to the category of time-beaters, 
raised his bow, for it seemed that in 
France the baton was unknown, and 
the splendid Overture began. 

In the next box to mine a gentleman 
said quite loud, when it was finished and 
had been fairly well applauded, “‘ C’est 
moins mauvais que je ne_pensais.” 
To-day he is probably one of the most 
frequent visitors to Bayreuth. 

Things went fairly smoothly. The 
Venusberg was tolerated, unwillingly ; 
but when in the first act the Little Shep- 
herd Song was heard, loud laughter and 
calls from the galleries filled the theatre. 

“A tu bientét fini, crétin, avec ton 
air de Mirliton ? ” 

Shrill whistles accompanied thegeneral 
noise! So it went on, with laughter, 
whistling, shouting or else contemp- 
tuous silence, to the Entrance March. 

Even the entrance of Elizabeth: 
“‘ Dich teurs Halle, gruess’ ich wieder ! ”’ 
could not create any enthusiasm 
amongst the public. 

Only when the March was being 
played there was some real, I might 
say enthusiastic, applause ; and at the 
close of it a large portion of the public 
turned to the box in which I was sitting 
and applauded me with full “ Furia 
Francese,”’ as if I had composed the 
Entrance March myself. Some ap- 
plause was heard also after the ‘“‘ Abend- 
stern’’ and the Pilgrims’ Chorus, but 
the hostile feeling was so great, that 
even these only gained a superficial 
applause. 

All hopes of a grand success were 
over. No hand moved, except to take 
a key or a whistle to blow! It was a 
fiasco of the first order. I could not say 
whether Niemann was good or bad ; 
if Marie Sasse or someone else sang for 
her behind the scenes—in a word I lost 
all power of judgment, so deeply was I 
crushed at the failure. 

Next day the celebrated critic Jules 
Janin published a charming article in 
the Figaro entitled “‘ L’éventail,’’ which 
caused a great sensation. He expressed 
his sympathy for the suffering I had 
undergone, and related that in a flood of 
tears I had broken my beautiful and 
costly fan to pieces. The article com- 


menced “ II] est cassé, le bel éventail.’’ 
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But the beautiful fan was not in pieces, 
the pretty little story was a myth. 

I endured my tortures to the end of 
the performance. As we drove home, 
I said to my husband, “‘ Wagner was 


right; his music is nothing to the 
Parisians ! ”’ 


Another attempt was made to present 
Tannhduser, but the performances met 
with the same hostility, and there was 
no end to the whistling and shouting. 
The men in the club boxes acted as if 
they were mad ; the noise commenced 
even before the curtain rose. Wagner 
decided to withdraw his opera. His 
proposal was gladly accepted by the 
management, and Jannhduser, after 
short and severe suffering, succumbed ! 

Then came a very bitter time for 
Wagener. ... 

He had counted on his royalties to 
pay the expenses of his stay in Paris, 
and it was obvious that he was short of 
money. -Easy-going as artists are, he 
had lived beyond his means and in- 
curred expenses of all kinds. Debts 
appeared in every direction, and the 
unhappy man did not know which way 


toturn. A friend told us confidentially 
of the desperate condition of the 
Master, and we decided to make a 


collection among his friends and the 
small number of his admirers. The 
debts were paid. Wagner had still a 
few thousand francs for his journey, and 
left Paris completely broken down. 

I only saw him two or three times 
after this in Vienna. He has published 
his impressions of his failure in Paris in 
a pamphlet the title of which I do not 
remember. 

I shall always be grateful to Wagner 
for the musical joys which he has 
affcrded and still affords me! Grate- 
ful, especially, that my name may be 
linked with Tannhduser in Paris and 
mentioned at the same time. 

To-day the immortal Master’s works 
are popular in Paris, and among the 
numerous pilgrims to Bayreuth I have 
often been told that the French are 
most numerously represented. If a 
Wagner opera is announced at the 
‘“‘ Académie Nationale de Musique ”’ the 
theatre is sure to have a full house. 
Tempora mutaniur. 











Che story of a fine gentleman 
what the world calls a Success. 
well-known master of fiction. 





HENRI BLANC, or, ac- 
cording to his landlady, 
Mister Blank, inclined his 
grey head. The action 
was not so suggestive of fear ar hu- 
mility as of regretful acquiescence. M. 
Blanc’s clothes were shabby, his linen, 
what there was of it, frayed, but his 
manners, as Mrs. Fogle in her less irri- 
table moments declared, were beautiful. 

Mrs. Fogle had paused in a violent 
tirade, from lack of breath rather than 
words, and perhaps the bowing of the 
grey head had had something to do with 
the lull’s lasting longer than her lungs 
actually required. Nay, more, when 
she resumed, her voice had dropped an 
octave and had lost its fortissimo. ‘‘ God 
knows I don’t want to be hard on you,”’ 
she said, “‘ but I need the money.” 

“Madame, you shall have it; you 
shall have it i“ 

“Next week, I suppose,’’ she inter- 
rupted, sharply again. “ But I tell 
you I need it now—this very day.”’ 

His lean hands, which had_ been 
clasped in front of his tall, lank body, 
separated and fell to his sides. Again 
he inclined his head, and this time there 
was a world of resignation in the move- 
ment. “‘ You shall have it within one 
hour,” he said. 

For a moment she regarded him 
questioningly. 

“ Within one hour, madame,” he re- 
peated gently, his tired brown eyes 
meeting hers. 

“ Thank you,” she said, not altogether 
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who was too chivalrous to become 


Told with powerful effect by a 






Blanc. 
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ungraciously, and moved towards the 
door. 

He was there before her, holding the 
door open, and as she passed out he 
bowed gravely. 

Closing the door softly, he turned with 
a sigh to survey the contents of his bed- 
sitting-room. The furnishings were the 
property of Mrs. Fogle; not a shilling’s 
worth in the room belonged to himself. 
He was quite aware of this; had been 
aware of it for days; since, in fact, his 
last visit to the pawnshop to dispose of 
his overcoat. Yet he continued to look 
about as though by a miracle something 
of value might yet be discovered. 

Reluctantly, at last, he gave up the 
hopeless quest. In a small battered 
bag he placed his few unsaleable belong- 
ings, and tied up a portfolio contain- 
ing his unsaleable work. With a final 
glance round he left the dreary little 
room that had harboured his loneliness 
for the past five years. 

At the foot of the stair he called his 
landlady. 

“You'd better have a cup of tea be- 
fore you go out. It’s chilly,”’ she said, 
in spite of herself, touched by his pale 
face. 

He thanked her in his courteous 
fashion. ‘‘ Perhaps when I return, 
madame. If it is not too much trouble, 
will you keep this bag and portfolio 
until I return—within one hour.”’ He 
opened the front door with his left hand, 
raised his soft hat with his right, and 
hurried into the street. As he walked 
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along he occasionally felt the left side 
of his waistcoat. 

It was but a fifteen minutes’ walk to 
the pawnbroker’s, the one he had got 
into the habit of patronising of late, pos- 
sibly because the pawnbroker treated 
him with a certain courtesy. In the 
dim narrow passage he encountered a 
woman, dishevelled, tawdry, wearing 
an enormous hat. He stood against 
the wall to allow her to pass, raising 
his hat as he did so. She gave a sur- 
prised giggle and halted, but without 
appearing to notice her further he pro- 
ceeded to his destination. 

He entered one of the “ private boxes”’ 
and bolted the door behind him. Open- 
ing his waistcoat, he extracted from an 
inner pocket a tiny chamois leather 
bag and from it brought a ring set with 
small dullish gems, diamonds and rubies. 
The hand shook ; there was a constric- 
tion of the throat. Turning for an in- 
stant, he put the ring to his lips. 

The pawnbroker came forward to the 
little square of counter, and M. Blanc 
laid the ring before him. 

“If it be possible,”’ said M. Blanc ina 
low voice, ‘“‘ I should like five pounds.”’ 

The pawnbroker nodded, and without 
a’word carried the ring over to the win- 
dow. M. Blanc blessed him for his 
silence. M. Blaric’s heart was very full 
just then. He remembered so clearly 
buying the ring—seven pounds ten he 
had paid for it, in gold. He remembered 
putting it on the hand of his betrothed. 

He remembered it coming back 
to him, by registered post. All twenty 
years ago. = 

The pawnbroker returned to the 
counter and laid the ring thereon. In 
a confidential whisper he said, ‘“‘ Two 
pound fifteen.” 

M. Blanc said nothing, but his count- 
enance turned a shade paler. He moist- 
ened his lips, but speech would not come. 

The pawnbroker broke the silence. 
“T'll make it three pounds, sir; but 
that’s the most it will stand.” 

M. Blanc recovered himself. ‘“‘ I—If 
thank you,” hesaid. “I will take three 
pounds.” That was precisely what he 
owed his landlady. He had a few cop- 
pers in his pocket, and when he had 
paid the small charge for the ticket he 
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received the same along with three 
sovereigns. 

“Good day, sir,” he murmured, 
fumbled for a moment with the bolt, 
and passed out. 

The hour was noon, and he was re- 
minded that he had had no breakfast. 
With one of the four pennies remaining 
to him he purchased a couple of rolls 
and retired into a quiet court. When 
he had eaten them and taken a draught 
of water from a neighbouring public 
fountain he wiped his lips with the paper 
bag as though it were a napkin of fine 
linen and dropped it into a rubbish 
basket on a convenient lamp-post. In 
wiping his mouth he had touched his 
chin with its three days’ growth. It 
was necessary that he should be shaved. 
Fortunately he knew where he could 
have it done for a penny ; fortunately, 
also, he had put on a clean collar—his 
last—that morning. 

Well within the hour he knocked on 
his landlady’s door. Having inspected 
the contents of his little battered bag, 
she was doubtless justified in the sur- 
prise she strove to conceal at his reap- 
pearance. It is to be feared, however, 
that her astonishment was painfully 
frank when he placed the three 
sovereigns in her hand, saying: “I 
am very sorry, madame, for all the 
inconvenience I have caused you. 
I desire your pardon and your kind 
thoughts. And now if you will let me 
have my bag e 

‘““ But you’re not going to leave me! 
she cried. ‘‘ This money’ll tide me over 
for the present, and I’m sure you're 
welcome 

He interrupted her gently.“ Should 
the business I am now bound for have a 
good result, I will return this evening. 
If I do not return, pray understand that 
my room is at your disposal.” 

“Well,” she said after a moment or 
two, “‘ you'd better have that cup of tea. 
The kettle’s boiling.” 

“T thank you, but I have just 
lunched.’”’ Never did man more desire 
a cup of tea, yet never was man less fit 
to endure a garrulous woman’s com- 
pany. “I fear I must hurry upon my 


” 


business,”’ he said apologetically. 
At that she fetched his bag and port- 
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folio. Receiving them, he offered her 
his hand, which she took after rubbing 
her own on her apron. 

“Good-bye, madame, and best thanks 
for your great patience.’’ He raised his 
hat and went hastily away. 

The woman watched him out of sight. 
“Whatever did a good man like that 
want to be a silly artist for ? ’”’ she mut- 
tered, going in and banging the door. 

It is doubtful whether M. Blanc him- 
self could have answered the question 
satisfactorily. The only child of a 
Frenchman and an Englishwoman, both 
long dead, he had developed a taste for 
drawing and a certain aptitude as well. 
At first he had found it easy to make a 
modest living—too easy perhaps—and 
lor a time, indeed, had enjoyed pros- 


The pawnbroker carried the ring over to the window. 
blessed him for his silence, 








M. Blanc 


But 
seemed 
brightest photography intervened, end- 
ing his commissions from the daily 


pects of making something more. 
just when these prospects 


papers. Later the editors of magazines 
began to find him getting old-fashioned. 
It is appalling how quickly the fairly 
clever man’s work drops out of favour, 
out of recognition—especially when the 
fairly clever man does not push himself 
forward,or, as M. Blanc was prone to do, 
deliberately stands aside for some indi- 
vidual who appeals to his chivalry or 
compassion. 

To trace in detail the submergence ot 
M. Blanc would be neither profitable nor 
entertaining. Enough to say that it was 
gradual and very steady, also that it 
was not assisted by the means usually 
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quoted in connection with sad cases 
such as his. He kept his manhood and 
struggled to the last. Only he would al- 
ways pass the straw to another struggler. 
Such a man, strange as it may seem, 
does not make friends ; such a man is 
not bidden to “ come up higher.” Had 
M. Blanc gone about extracting little 
loans from his acquaintances and tip- 
pling at their expense, he would have 
been more thought of and _ better 
remembered. His poverty was patent, 
but because he did not refer to it 
no one else did. And it should be 
added that M. Blanc, a_ merry 
enough young man in his day, 
had ceased to cultivate the social side 
of his profession with the breaking of 
his engagement. Failure, too, had ren- 
dered him shy and sensitive. The most 
sympathetic acquaintance would have 
hesitated to offer him a cup of coffee. 


Having deposited his bag and port- 
folio with an amiable tobacconist of 
whom he had bought cigarettes while 
money for such luxuries was available, 
he set forth upon his business of calling 
upon editors. The cigarette which the 
tobacconist had carelessly offered him, 
and which he had accepted with one of 
his little bows, cheered him somewhat 
on his way. He smoked it until it 
scorched his lip. 

His round of calls to-day was the 
round he had made every Thursday for 
many years. Habit rather than design 
set him moving from one office to an- 
other ; method rather than hope saved 
him from faltering at the entrance. He 
had still afew cards left ,neatly engraved 
M. Henri Blanc—a curious affectation, 
for he had never been in France and his 
speech was ever in English, stilted but 
without accent. Diffidently and court- 
eously he presented a card at each 
inquiry window. Sometimes it was 
handed back to him with the reply that 
the editor was engaged ; sometimes he 
was invited to follow a boy upstairs. 

All the editors knew him, knew his 
quaint inclination on entering, his faint, 
flickering smile, his mild ‘‘ Anything for 
me to-day ?’’ And how well he must 


have known their “ Sorry ; nothing at 
the moment,”’ or words to the same ef- 


fect ! The hard-hearted could not have 
answered him harshly; the softer- 
hearted may have winced at his “I 
thank you. Good day ” and the droop 
of his retiring figure. But they could 
do nothing for a man who uttered neither 
appeal nor protest, who accepted the 
situation with such dignified meekness. 

“Sorry ; nothing at the moment.’”’— 
“T thank you. Good day.” In these 
ten words lies the secret history of many 
an unrecorded honest failure. 

The November afternoon was waning 
when M. Blanc came to the last of his 
calls. He was very tired and in need of 
food, though he had long ago educated 
his body to take semi-starvation for 
granted. He entered the courtyard of 
one of the great publishing houses, and 
in doing so he unconsciously walked with 
a lighter step. It was not that he ex- 
pected aught to result from his calling 
here, but it was his weekly treat to 
exchange greetings with the commis- 
sionaire in the glass inquiry office—the 
commissionaire who received his card 
with as much courtesy as if it had borne 
the name of a front-rank artist—and 
presently to shake hands with the chief 
editor. The chief editor was wont to 
receive callers without formal appoint- 
ments ; consequently he was a_ busy 
man and one familiar with humanity 
buoyant and depressed. 

M. Blanc followed the boy up two 
stairs and along a passage glazed on the 
right-hand side, with numerous doors on 
the left. The rumble and clatter of 
printing machinery came up from the 
great well, overlooking which was the 
familiar waiting-room whose door the 
boy now opened. The chief editor 
would see M. Blanc in a few minutes. 
M. Blanc, uncovering, entered and 
seated himself. He was alone. He 
folded his hands in front of him, and 
with half-closed eyes listened to the 
sounds of the presses. What a busy 
world it was for everybody save himself ! 

The boy returned. M. Blanc half rose, 
then stood erect as the boy showed in a 
lady caller. Gravely M. Blanc proffered 
his chair, which happened to be beside 
the table on which lay sundry current 
numbers of the firm’s magazines. The 
new arrival bowed rather curtly, glanc- 
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At the first sound of her voice he had turned, “ What ?—Harry?” 
“Lucy!” he whispered. 
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ing at his seedy garments, and took the 
chair nearest the door. She was young 
and pretty, but looked anxious, thought 
M. Blanc; wherefore he forgave the 
curtness of her bow. Reseating himself 
he once more half closed his eyes and 
listened to the rumble and clatter. 

Within five minutes the boy reap- 
peared. ‘‘ Will you come this way, 
please ?’’ he said to M. Blanc. 

The girl’s eyes were resentful. 

M. Blanc rose. With a slight inclina- 
tion in her direction, he said quietly: 
“Taminnohurry. Will you go first, if 
you please ?”’ 

For a moment she hesitated. Then 
she rose also, and murmuring, ‘“‘ Thank 
you, if you don’t réally mind,” and 
something about having to catch a 
train, she followed the messenger. 

Five minutes later M. Blanc saw her 
pass in the opposite direction. The 
anxiety and resentment were gone ; she 
gave him a shy nod and smile. 

“Tt is good that she has succeeded,” 
he said to himself. 

Soon he was shaking hands with the 
chief editor, a big man with sleepy eyes 
that saw little things, and a tongue that 
did not tell everything. For instance, 
it did not tell how the only commission 
that its owner could possibly have given 
M. Blane had been snapped up by a 
young woman who had gone but two 
nynutes ago. 

But M. Blanc had not hoped for any 
commission ; he accepted without dis- 
may the frank statement that there 
was nothing forhim just then. He had 
shaken a really friendly hand, and the 
poor blood left in him was the warmer 
for that. He never bored editors, and 
though he usually spent a few minutes 
longer over this call than any other, he 
waited only until the editor had finished 
his pleasant remarks on subjects which 
did not greatly concern either of them. 

“T’ve got your address, I think,” 
said the chief editor at parting. 

“Tam making achange. I will send 
it to you,” was the hesitating reply. 

M. Blanc had no sooner closed the 
door behind him than the chief editor 
was ‘phoning to the commissionaire in 
the glass inquiry office. _As the result 
of this message, a youth with a keen, 
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clever face followed M. Blanc out of the 
courtyard and into the roaring street. 
“Don’t like the man’s look. Must 
know where he is going. He must not 
be allowed to go under altogether,’”’ the 
chief editor said to himself ere his atten- 
tion was called to other matters. 

The dusk was falling, the traffic was 
at its thickest, but M. Blanc walked so 
slowly that the youth had no difficulty 
in keeping him in sight. M. Blanc 
could not have told why he turned west, 
nor whither he was going. He did not 
remember it as a route he had taken a 
thousand times in the past—Fleet Street, 
the Strand, Charing Cross Road, Leices- 
ter Square, Piccadilly, Regent Street. 
Half-way up the last he halted, as if a 
little puzzled at finding himself there. 
Then he went on again, but using his 
eyes more. The wealth and glitter of 
London had always interested him in a 
placid, kindly fashion. He was no 
socialist. The bitterness was all in his 
own poverty ; it was in no wise enhanced 
by the fact that some other people were 
very rich. 

M. Blanc paused again, this time on 
the edge of the pavement in front of 
Lucifer Limited. A few feet from him 
a carriage, the door held open by a foot- 
man, awaited a customer of that famous 
millinery establishment. She came 
quickly across the pavement, muttered 
the word ““Home”’ andstepped in. As 
she did so M. Blanc observed a small 
white object drop from amongst her 
furs. He stepped forward, hand out, 
to call attention to the loss. The foot- 
man pushed him aside, and mounted the 
box ; the carriage drove off. It was then 
that the chief editor’s watcher had his 
view obstructed for several moments by 
a group of pedestrians. 

M. Blanc recovered his breath and 
picked up the small white object. It 
crackled softly in his hand. For a mo- 
ment his eyes were furtive. Thenhedrew 
himself up and made for the doorway 
of Lucifer Limited. The page-boy had 
left his post for the day, and M. Blanc 
found no one to dispute his entrance. 

An elegant young woman came for- 
ward, however, ready to order him off 
the premises. But at his manner of un- 
covering his grey head she hesitated. 
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He still wore his hat. He made no attempt to rise, neither did he say, “I thank you.” 
He simply stared at her. 


“A lady who has just left here dropped 
this in getting into her carriage,’ he 
said simply, holding out the folded notes. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the 
elegant young woman. 

M. Blanc turned to go. , 

“ Better wait a minute,” she said. 

He stopped obediently, his face to the 
door. 

Behind him a stoutish but undeniably 
handsome woman in exquisite furs was 
descending the broad steps from the 
saloon. To her the girl took the notes 
and the brief information regarding 





them. The handsome woman ran 
through them with practised fingers, 
refolded them and tucked the bundle 
into her hand-bag, saying: “‘ Wait for 
ten minutes, and then ‘phone Lady 
Burlingham that the nine five-pound 
notes she dropped are safe and shall be 
sent to her in the morning. I'll speak 
to the man. Good night.” 

She approached M. Blanc. “ It was 
very honest of you, my man. -I have no 
doubt Lady Burlingham——” At the 
first sound of her voice he had turned. 
“ What ?—Harry !” 
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“Lucy!” he whispered. 

“Good Lord!” she said, recovering 
herself, ‘‘ you gave me quite a shock.” 
She hesitated, then—‘‘ Come with me,”’ 
she commanded briskly. 

As ina dream he followed her, through 
the swing-doors, across the pavement to 
where a smart motor-brougham was in 
waiting. She got in and bade him enter. 
A moment later they were driven away 
from the astonished gaze of the keen, 
clever-faced young man. His queer 
task had ended abruptly and much 
more excitingly than it had promised, 
he thought, as he made haste to the near- 
est public telephone. The chief editor 
had just reached his home when the 
message came. ‘“‘ He seems to have 
friends after all,’”’ he thought, relieved, 
yet wondering a little. 


M. Blanc, who had found himself un- 
able to speak during the journey, now 
sat before a cosy fire in a luxuriously 
appointed drawing-room of one of the 
most expensive flats in Kensington. 
But he had no idea of his whereabouts 
save that he was in a region of warmth 
and softness. 

The woman whom he had once 
thought to marry leaned a shapely arm 
on the mantelpiece and tapped the fen- 
der, perhaps impatiently, with a pretty 
shoe. ‘“‘ I wish you would tell me some- 
thing about yourself, Harry,” she said 
for the second time, kindly enough. 
“You'll forgive me noticing that you've 
been having a bad time. I needn’t 
say I’m sorry and keen to help you.” 
She waited a few moments and con- 
tinued: “I’ve often wondered about 
you and how you were getting on. I 
remembered you yesterday—my fortieth 
birthday !—isn’t it awful how the years 
go! I suppose it must be close on twenty 
years since we last met. You objected 
to my going into business, I remember. 
And I objected to your lack of push. 
Well, well, it was all for the best. We'd 
never have pulled together. So that’s 
all past and done with, and you'll let me 
give you a friendly lift, won’t you ? ” 

He winced. “Lucy!” he whispered, 
white about the mouth. 

She noticed the pallor. ‘“‘ 1 wonder 
what I could give younow. You see, 
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I don’t have anything alcoholic in the 
house. My business gives me enough 
excitement—with an occasional theatre. 
That reminds me, I’ve got to go out to- 


” 


night. I wonder if some hot soup— 

He shook his head. 

“Well, dinner will be ready in half 
an hour. You're looking dreadfully 
run down, poor man. But I want you 
to understand at once that you've 
got to let me help you. Between our- 
selves, I’ve more money than I know 
what to do with. I floated my business 
four years ago, and it’s been doing bet- 
ter than ever—forty per cent. last year. 
So you need have no compunction— 

“ Lucy—don’t !”’ 

“Chut ! don’t be so proud with an 
old friend.’’ She laughed pleasantly. 
“ T’ll not bore you now, for I must hurry 
and dress. Of course you’ll stay dinner. 
I sha’n’t be many minutes. Here are 
cigarettes, by the way.” She placed a 
little table at his elbow. ‘‘ Make your- 
self at home, Harry.’”’ She was passing 
to the door when he recalled her, feebly. 

“Lucy, there is only one thing I wish 
to tell you.” 

““My dear man, unless you really 
wish——-"’ She paused, standing mid- 
way between him and the door. 

“Lucy, I had to—to pawn your ring 
this morning.” 

“My ring!’ Instinctively she glanced 
down at the fine jewels on her fine 
hands. ‘“‘ What -ring? .... Oh, of 
course—-I understand—how stupid of 
me! And you have kept it all those 
years! Poor little ring! But believe 
me, Harry, I was never worth that !”’ 
Her voice was soft, but quite level. She 
might have been trying to soothe a tire- 
some child. ‘ Don’t let it disturb you 
one little bit,’ she added. ‘“ Forget all 
disagreeables. We're going to be good 
friends from to-night. Now light a 
cigarette, and I’ll try to be with you 
again before it’s finished.” 

She gave him an encouraging smile 
and left him. 

M. Blanc dropped his face in his hands. 
For five minutes he sat bowed and 
motionless in that warm, fragrant room, 
and it was as though his heart literally 
bled. Weakly he roused himself and 
took penciland an old note-book fromhis 
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pockets. On a torn leaf he wrote a few 
polite words, and laid it on the table. 

Presently he had opened the door a 
couple of inches and was peeping into 
the hall. Another door opened—he 
withdrew ; it closed again almost im- 
mediately. A savoury whiff reached 
his nostrils, but did not quicken his 
appetite. Possibly his appetite was 
dead; possibly his whole being was 
finally purged of the last and least sen- 
sual desire. 

He had some difficulty in recollecting 
where he had put his hat on entering 
the flat, but on opening the door wider 
he saw it. Slowly he opened the door 
wide enough for his passage, hesitated, 
and stole into the rose-lit hall. Thence, 
softly, fearfully, from the house. 





It was near ten when he knocked at 
Mrs. Fogle’s door. Raising his hat, he 
said diffidently : ‘‘ Madame, I have but 
twopence. I—I do not know where to 
go. IfI might stay here to-night——” 

“Come in, come in, Mr. Blank,’’ the 
woman interrupted. She was about to 
ask him what he had done with his bag, 
but a glimpse of his face in the dim gas- 
light stopped the words. ‘“‘ Go up to 
your room,” she said after a pause, 





-» JEFORE the 
ef morning star 

a? has set, 

‘ Before the sun 

arise, 

fj They that sleep 
in London 

Must lift their 
heavy eyes. 











When many a golden maiden 
Puts off her silken gown, 

{ With pleasure heavy-laden 

She lays her beauty down, 


In the young morning of the day 
Along the trodden road, 
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‘and I’ll bring you a cup of tea in no 
time.” 

“T thank you—I thank you,” he whis- 
pered, and halted at the steep stair in a 
helpless fashion. ‘I had forgotten that 
I gave the twopence to a poor man.”’ 

“Hold on to my arm,” said she, and 
between her support and the rail’s 
M. Blanc reached at last his old lonely 
harbourage. She saw him safely into 
the ancient, crazy easy-chair ere she 
descended to make the tea. Tears un- 
wonted came into her eyes. 

“T don’t care! If he’s going to be 
ill, I’ll nurse him—so help me, God,”’ she 
said to the black kettle; and turned to 
inform the brown teapot that a gentle- 
man with more beautiful manners had 
never lived—always stood up when she 
went into his room, always said “‘I thank 
you” though it was for next to nothing. 

Yet, when she entered with the tea a 
few minutes later his beautiful manners 
seemed to have deserted him. He still 
wore his hat. He made no attempt to 
rise, neither did he say “ I thank you.” 
He simply stared at her, stared at her 
as if she were nobody ! 

But presently, poor woman, ‘she 
discovered the cause of M. Blanc’s 
rudeness, 


THE LIVING EYES 


They that toil in London 
Take up the endless load. 


Over-slow their paces are, 
Their brows are ‘over-wise, 
Deadarethe dreams that made them fair, 
But living are their eyes. 


A light there is for hatred there, 
A glowing light for love, 

A sombre light for famine, 
Their eyes have speech enough. 


Strangely came the thought to me, 
How, when his hope is gone, 
Man's heart may die of its despair, 
And yet his eyes live on. 
ETHEL TALBOT. 


























HE herder’s wife had seen it 
swoop where the lean sheep 
nibbled the blue grass at the 
head of the canyon. Often 

the loud bleating of the lambs brought 
Marvin, her husband, to the door of the 
homestead in the hope of getting a shot 
before the huge bird cleared the near 
pine crest with its prey. 

Marvin regarded the eagle’s presence 
at White Lake with mixed feelings. 
Puma cats and kyotes could be dealt 
with, poisoned if necessary, but this 
falcon-headed _thief-bird was not so 
easily trapped. 

“A man'll have to get a biplane to 
mind his turkeys an’ sheep,’”’ he com- 
plained. ‘‘ What’s the good of anythin’ 
that kin on’y squeal when the lambs go 
sailin’ by !”’ 

Marvin’s wife suppressed her wrath 
with an effort. ‘‘ Eight lambs this year, 
to say nothin’ of the scare them children 
gets when that blame sky ostrich drops 
right over em. Say, Marv, do these 


” 


birds ever lift a grown baby ? 

“ Huh, yes, if it ain’t got red hair ! 
Marvin laughed hoarsely as he led his 
horse to the rear of the homestead. 
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I'd like to see th’ole eagle lift our Sal. 
It might be a warnin’ to the bird!’ he 
added facetiously. 

Terror of the eagle’s presence on the 
range was not confined to the sheep- 
herder’s family. It had spread through 
the sun-scorched canyons where Murra 
the wild cat lived. Murra herself preyed 
on the soft-breasted wood pigeons and 
squirrels that sometimes ventured near 
the rocky shelf where her two kittens 
played. 

For all her beautiful coat and velvet- 
footed approach, Murra was a clawing 
mass of venom and fight when the 
chance offered. Even the imperial 
panther was interested in Murra’s 
movements when she chose to range the 
canyon “after hours.’’ For even the 
lordliest of jungle fighters does not 
wantonly fly in the face of the howling 
little mother cat. 

For two whole days Murra had filled 
the air with sounds of rage and grief. 
Marvin heard, and speculated on the 
peculiar noises a sleepy man may hear 
before the dawn. The weasels and foxes 
left the canyon for an airing, while the 
kyotes and civets went wide of the 
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palpitating cries, preferring the cooler 
spaces of the big lake that was fed 
from the rain-channelled hills in the 
north. 

Little Murra was unhappy. Her 
midnight lamentations threatened to 
empty the canyon of other furry 
dwellers, including a peace-abiding bear 
and family of squirrels. 

The cause of Murra’s grief was not 
far toseek. Two dawns before a swift 
black shadow with eagle head and claws 
had alighted with a roaring of wings on 
the rocky shelf. A kitten had vanished 
with the eagle into the blue of the hills. 
Murra had only just returned from her 
food hunt at the canyon head where the 
blood drops of her young one pelted 
down on the dawn-whitened grass. 

Murra had a queer sensation of these 
wind-shaken drops of blood. She 
stayed where they fell, her twitching 
nose and eyes following the flight of the 
swift-vanishing raider. 

One more kitten remained in the nest, 
and Murra went hungry for a whole day 
rather than leave her retreat. Then 
her mother sense moved her to carry the 
soft purring kitten to a lower shelf of 
rock where the stiff pines promised 
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shelter from a too hurried descent of the 
enemy. She knew instinctively that 
the falcon-headed marauder had been 
driven from the lambs by the sheep- 
herder’s gun and would seek food 
wherever it could be found in or 
about the canyon. 

Murra lay still on the far edge of the 
sun-heated shelf, her paw outstretched 
lazily to the gambolling kitten beside 
her. Slowly, imperceptibly the memory 
of her lost offspring was leaving her. In 
a day or two all recollection of it would 
have passed. 

A scent of lake water and pine drifted 
down the canyon. Wind that was soft 
with the breath of the dawn sky brushed 
the long blue grass below and drove a 
pair of copper-hued pheasants whirring 
to the cover of a thicket beyond. 

A dark ball moved over the sun’s eye 
and stooped nearer. The momentary 
flick of shadow caused Murra to look 
up. Ina flash her basking playfulness 
changed to one of ferocious vigilance. 
The furry paws of the kitten stroking 
near her plump body rolled and twisted 
to no purpose. Murra’s eye was hyp- 
notised by the planing wings of the eagle 
as it sailed and inspected the canyon. 
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Then it fell nearer by a hundred feet, 
poised lazily for the millionth fraction 
of time and cleaved down in a bristling, 
flashing heap upon the sun-warmed 
ledge. 

Murra had once been in the grip of a 
hungry kite when a point of difference 
arose concerning the ownershipof a half- 
dead skunk. The kite was convinced 
instantly that cats were things invented 
by man for slicing and maiming the 
guileless birds of the air. And the kite 
had gone its way with a neck and wing 
that required skilled attention and 
advice. 

3ut Murra was not prepared for the 
avalanche of feathers and bombarding 
wings that flung her stunned and 
blinded to the far corner of the shelf. 
The kitten, alive to her peril, rolled 
under Murra’s body away from the 
slashing wing blades and pouncing claws. 

Murra saw in a flash that the pine- 
tops were no bulwark against eagles. 
She experienced the rending clasp of the 
taloned foot, and then a single buffet of 
the wings that cleared them of the rocky 
ledge. And a moment later her flying 
fur was being blown through the sun- 
spaces to the canyon below. 





Murra felt the wild ascent, the sudden 
rush of cold air beneath. Pine ridge 
and canyon were shut out by driving 
mists. The grasp of the taloned foot 
bent her supple body until her teeth 
met in the warm, pulsating breast above. 

Whauk! Whauk ! 

The eagle seemed to shrink in mid-air 
as the great wings hung stiff to allow a 
fresh grip on Murra’s curved body. A 
drop of blood big as a prune fell to 
earth. Incidentally the taloned foot of 
the bird closed on the cat’s throat. 
Murra stiffened under the strangle hold ; 
the muscles of her puma-shaped jaws 
relaxed slightly, it seemed as if the 
eagle’s foot had squeezed the sobbing 
strength from her body. The shock 
was purely momentary. Inch by inch 
the cat twisted from the talon clasp 
until her sinewy forepaw struck the soft, 
downy breast above. 

Whauk! Whauk! 

The touch of the paw was like a 
bayonet thrust. The huge bird bristled 
under the shock and sought with in- 
curved wings and beak to stun or rend 
the clawing little devil with the jaguar’s 
hold. 


The cat’s neck was gripped by a single 
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talon that strove to force her between 
the slamming wings. Her conflict with 
the kite had impressed upon her the 
necessity of lying close-hauled to a bird’s 
breast when the wings were sabring the 
air. Against the pressure of the talon 
she gained a sudden leverage with a 
kicking hind paw that dug and scarified 
the shrinking feathered bosom. 

Whauk! Whauk ! 

The wings drew in sharply as the hind 
claws gave strength to Murra’s panther- 
like hold. A cloud of feathers blew 
downward, tiny puff balls of gossamer 
over the wind-shaken pine-tops. 

The cat experienced a slackening of 
the talon about her throat, but only for 
a breath-giving space. The wings be- 
gan again their trip hammer-blows. 
But Murra had found the warm white 
flesh that flinched and throbbed with 
»ach beat of the eagle’s heart. 

Whauk! Whauk! 

Wings and talons now sought to make 
piecemeal of the cat. The beaked head 
smote down, but failed to reach the 
close-hauled fur ball beneath. In an- 
other majestic instant the pair became 
a bristling, shrieking circle in mid-air 
with the placid surface of the lake swing- 
ing nearer, nearer. 

A flock of wild duck rose in alarm and 
trailed away to the south. It was as if 
a miniature tornado had invaded the 
morning calm. 

Whauk! Whauk! 

The pair whirled down a sheer hun- 
dred feet. Murra knew that the eagle 
was striving with all its swift strength 
to shake her loose, and then would 
follow and slash her to death as she fell. 

The cat’s response was a howl of pure 
delight. It was clinging between talon 
and breast, its teeth closing deeper and 
deeper at each swerve of the eagle’s 
body and wings. Once upon a time she 
had bitten the foot of a kyote, and had 
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found it lean and hard, but this quiver- 
ing bird flesh that covered the wildly- 
beating heart was easier to rend than a 
prairie-fowl’s. 

Wind and blood scoured Murra’s eyes 
as they flogged down. The eagle’s 
wings had lost their fury ; they sagged 
and planed spasmodically, the great 
neck straining upward, as though to 
escape the rending teeth at her breast. 

Whauk! Whauk! 

The lake below reflected their flurry- 


ing, down-scrambling shadows. Big 
crimson drops reddened the air. Murra 


saw the water leap nearer. Yet 

she must hold to the last, for even now 
with air space beneath them the wings 
might still sabre and kill her if-once she 
released her hold. 

They rolled another hundred feet, 
breast to breast now, the cat huddled 
close in as the huge wings collapsed and 
then thrashed wildly in a blinding mist 
of spray and water. 

They struck the lake near a clump of 
willows on the left bank, the cat still 
worrying the soft warm space between 
the wings and the heart. 


Marvin, the sheep-herder, scanned the 
lake with a pair of old field-glasses. His 
wife halted beside him, on the range, her 
face animated by the mid-air struggle 
they had just witnessed. 

The sheep-herder stared and blinked 
at the ruffled surface of the lake until he 
detected a wet feline shape emerge from 
the water, near the willows, and crawl 
away slowly into some cotton woods on 
the right. 

“Shu! You can’t kill those cats!” 
he grumbled. ‘“ Not ef you hit ’em 
with a blamed thunderbolt ! ’ 

Later when the sun’s red eye stared 
over the canyon a dead eagle drifted out 
leisurely into the deep silence of the 
lake. 
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ATHER BROWN 


was walking 


home from Mass on a white 
weird morning when the mists 
were slowly lifting—one of 


those mornings when the very element 
of light appears as something mysterious 
and new. The scattered trees out- 
lined themselves more and more out of 
the vapour, as if they were first drawn 
in grey chalk and then in charcoal. 
At yet more distant intervals appeared 
the houses upon the broken fringe of 
the suburb; their outlines became 
clearer and clearer until he recognised 
many in which he had chance acquaint- 
ances, and many more the names of 
whose owners he knew. But all the 
windows and doors were sealed; none 
of the people were of the sort that 
would be up at such a time, or still 
less on such an errand. 3ut he 
passed under the shadow of one hand- 
some villa with verandahs and wide 
ornate gardens, he heard a noise that 
made him almost involuntarily stop. 
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It was the unmistakable noise of a 
pistol or carbine or some light firearm 
discharged ; but it was not this that 
puzzled him most. The first full noise 
was immediately followed by a series 
of fainter noises—as he counted them, 
about six. He supposed it must be the 
echo; but the odd thing was that the 


, 


echo was not in the least like the original 


sound. It was not like anything else 
that he could think of; the three 


things nearest to it seemed to be the 
noise made by siphons of soda-water, 
one of the many noises made by an 
animal, and the noise made by a person 
attempting to conceal laughter. None 
of which seemed to make much sense. 

Father Brown was made of two men. 
There was a man of action, who was 
as modest as a primrose and as punctual 
as a clock; who went his small round 
of duties and never dreamed of altering 
it. There was also a man of reflection, 
who was much ‘simpler but much 
stronger, who could not easily be 
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stopped ; whose thought was always 
(in the only intelligent sense of the 
words) free thought. He could not 
help, even unconsciously, asking himself 
all the questions that there were to be 
asked, and answering as many of them 
as he could; all that went on like his 
breathing or circulation. But he never 
consciously carried his actions outside 
the sphere of his own duty ; and in this 
case the two attitudes were aptly 
tested. He was just about to resume 
his trudge in the twilight, telling him- 
self it was no affair of his, but instinc- 
tively twisting and untwisting twenty 
theories about what the odd noises 
might mean. Then the grey sky-line 
brightened into silver, and in the 
broadening light he realised that he 
had been to the house which belonged 
to an Anglo-Indian Major named 
Putnam; and that the Major had a 
native cook from Malta who was of 
his communion. He also began to 
remember that pistol-shots are some- 
times serious things; accompanied 
with consequences with which he was 
legitimately concerned. He _ turned 
back and went in at the garden gate, 
making for the front door. 

Half-way down one side of the house 
stood out a projection like a very low 
shed; it was, as he afterwards dis- 
covered, a large dustbin. Round the 
corner of this came a figure, at first a 
mere shadow in the haze, apparently 
bending and peering about. Then, 
coming nearer, it solidified into a figure 
that was, indeed, rather unusually 
solid. Major Putnam was a_ bald- 
headed, bull-necked man, short and 
very broad, with one of those rather 
apoplectic faces that are produced by 
a prolonged attempt to combine the 
oriental climate with the occidental 
luxuries. But the face was a good- 
humoured one, and even now, though 
evidently puzzled and inquisitive, wore 
a kind of innocent grin. He had a 
large palm-leaf hat on the back of his 
head (suggesting a halo that was by 
no means appropriate to the face), 
but otherwise he was clad only in a 
very vivid suit of striped scarlet and 
yellow pyjamas; which, though glow- 
ing enough to behold, must have been, 
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on a fresh morning, pretty chilly to 
wear. He had cvidently come out of 
his house in a hurry; and the priest 
was not surprised when he called out 
without further ceremony, “‘ Did you 
hear that noise ? ”’ 

““ Yes,’ answered Father Brown. ‘‘ I 
thought I had better look in, in case 
anything was the matter.” 

The Major looked at him rather 
queerly with his good-humoured goose- 
berry eyes. ‘‘ What do you think the 
noise was ?”’ he asked. 

“It sounded like a gun or some- 
thing,’ replied the other, with some 
hesitation ; “‘ but it seemed to have a 
singular sort of echo.”’ 

The Major was still looking at him 
quietly, but with protruding eyes, 
when the front door was flung open, 
releasing a flood of gaslight on the 
face of the fading mist ; and another 
figure in pyjamas sprang or tumbled 
out into the garden. The figure was 
much longer, leaner and more athletic ; 
the pyjamas, though equally tropical, 
were comparatively tasteful ; being of 
white with a light lemon-yellow stripe. 
The man was haggard, but handsome, 
more sunburned than the other; he 
had an aquiline profile and rather deep- 
sunken eyes, and a slight air of oddity 
arising from the combination of coal- 
black hair with a much lighter mous- 
tache. All this Father Brown ab- 
sorbed in detail more at leisure. For 
the moment he only saw one thing 


about the man; which was the 
revolver in his hand. 
“Cray!’’ exclaimed the Major, 


staring at him, “did you fire that 
shot ?” ; 

“Yes, I did,” retorted the black- 
haired gentleman hotly, ‘“‘and_ so 
would you in my place. If you were 


chased everywhere by devils and 
nearly——”’ 
The Major seemed to _ intervene 


rather hurriedly. ‘‘ This is my friend 
Father Brown,”’ he said. And then to 
Brown, “ I don’t know whether you’ve 
met Colonel Cray of the Royal Artil- 
lery.”’ : 

““T have heard of him, of course,”’ 
said the priest innocently. ‘‘ Did you 
—did you hit anything ? ” 
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“T thought so,” answered Cray with 
gravity. 

“Did he asked Major Putnam 
in a lowered voice, “‘ did he fall or cry 
out or anything ? ”’ 

Colonel Cray was regarding his host 
with a strange and steady stare. “ I'll 
tell you exactly what he did,” he said. 
‘“ He sneezed.” 

Father Brown’s hand went half-way 
to his head, with the gesture of a man 
remembering somebody’s name. He 
knew now what it was that was neither 
soda-water nor the snorting of a dog. 

“‘ Well,” ejaculated the staring Major, 
‘“‘T never heard before that a service 
revolver was a thing to be sneezed at.”’ 

“ Nor I,” said Father Brown faintly. 
“It’s lucky you didn’t turn your artil- 
lery on him, or you might have given 
him quite a bad cold.” Then, after 
a bewildered pause, he said, ‘“ Was 
it a burglar ? ”’ 

“Let us go inside,’ said Major 
Putnam rather sharply, and led the 
way into his house. 

The interior exhibited a paradox 
often to be marked in such morning 
hours: that the rooms seemed brighter 
than the sky outside; even after the 
Major had turned out the one gaslight 
in the front hall. Father Brown was 
surprised to see the whole dining-table 
set out as for a festive meal, with 
napkins in their rings, and wine-glasses 
of some six unnecessary shapes set 
beside every plate. It was common 
enough, at that time of the morning, 
to find the remains of a banquet over- 
night ; but to find it freshly spread so 
early was unusual. 

While he stood wavering in the hall 
Major Putnam rushed past him and 
sent a raging eye over the whole oblong 
of the tablecloth. At last he spoke, 
spluttering. ‘All the silver gone!” 
he gasped. ‘‘ Fish-knives and forks 
gone. Old cruet-stand gone. Even 
old silver cream-jug gone. And now, 
Father Brown, I am ready to answer 
your question of whether it was a 
burglar.”’ 

‘ They’re simply a blind,”’ said Cray 
stubbornly. ‘I know better than you 
why people persecute this house: I 
know better than you why——”’ 
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The Major patted him on the shoulder 
with a gesture almost peculiar to the 
soothing of a sick child and said, ‘‘ It 
was a burglar. Obviously it was a 
burglar.” 

““A burglar with a bad cold,” ob- 
served Father Brown, “that might 
assist you to trace him in the neigh- 
bourhood.”’ 

The Major shook his head in a 
sombre manner. ‘“‘ He must be far 
beyond tracing now, I fear,” he said. 

Then, as the restless man with the 
revolver turned again towards the door 
into the garden, he added in a husky, 
confidential voice, ‘“‘I doubt whether 
I should send for the police, for fear my 
friend here has been a little too free 
with his bullets, and got on the wrong 
side of the law. He’s lived in very 
wild places ; and, to be frank with you, 
I think he sometimes fancies things.”’ 

“T think you once told me,” said 
Brown, “‘ that he believes some Indian 
secret society is pursuing him.” 

Major Putnam nodded, but at the 
same time shrugged his shoulders. “ I 
suppose we'd better follow him out- 
side,” he said. “‘I don’t want any 
more—shall we say, sneezing ? ”’ 

They passed out into the morning 
light, which was now even tinged 
with sunshine, and saw Colonel Cray’s 
tall figure bent almost double, minutely 
examining the condition of gravel and 
grass. While the Major strolled un- 
obtrusively towards him, the priest 
took an equally indolent turn, which 
took him round the next corner of the 
house to within a yard or two of the 
projecting dustbin. 

He stood regarding this dismal 
object for some minute and a half; 
then he stepped towards it, lifted the 
lid and put his head inside. Dust and 
other discolouring matter shook up- 
wards as he did so; but Father 
Brown never observed his own appear- 
ance, whatever else he observed. He 
remained thus for a measurable period, 
as if engaged in some mysterious 
prayers. Then he came out again, 
with some ashes on his hair, and walked 
unconcernedly away. 

By the time he came round to the 
garden door again he found a group 
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there which seemed to roll away 
morbidities as the sunlight had already 
rolled away the mists. It was in no 
way rationally reassuring; it was 
simply broadly comic, like a cluster of 
Dickens’ characters. Major Putnam 
had managed to slip inside and plunge 
into a proper shirt and trousers, with 
a crimson cummerbund, and a light 
square jacket over all; thus normally 
set off, his red festive face seemed 
bursting with a commonplace cor- 
diality. He was indeed emphatic, but 
then he was talking to his cook—the 
swarthy son of Malta whose lean, 
yellow and rather careworn face con- 
trasted quaintly with his snow-white 
cap and costume. The cook might 
well be careworn, for cookery was the 
Major’s hobby. He was one of those 
amateurs who always know more 
than the professional. The only other 
person he even admitted to be a judge 
of an omelette was his friend Cray 
and as Brown remembered this, he 
turned to look for the other officer. 
In the new presence of daylight and 
people clothed and in their right mind, 
the sight of him was rather a shock. 
The taller and more elegant man was 
still in his night-garb, with tousled 
black hair, and now crawling about the 
garden on his hands and knees, still 
looking for traces.of the burglar; and 
now and again, to all appearance, 
striking the ground with his hand in 
anger at not finding him. Seeing him 
thus quadrupedal in the grass, the 
priest raised his eyebrows rather 
sadly ; and for the first time guessed 
that “fancies things’’ might be an 
euphemism. 

The third item in the group of the 
cook and the epicure was also known 
to Father Brown: it was Audrey Wat- 
son, the Major’s ward and housekeeper ; 
and at this moment, to judge by her 
apron, tucked-up sleeves and resolute 
manner, much more the housekeeper 
than the ward. 

“It serves you right,’’ she was say- 
ing: “‘ I always told you not to have 
that old-fashioned cruet-stand.”’ 

“| prefer it,’’ said Putnam, placably. 
“I’m old-fashioned myself; and the 
things keep together.” 
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“And vanish together, as you see,” 
she retorted. ‘“‘ Well, if you are not 
going to bother about the burglar, I 
shouldn’t bother about the lunch. It’s 
Sunday, and we can’t send for vinegar 
and all that in the town; and you 
Indian gentlemen can’t enjoy what you 
call a dinner without a lot of hot things. 
I wish to goodness now you hadn’t 
asked Cousin Oliver to take me to the 
musical service. It isn’t over till 
half-past twelve, and the Colonel has 
to leave by then. I don’t believe you 
men can manage alone.” 

“Oh yes, we can, my dear,” said the 
Major, looking at her very amiably. 
““ Marco has all the sauces; and we’ve 
often done ourselves well in very rough 
places, as you might know by now. 
And it’s time you had a treat, Audrey ; 
you mustn’t be a housekeeper every 
hour of the day ; and I know you want 
to hear the music.” 

“T want to go to church,”’ she said, 
with rather severe eyes. 

She was one of those handsome 
women who will always be handsome, 
because the beauty is not in an air 
or a tint, but in the very structure of 
the head and features. But though she 
was not yet middle-aged and _ her 
auburn hair was of a Titianesque full- 
ness in form and colour, there was a 
look in her mouth and around her eyes 
which suggested that some sorrows 
wasted her, as winds waste at last the 
edges of a Greek temple. For indeed 
the little domestic difficulty of which 
she was now speaking so decisively 
was rather comic than tragic. Father 
Brown gathered, from the course of 
the conversation, that Cray, the other 
gourmet, had to leave before the usual 
lunch-time; but that Putnam, his 
host, not to be done out of a final 
feast with an old crony, had arranged 
for a special déjeuner to be set out and 
consumed in the course of the morning, 
while Audrey and other graver persons 
were at morning service. She was 
going there under the escort of a rela- 
tive and old friend of hers, Dr. Oliver 
Oman, who, though a scientific man of a 
somewhat bitter type, was enthusiastic 
for music, and would go even to church 
to get it. There was nothing in all 
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Father Brown for the moment saw only one thing about 
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this that could conceivably concern 
the tragedy in Miss Watson’s face: 
and by a half-conscious instinct, Father 
Brown turned again to the seeming 
lunatic grubbing about in the grass. 

When he strolled across to him, 
the black unbrushed head was lifted 
abruptly, as if in some surprise at 
his continued presence. And indeed, 
Father Brown, for reasons best known 
to himself, had lingered much longer 
than politeness required ; or even, in 
the ordinary sense, permitted. 

“Well!” cried Cray, with wild eyes. 
“IT suppose you think I’m mad, like 
the rest ?’ 

‘‘T have considered the thesis,’’ an- 
swered the littke man composedly. 
“ And I incline to think you are not.” 

“What do you mean?” snapped 
Cray quite savagely. 

“Real madmen,” explained Father 
Brown, “ always encourage their own 
morbidity. They never strive against 
it. But you are trying to find traces 
of the burglar; even when there 
aren’t any. You are struggling against 
it. You want what no madman ever 
wants.” 

“And what is that ? ”’ 

“You want to be proved wrong, 
said Brown. 

During the last words Cray had 
sprung or staggered to his feet and was 
regarding the cleric with agitated eyes. 
“ By hell, but that is a true word!” 
he cried. ‘“‘ They are all at me here 
that the fellow was only after the 
silver—as if I shouldn’t be only too 
pleased to think so! She’s been at 
me,” and he tossed his tousled black 
head towards Audrey, but the other 
had no need of the direction, ‘‘ she’s 
been at me to-day about how cruel I 
was to shoot a poor harmless house- 
breaker, and how I have the devil in 
me against poor harmless natives. 
But I was a good-natured man once— 
as good-natured as Putnam.” 

After a pause he said: ‘‘ Look here, 
I’ve never seen you before; but you 
shall judge of the whole story. Old 
Putnam and I were friends in the same 
mess; but, owing to some accidents 
on the Afghan border, I got my regi- 
ment much sooner than most men; 
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were both invalided home 
I was engaged to Audrey 
and we all travelled back 
together. But on the journey back 
things happened. Curious things. The 
result of them was that Putnam wants 
it broken off, and even Audrey keeps 
it hanging on—and I know what they 
mean. I know what they think I am. 
So do you. 

“Well, these are the facts. The 
last day we were in an Indian city, 
I asked Putnam if I could get some 
Trichinopoli cigars ; he directed me to 
a little place opposite his lodgings. I 
have since found he was quite right ; 
but ‘opposite’ is a dangerous word 
when one decent house stands opposite 
five or six squalid ones: and I must 
have mistaken the door. It opened 
with difficulty, and then only on dark- 
ness; but as I turned back, the door 
behind me sank back and settled into 
its place with a noise as of innumerable 
bolts. There was nothing to do but to 
walk forward; which I did through 
passage after pitch-dark. 
Then I came to a flight of steps, and 
then to a blind door, secured by a 
latch of elaborate Eastern iron-work, 
which I could only trace by touch, but 
which I loosened at last. I came out 
again upon gloom, which was _ half 
turned into a greenish twilight by a 
multitude of small but steady lamps 
below. They showed merely the feet 
or fringes of some huge and empty 
architecture. Just in front of me was 
something that looked like a moun- 
tain. I confess I nearly fell on the 
great stone platform on which I had 
emerged, to realise that it was an idol. 
And worst of all, an idol with its back 
to me. 

“It was hardly half-human, I 
guessed ; to judge by the small squat 
head, and still more by a thing like a 
tail or extra limb turned up behind 
and pointing, like a loathsome large 
finger, at some symbols graven in the 
centre of the vast stone back. I had 
begun, in the dim light, to guess at the 
hieroglyphic, not without horror, when 
a more horrible thing happened. A 
door opened silently in the temple wall 
behind me and a man came out, with 
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a brown face and a black coat. He had 
a carved smile on his face, of copper 
flesh and ivory teeth: but I think the 


most hateful thing about him was 
that he was in European dress. I was 


prepared, I think, for shrouded priests 
or naked fakirs. But this seemed to 
say that the devilry was over all the 
earth. As indeed I found it to be. 

‘““* Tf you had only seen the Monkey’s 
Feet,’ he said, smiling steadily, and 
without other preface, ‘we should 
have been very gentle—you would only 
be tortured and die. If you had seen 
the Monkey’s Face, still we should be 
very moderate, very tolerant—you 
would only be tortured and live. But 
as you have seen the Monkey’s Tail, 
we must pronounce the worst sentence. 
Which is—Go Free.’ 

‘“ When he said the words I heard the 
elaborate iron latch with which I had 
struggled automatically unlock itself: 
and then far down the dark passages I 
had passed, I heard the heavy street- 
door shifting its own bolts backwards. 

“Tt is vain to ask for mercy ; you 
must go free,’ said the smiling man. 
‘Henceforth a hair shall slay you like 
a sword, and a breath shall bite you 
like an adder; weapons shall come 
against you out of nowhere ; and you 
shall die many times.’ And with that 
he was swallowed once more in the wall 
behind ; and I went out into the street.’ 

Cray paused: and Father Brown 
unaffectedly sat down on the lawn and 
began to pick daisies. 

Then the soldier continued: ‘‘ Put- 
nam, of course, with his jolly common- 
sense, pooh-poohed all my fears; and 
from that time dates his doubt of my 
mental balance. Well, I'll simply tell 
you, in the fewest words, the three 
things that have happened since ; and 
you shall judge which of us is right. 

“ The first happened in an Indian 
village on the edge of the jungle, but 
hundreds of miles from the temple or 
town or type of tribes and customs 
where the curse had been put on me. 
I woke in black midnight, and lay 
thinking of nothing in particular, when 
I felt a faint tickling thing, like a thread 
or a hair, trailed across my throat. I 
shrank back out of its way, and could 
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not help thinking of the words in the 
temple. But when I got up and sought 
lights and a mirror, the line across my 
neck was a line of blood. 

“The second happened in a lodging 
in Port Said, later, on our journey home 
together. It was a jumble of tavern 
and curiosity-shop ; and though there 
was nothing there remotely suggesting 
the cult of the Monkey, it is, of course, 
possible that some of its images or 
talismans were in such a place. Its 
curse was there, anyhow. I woke 
again in the dark with a sensation 
that could not be put in colder or more 
literal words than that a breath bit 
like an adder. Existence was an agony 
of extinction; I dashed my head 
against walls until I dashed it against 
a window ; and fell rather than jumped 
into the garden below. Putnam, poor 
fellow, who had called the other thing 
a chance scratch, was bound to take 
seriously the fact of finding me half 
insensible on the grass at dawn. But 
I fear it was my mental state he took 
seriously ; and not my story. 

‘“‘The third happened in Malta. We 
were in a fortress there; and as it 
happened our bedrooms overlooked the 
open sea, which almost came up to our 


window-sills, save for a flat white 
outer wall as bare as the sea. I woke 
up again; but it was not dark. There 


was a full moon, as I walked to the 
window ; I could have seen a bird 
on the bare battlement, or a sail on 
the horizon. What I did see was a sort 
of stick or branch circling self-sup- 
ported in the empty sky. It flew 
straight in at my window and smashed 
the lamp beside the pillow I had just 
quitted. It was one of those queer- 
shaped war-clubs some Eastern tribes 
use. But it had come from no human 
hand.”’ 

Father Brown threw away a daisy 
chain he was making, and rose with 
a wistful look. ‘‘ Has Major Putnam,” 
he asked, “ got any Eastern curios, 
idols, weapons and so on, from which 
one might get a hint ? ” 

“ Pienty of those, though not much 
use, I fear,”’ replied Cray ; “‘ but by all 
means come into his study.” 

As they entered they passed Miss 
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Watson buttoning her gloves for 
church, and heard the voice of Putnam 
downstairs still giving a lecture on 
cookery to the cook. In the Major’s 
study and den of curios they came 


suddenly on a third party, silk-hatted 


and dressed for the street, who was 
poring over an open book on the 
smoking-table—a book which ° he 


dropped rather guiltily, and turned. 

Cray introduced him civilly enough, 
as Dr. Oman, but he showed such dis- 
favour in his very face, that Brown 
guessed the two men, whether Audrey 
knew it or not, were rivals. Nor was 
the priest wholly unsympathetic with 
the prejudice. Dr. Oman was a very 
well-dressed gentleman indeed;  well- 
featured, though almost dark enough 
for an Asiatic. But Father Brown had 
to tell himself sharply that one should 
be in charity even with those who wax 
their pointed beards, who have small 
gloved hands and who speak with 
perfectly modulated voices. 

Cray seemed to find something speci- 
ally irritating in the small prayer-book 
in Oman’s dark-gloved hand. “I 
didn’t know that was in your line,”’ 
he said rather rudely. 

Oman laughed mildly, but without 
offence. ‘‘ This is more so, I know,” 
he said, laying his hand on the big 
book he had dropped, “ a dictionary of 
drugs and such things. But it’s rather 
too large to take to church.”” Then he 


closed the larger book, and _ there 
seemed again the faintest touch of 


hurry and embarrassment. 

“IT suppose,” said the priest, who 
seemed anxious to change the subject, 
“all these spears and things are from 
India ? ”’ 

“From everywhere,’’ answered the 
doctor. ‘‘ Putnam an old soldier, 
and has been in Mexico and Australia, 
and the Cannibal Islands for all I know.’ 

“T hope it was not in the Cannibal 
Islands,’ said Brown, “‘ that he learnt 
the art of cookery.’’ And he ran his 
eye over the stew-pots or other strange 
utensils on the wall. 

At this moment the jolly subject of 
their conversation thrust his laughing, 
lobsterish face into the room. ‘‘ Come 
along, Cray,” he cried. “‘ Your lunch is 
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just coming in. And the bells are ring- 
ing for those who want to go to church.” 

Cray slipped upstairs to change ; Dr. 
Oman and Miss Watson betook them- 
selves solemnly down the street, with 
a string of other church-goers; but 
Father Brown noticed that the doctor 
twice looked back and scrutinised the 
house ; and even came back to the 
corner of the street to look at it again. 

The priest looked puzzled. “ He 
can’t have been at the dust-bin,” he 
muttered. ‘“‘ Not in those clothes. Or 
was he here earlier to-day ?” 

Father Brown, touching other people, 
was as sensitive as a barometer; but 
to-day he seemed about as sensitive as 
a rhinoceros. By no social law, rigid 
or implied, could he be supposed to 
linger round the lunch of the Anglo- 
Indian friends ; but he lingered, cover- 
ing his position with torrents of amus- 
ing but quite needless conversation. 
He was the more puzzling because he 
did not seem to want any lunch. As 
one after another of the most exqui- 
sitely balanced kedgerees or curries, 
accompanied with their appropriate 
vintages, were laid before the other 
two, he only repeated that it was 
one of his fast-days, and munched 
a piece of bread and sipped and then 
left untasted a tumbler of cold water. 
His talk, however, was exuberant. 

“ T’ll tell you what I’ll do for you,’ 
he cried: “ I'll mix youa salad! I can’t 
eat it, but I'll mix it like an angel ! 
You’ve got a lettuce there.” 

“ Unfortunately it’s the only thing 
we have got,’ answered the good- 
humoured Major. ‘‘ You must remem- 
ber that mustard, vinegar, oil and so 
on vanished with the cruet and the 
burglar.” 

“I know,” replied Brown, rather 
vaguely. ‘‘ That’s what I’ve always 
been afraid would happen. That's 
why I always carry a cruet-stand about 
with me. I’m so fond of salads.”’ 

And to the amazement of the two men 
he took a pepper-pot out of his waist- 
coat pocket and put it on the table. 

“IT wonder why the burglar wanted 
mustard too,” he went on, taking 
a mustard-pot from another pocket. 
‘A mustard plaster, I suppose. And 
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vinegar,’’ producing that condiment, 
‘“haven’t I heard something about 
vinegar and brown paper? As for oil, 
which I think I put in my left——”’ 

His garrulity was an instant arrested ; 
for lifting his eyes, he saw what no one 
else saw—the black figure of Dr. Oman 
standing on the sunlit lawn and looking 
steadily into the room. Before he 
could quite recover himself Cray had 
cloven in. 

“You’re an astounding card,’’ he 
said, staring. ‘‘ I shall come and hear 
your sermons if they’re as amusing as 
your manners.”” His voice changed a 
little, and he leaned back in his chair. 

‘“Oh, there are sermons in a cruet- 
stand, too,”’ said Father Brown, quite 
gravely. ‘“‘ Have you heard of faith 
like a grain of mustard-seed ; or charity 
that anoints with oil? And as for 
vinegar, can any soldiers forget that 
solitary soldier, who, when the sun 
was darkened—~—”’ 

Colonel Cray leaned forward a little 
and clutched the tablecloth. 

Father Brown, who was making the 
salad, tipped two spoonfuls of the mus- 
tard into the tumbler of water beside 
him; stood up and said in a new, loud 
and sudden voice—‘‘ Drink that ! ”’ 

At the same moment the motion- 
less doctor in the garden came run- 
ning and bursting open a _ window, 
cried, “Am I wanted? Has he been 
poisoned ? ”’ 

“ Pretty near,’’ said Brown, with the 
shadow of a smile; for the emetic had 
very suddenly taken effect. And Cray 
lay in a deck-chair, gasping as for life, 
but alive. 

Major Putnam had sprung up, his 
purple face mottled. ‘‘ A crime!” he 
cried, hoarsely. ‘I will go for the 
police ! ” 

The priest could hear him dragging 
down his palm-leaf hat from the peg 
and tumbling out of the front door ; 


he heard the garden gate slam. But 
he only stood looking at Cray; and 
after a silence said quietly : 

“T shall not talk to you much ; but 


I will tell you what you want to know. 
here is no curse on you. The Temple 


of the Monkey was either a coincidence 
or a part of the trick; the trick was 
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the trick of a white man. There is 
only one weapon that will bring blood 
with that mere feathery touch: a 
razor held by a white man. There is 
one way of making a common room 
full of invisible overpowering poison : 
turning on the gas—the crime of a 
white man. And there is only one 
kind of club that can be thrown out of 
a window, turn in mid air and come 


back to the window next to it: the 
Australian boomerang. You'll see 


” 


some of them in the Major’s study. 

With that he went outside and spoke 
for a moment to the doctor. The 
moment after, Audrey Watson came 
rushing into the house and fell on her 
knees beside Cray’s chair. He could 
not hear what they said to each other ; 
but their faces moved with amaze- 
ment, not unhappiness. The doctor 
and the priest walked slowly towards 
the garden gate. 

‘““T suppose the Major was in love 
with her too,” he said with a sigh; 
and when the other nodded observed : 
“You were very generous, doctor. 
You did a fine thing. But what made 
you suspect ? ” 

“A very small thing,” said Oman; 
“but it kept me restless in church till 
I came back to see that all was well. 
That book on his table was a work on 
poisons; and was put down open at 
the place where it stated that a certain 
Indian poison, though deadly and 
difficult to trace, was particularly 
easily reversible by the use of. the 
commonest emetics. I suppose he 
read that at the last moment——’”’ 

“And remembered that there were 
emetics in the cruet-stand,”’ said Father 
Brown. ‘Exactly. He threw the cruet 
in the dust-bin, where I found it, along 
with other silver, for the sake of a 
burglary blind. But if you look at 
that pepper-pot I put on the table, 
you'll see a small hole. That’s where 
Cray’s bullet struck, shaking up the 
pepper and making the criminal sneeze.”’ 

There wasasilence. Then Dr. Oman 
said grimly, “‘The Major is a long 
time looking for the police.” 

“Or the police in looking for the 
Major?’ said the priest. ‘ Well, 
good-bye.” 
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I 
EAN, the street arab, had, as 
Mme Pecotin remarked, “the 
luck of the devil,’’ Monsieur 


having chosen him, a creature 
in rags, to be a member of such a 
great and exalted service as the police. 
Jean had been tested in the furnace and 
found true steel ; but Monsieur, a little 
old man with lynx eyes that were 
always watching, could read faces as 


any .good Parisian reads his Petit 
Journal every morning, and Jean 
owed this sudden luck of the devil 


to the sharpness of his ugly face as 
much as to any test that had been 
set him. 

The ways of Monsieur were curious. 
Instead of presenting Jean with a blue 
uniform and shining black belt, and 
placing him at the carrefour of the 
Madeleine or some other busy spot as 
guardian of the traffic, he had informed 
him he was still to wear his disreputable 
old clothes and still run about the 
streets. This was what Mme Pecotin, 
the vendor of chestnuts, gathered on 
the one visit since his new employment 
Jean had paid her, or rather her 
daughter, Loulou, of the blue eyes and 
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black curls. Mme Pecotin was sur- 
prised and not a little shocked. She 
would have been even more so if she 
had known what sort of trade Jean 
was learning. 

Monsieur directed a branch of the 
secret police whose sole duty was to 
watch all suspects, all discharged 
criminals in and around Paris. He had 
peculiar notions concerning those whom 
he employed, and Jean was not the first 
waif from the street he had apprenticed 
to the service. 

Jules, a detective in the employ of 
Monsieur, became his instructor. He 
taught him the secrets of the subtle art 
of shadowing. How to pick out your 
man from a crowd, and once having 
done so never to be near him, yet always 
to know where he is. How to watch a 
house the whole day through, the whole 
night through, and never to be viewed 
from the windows or noticed by passers- 
by. How to know, most difficult of all, 
a suspect from an honest man. Even 
Monsieur could fail at that. A thou- 
sand-and-one other tricks Jules taught 
Jean. And so assiduously did the pupil 
study, that in a couple of months he was 
entrusted with the task of watching a 
Russian against whose name there was 
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a note of interrogation in certain little 
accounts that Monsieur kept. 

Jean was in the seventh heaven of 
delight. In the figure of the big un- 
shaven Slav he scented deep mysteries, 
which he himself would unravel in the 
following days. Alas for the romance of 
a detective’s life! The Russian seemed 
an extremely ordinary individual, and 
behaved like any bon bourgeois, walking 
boldly about the streets as if they be- 
longed to him, drinking his liquor and 
reading his Figaro at the café as if 
there was nothing else to do in life. 

The young detective was disgusted, 
and on the third day of watching re- 
sumed his duties with rather a contempt 
for the Russian, who had proved so un- 
interesting and easy to watch. On this 
bright spring day the latter was even 
less active than usual, for after his 
déjeuner at a second-class restaurant he 
proceeded to saunter leisurely up and 
down the Avenue des Champs Elysées, 
evidently amusing himself by that 
always engrossing occupation of staring 
at the continual stream of fiacres, 
taxis, and carriages bound for the Bois 
with their fair occupants. 

Jean kept a fairly vigilant watch 
there was still a chance of the man being 
a Nihilist ; he did not, therefore, notice 


Mme Pecotin or Loulou among the 
crowd. The former was the first to 


espy him. Mme Pecotin was pleased at 
seeing Jean ; being a wise mother and a 
Frenchwoman into the bargain, she had 


been considering the future of her 
daughter. 
“ He is to be a policeman. Ha! the 


service is always good,” she muttered. 
“ He would make a bon parti for Loulou. 
Though they have not yet given him his 
uniform, and he still wears those ragged 
clothes, it is as well to make advances. 
One cannot seek for a son-in-law too 
early.’’ (Loulou was only thirteen.) 
With the sudden impulsiveness of the 
Southerners she gave her daughter a few 
sous and told her she might go to the 
Guignol with Jean. 

The Guignol, an elaborate Punch and 
Judy show, was just commencing not 
a hundred yards away. Loulou could 
scarcely believe her ears—but there was 
the money. If ever anyone had built a 
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castle in the air, it was this little woman 
with the blue eyes and black curls ; and 
yet, what a poor, mean castle it was— 
that she might some day see Polichin- 
elle at the Guignol. No mighty palace 
reared up by imagination’s wizardry 
had ever seemed so incapable of ful- 
filment as this mignon chateau—a view 
of Polichinelle at the Guignol. With 
her hot hands tightly grasping the dirty 
copper coins, so precious, she darted 
after Jean. She had to repeat her 
request twice over, pulling at his coat 
and looking up. Jean had grown tall 
these last few months. 

He replied at last, rather gruffly, “ I 
cannot,” refusing to look down, and 
gazing into the distance in an absorbed 
manner. 

“Jean!’’ There was an agony of re- 
proach in that one word: Loulou saw her 
mignon chateau vanishing into thin air. 

“T am on duty ; forgive me, it is im- 
possible,”’ he replied calmly. 

That anyone in his senses should re- 
fuse the offer of a free view of Polichin- 
elle at the Guignol seemed incredible 
to Loulou—and in such a cold-blooded 
fashion. 

“What is this wicked duty ?”’ she 
cried, stamping her foot in passion. 

“I cannot tell you,” he said in the 
same cold tones. 

“ Then I shall hate you all my life.” 
There was a suspicion of tears in her 
voice, 

Before the threat of tears Jean, alas! 
fell, as so many before him had fallen. 
“You see the big tall man over there, 
behind the lady with the big hat like 
the round Dome des Invalides. Eh 
bien! I must watch him. He must 
ever be in my sight; he may have papers, 
he may be making a conspiracy, he may 
throw a parcel like a big cracker—pouf ! 
it explodes, and, mon Dieu / a great man 
is killed. What would you—he must 
be watched.” 

Loulou was silent for a moment, awe- 
struck at such a revelation of wicked- 


ness. Jean tried to edge away. Un- 
fortunately, a singsong voice came 
from the Guignol. ‘“ Messieurs and 


mesdames, take your seats: in three 
minutes Polichinelle and his wife make 
their appearance.” 
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Loulou spoke desperately. ‘‘ He 
could not be so evil, he has a 


beautiful face; it is like the good 
saint on the painted window at the 
church of St. Eustache, with all 
the hair in his beard and none on 
the top of his head.”’ 

No answer. 

‘We can watch him at the same 
time as Polichinelle. 
near the Guignol now.” 

There was the same frigid silence 

Then Loulou said something in 
the heat of the moment that a 
whole Lent of fasting could not ex- 
piate. ‘‘ Paul Beaujeu will take 
me. He is so nice, never cross. 
He is a year older than you, Jean.” 
She regretted the fiction almost 
before she had finished speaking. 
There was certainly a cousin of that 
name in the depth of Auvergne ; 
but she had never seen him. Paul 
Beaujeu had no real existence what- 
ever. And the lie assumed such 
enormous proportions once it was 
uttered. 

Now Jean did not know who Paul 
Beaujeu was, but he scented a rival. 

A pang of jealousy shot through 
his heart. Duty appeared a small 
matter compared to the thought of 
being ousted from her affections. 
The Russian still stood near the 
Guignol, rendering the temptation 
even more terrible. Then he did a 
foolish thing, he looked down and 
met Loulou’s blue eyes. It was 
spring, the chestnut, trees in the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées were in 
flower. At the meeting of the eyes 
Jean hesitated no longer. 

“Quick,” he said, “‘ but remember, 
I must leave if he goes away from where 
he is at present.”’ 

Loulou forgot the lie and the awful 
heart-thump following it in the thrill of 
delight as she sat down in the second 
row, where there were just two places 
left, and clapped with an enthusiastic 
audience assembled to see Polichinelle. 
Ah, the rapture of what followed! It 
was so droll. Loulou laughed till the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. To be 


sure, Jean had tried to slip away in the 
But she had grasped his arm 


middle. 
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Jean had tried to slip away in the middle. 


firmly—-he had struggled—a__ bucolic 
old gentleman behind had flown into a 
passion, and Jean had collapsed into his 
seat again. 

The performance was over, and 
Loulou, in a heaven of laughter at the 
humours of Punchinello, was still mur- 
muring ‘‘ Bis! Encore /’’ mechanically 
to herself, when a groan from her com- 
panion brought her to earth again. 
‘He is gone. I have lost him—the 
Russian. Fool that I was not to follow 
him when he left the Guignol ! ” 

Before Loulou realised the sense of 
these words she found herself alone on 
the pavement. Ten minutes, a quarter 
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of an hour passed. All Loulou’s joy 
had vanished, and still no sign of the 
man who had stood behind the wearer 
of the hat like the round Dome des 
Invalides. 

Jean returned at last with a rather 
white face. “It is no use,” he said 
dismally. ‘“‘ There is no possibility of 
finding him now.” 

The misery in his voice was too 
much. Loulou turned away with a 
painful sense of guilt. The lie was 
burning very deep at the moment. 

‘““ And what shall I say to Monsieur 
when he asks me where is he whom I 
set you to watch ?”’ continued the other 
bitterly. 

The little girl suddenly lifted her head 
with ashudder. ‘“‘ Jean, I beseech you 
do not tell Monsieur that it was I who 
made you lose the man with the bald 
head. He would put me into prison, 
where they feed you on bread and water, 
where they tie your hands with iron 
ropes.”’ She held up two small brown 
hands with an imploring gesture. 

“Loulou,” said Jean severely, “ do 
men ever tell on girls?’ The question 
was unanswerable, as Jean was the only 
specimen of mankind with whom Loulou 
had ever had dealings. ‘‘ But girls 
sometimes tell on men—they talk, they 
chatter.’”’ This also was unanswerable, 
yet seemed somehow unjust. At an- 
other time Loulou would have flared 
up. “If you say a word of what has 
happened, even to the Holy Mother in 
your prayers,” continued Jean in the 
same stern tones, “ you will be only ” 

his voice rose to a note of high con- 
tempt—“ a girl.” 

“IT will never tell,’ said Loulou 
meekly, “‘ but you will forgive me, ma 
petite grenouille ?’’ With woman’s guile 
she used the old title by which she had 
first addressed him. 

“I won't,” he snapped. Then turn- 
ing on his heel, with a sudden burst of 
anger, he cried out, ‘‘ Mille tonneres !/ 
how can I ever forgive you? My life 
has been ruined so that you, petite 
frimousse, might see Polichinelle ! ”’ 
Jean could not contain himself in his 
rage of despair, his feelings quite over- 
mastered him. With a sudden half- 
sob he moved away from her side and 
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disappeared into the block of the traffic. 
The stream of vehicles moved on, and 
Loulou waited, but this time Jean did 
not come back. 

She began to walk slowly homeward, 
wondering sadly why after such a great 
calamity the sun should still shine, the 
chestnut-trees remain in flower, and all 
the world laugh and chatter as before. 
Jean would never forgive her, Jean, 
who had always been so loving and kind. 
What mattered if she had never seen 
Polichinelle ? What mattered anything! 
He would not forgive her. This was 
the burden of her thoughts. Loulou 
had reached that grave moment in life 
when her trouble was too serious for 
tears. It might not have been so, but 
Jean had forbidden even that last re- 
source—to go back home to her rosary 
with the gold cross and tell her sorrow 
to the Mother of them all, over the 
dropping beads. 

At the thought of that cherished 
possession, the rosary with the gold 
cross—given to her by her aunt, the 
Mother-Superior of the Beaulieu Con- 
vent—-Loulou was inspired with a sud- 
den desperate hope. There was still a 
chance of saving him, but it required 
courage, and she knew herself to be a 
coward. Only two days ago, Jacques, 
the shoemaker, had shown her in his 
garret the frogs he bred for sale, and she 
had run screaming from them, not 
pausing till her face was hidden in her 
mother’s ample skirts. And this dread- 
ful something was worse than frogs, was 
worse than all crawling things, all leap- 
ing beasts; yet for the sake of Jean it 
must be faced. She hastened her steps 
and passed him, a disconsolate figure 
standing at the corner of the Avenue, 
looking moodily up and down. She 
hastened her steps still more. 


II 


Monsieur was angry, terribly angry ; 
his green eyes blazed like those of cats 
when they throw out sparks of livid 
green in the firelight. ‘Il am grieved, 
Jean ; but as you have failed so grossly, 
there is nothing for it, you must leave 
the service. Look you, Jean, I know 
you have no friends among the other 
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sweepings of the streets. How then, 
nom du ciel! did you miss the man in 
broad daylight in the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées? Stupid, fathead, sot, 
dunce! The world has no room for 
fools—go and drown yourself!” 

The whole soul of Jean rose up 
against such an unjust accusation as 
that of deficiency of intellect. His 
pride—-even the child of the gutter has 
pride—was painfully humbled. Never- 
theless he must remain loyal to Loulou. 
Though he did not believe in iron ropes, 
he was not quite sure that she had not 
committed some sort of criminal offence. 
It was quite possible that she might be 
taken to the lock-up. He had heard 
dark tales of that grim place, known in 
la langue verte as “‘ the salad basket.” 
Where there would be horrible women, 
or, worse still, where she would be alone 
in a small cell the whole day, the whole 
night, sitting on a stool fixed to the 
wall, in an agony of fear. The imagina- 
tion of Jean was vivid, he saw it all in 
his mind’s eye. So, gritting his white, 
gleaming teeth together, he remained 
silent. 

“Am I to kick you out of the room, 


fool? I repeat, go and drown your- 
self!’’ The voice of Monsieur was fierce. 


Jean departed in haste. 

The old man was deeply disappointed, 
not at losing the Russian—he could be 
found again—but at the hopeless failure 
of Jean. He directed a large and com- 
plex body of detectives and he had not 
often made a mistake in choosing his 


men. Jean, the street arab, had given 
better promise than any. Monsieur 


was still fuming and muttering to him- 
self when there was a knock at the door, 
and, without waiting for an answer, 
some one coolly opened it and walked 
into the room. 

The eyes of Monsieur gleamed again ; 
he was not in a humour to be trifled 
with, and his mouth opened to say 
something particularly disagreeable 
it remained thus. The intruder, a little 
girl with a thick crop of curls, was the 
first to speak. ‘“‘ You are Monsieur ? 
I have some important business with 
you.” Her voice faltered a little. The 


other had such a grim look ; yet it was 
certainly the right expression—Mme 
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Pecotin had used it once to a police- 
man. ‘“‘ Jean is unhappy,” she con- 
tinued, ‘he has done wrong. If you 
forgive him I will give you— She 
paused, and with an air of portentous 
gravity drew from under her cloak a 
string of coloured beads, attached to 
which was a gold cross. 

In all his long life Monsieur had never 
been so taken aback, and there had been 
sometimes good cause. 

“Monsieur will accept ?”’ she said, 
timidly stretching out her hand. 

He saw the effort it cost and he heard 
the regretful sigh. The beginnings of 
a smile lurked round the corners of 
his mouth, though he spoke sternly. 
“Then it was you, mademoiselle, who 
decoyed Jean away from his duty and 
led him into the paths of wickedness ? ” 

Her baby face grew pale and her 
underlip trembled. How had _ this 
terrible man discovered her guilty 
secret ? ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur, do not ask 
me,’’ she cried tearfully, “‘ but take this, 
it is worth many francs. My grand- 
aunt, the Mother-Superior, sent it to 
me from Auvergne—for you know, 
Monsieur, we come from Auvergne.” 
In spite of the fear there was a distinct 
note of pride in her voice. Those from 
Auvergne in the chestnut trade consider 
themselves a superior people, a regular 
tribe of Levi, the chosen of the French 
nation. 

The old man bowed solemnly. ‘A 
compatriot,” he murmured. “ But, 
alas ! mademoiselle, | cannot accept this 
pretty necklace. It was meant to 
adorn the beautiful. Jean has failed 
and must pay the penalty.”’ 

Loulou suddenly lost her terror ; he 
was a compatriot, he would be merciful 
perhaps, and not put her in prison if 
she confessed. “It was all the fault 
of Polichinelle,’’ she burst out. “I 
implored Jean to take me to see him, 
but he would not. Then I said, Paul 
Beaujeu is not cross, he will take me. 
It was a big lie, Monsieur, for there is no 
Paul Beaujeu. Alas! Jean believed, and 
he came. Then he would leave me, but 
I grasped his coat so firmly he could not 
till it was all over. And, mutsére de 
misére! when we looked for the man 
with no hair he was gone! ”’ 





















































Once away, few could catch Jean, the guttersnipe, 
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Monsieur quite understood. ‘“‘ Poor 
fallen Adam,” he muttered musingly, 
pinching her cheek; then his voice 
growing sterner, he said decisively: “I 
cannot take Jean back, so let us con- 
sider the subject closed. It is late, 
mademoiselle, you had better be getting 
home. Where do you live, and may I 
ask how did you come here ? ”’ 

She answered almost in a whisper. 
“T live huit Rue du Pave. I followed 
Jean here, and when he came out 
it was easy to slip in, for I am small. 
The concierge did not see me, nor 
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Jean walked boldly out of his hiding-place— 
into the arms of Monsieur. 
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the gentleman writing in the room 
outside.” 

“ Huit Rue du Pave! It is only a 
couple of streets away. I will take you 
home and explain to madame your 
mother,” said the other, with a whim- 
sical expression on his face. He had 
taken a fancy to the little girl with the 
angel blue eyes who was so troubled 
about the big lie she had told. 

Loulou went out with Monsieur, and 
as she went she fumbled with the beads 
under her cloak, praying to the patron 
saint of Auvergne as she had never 

prayed before in all her short life ; 

and the burden of it was that a 
miracle should happen and Mon- 
sieur repent. 


III 


In the eyes of the quondam street 
arab his former haunts, the back 
streets and byways, the small shops 
and the corners where the commeéres 
gossiped of an evening, seemed now 
dull and dreary. He had lost touch 
with the events of the Faubourg. 
And he did not care to try to pick 
up the threads of his old life again, 
for he was sick at heart. Monsieur 
had told him to go and drown him- 
self. There was plenty of water 
near, and he might have seriously 
considered the question. He was 
young, and youth always finds it 
easier to commit suicide than the 
aged—the unknown, even as per- 
sonified by death, has a certain 
mysterious attraction. Unfortun- 
ately, Monsieur had ordered him to 
do it. From a sheer spirit of con- 
tradiction he refused to entertain 
such a thought. Nothing on earth 
save a counter order from Monsieur 
would have persuaded Jean to jump 
into the river that night. 

He felt utterly dejected, for he 
had set his heart on some day be- 
coming a shining light in the Secret 
Service. And bitterest of all was 
the thought that Loulou had been 
the cause of his failure. Her offence 
was unpardonable, and so was that 
of Monsieur, whom he hated with 
a particular hatred for having been 
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perfectly just and within his rights in 
discharging him. As Jean thought 
over the events of the afternoon again, 
he began to wonder if Loulou had found 
her way home alone. Mme Pecotin had 
no doubt expected him to return with 
her. He remembered the desolate little 
figure as he had left her, standing alone 
on the pavement in the Jong avenue, 
and a feeling of something akin to 
remorse made him hesitate and then 
walk quickly in the direction of the Rue 
du Pave. Unfortunately, as he drew 
near the small street, he became 
troubled with another thought, the 
thought that must necessarily trouble 
all in his condition, as to how, where, 
and when he should get his next meal. 

The question was speedily answered. 
A few yards down the street outside a 
shop stood a large, rather stout woman 
bargaining with a pallid little shopman. 
The discussion was evidently heated, 
and madame had placed her basket on 
the ground, probably so as to gesticulate 
and threaten the more easily with her 
big red arms. She was half turned 
from the precious basket. It was, 
therefore, easy for the veriest fool to 
creep up and put in a hand. Jean 
argued he had nothing, therefore he 
would lose nothing, and he might gain 
a supper if he helped himself, as in the 
old days, to what belonged to his 
neighbour. 

“ Sale coco ! you have given me bad 
money. Dame/ must a poor woman 
who labours in the street all day, in the 
hot sun, in the wind, in the heavy rain, 
be cheated by a little snippet with a 
green face like yours? Sale coco va!” 

The shrill tones covered the approach 
of Jean. He reached the basket and 
drew noiselessly from it a bottle of 
wine, a large parcel which his nose told 
him was good. Unfortunately, at that 
instant the incensed lady stamped her 
foot violently, and in so doing kicked the 
basket. She looked down. The boy’s 
and the woman’s eyes met with a glare 
for one half moment. It was too late, 
the tell-tale bottle lay in his hand. Jean 
dodged under her arm, and scurried off 
like a rat, at the click of the latch, with 
a savoury morsel from the larder. 

The voice of Mme Pecotin was raised 
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loud in lament as her supper sped 
down the street. Once away, few could 
catch Jean, the guttersnipe. On he 
sailed, the stick of the butcher, the 
hand of the gendarme, the teeth of the 
snail-merchant’s mongrel, all just miss- 
ing him. Something of the old savage 
joy in life returned to the boy as, a 
little later, he cowered under an arch 
while the hue and cry swept away into 
the distance. He stood there panting, 
like a hare under a hedge, silent, watch- 


ing as keenly as Monsieur Renard 
himself. Surely the king of the streets 


had come back into his own again. 

Five minutes passed and Jean walked 
boldly out of his hiding-place—into the 
arms of Monsieur. He was so’ taken 
aback that he allowed himself to be 
caught by the collar, held at arm’s 
length, and examined by that gentle- 
man’s critical eye. 

Monsieur snuffed the air. ‘‘ Hem, 
hem, a distinct aroma of Gruyére 
cheese.” He pounced upon the parcel 
projecting from the prisoner’s pocket. 
“So, so, a bottle of the wine of Gas- 
cony.” He grasped the neck of the 
offending article. ‘ You are evidently 
going to sup well to-night, sir.” 

Jean became restless under the grip. 
Monsieur continued sternly : “‘ You have 
not obeyed my orders ; you should have 
drowned yourself quite an hour ago. 
If you had done so I should have ad- 
mired you as a brave fool; if you had 
done nothing and idled about the 
gutters, I should not have considered 
you at all, except, perhaps, to wish you 
a safe journey to the devil; but as you 
have played the rascal and stolen a 
bottle of the wine of Gascony, not to 
mention almost a kilogramme of sweet- 
smelling cheese, I shall ” Jean 
knew what the next words would pro- 
bably be—call a gendarme. He gave 
one more desperate wriggle and spat 
audaciously into the face of Monsieur. 
“T,” continued the other imperturb- 
ably, “‘ shall take you back into the 
service, for I perceive, Jean, you are a 
man of action, not only in love, but 
also in the business of life.” 

Loulou gave acry of delight, and Jean 
noticed her for the first time; he 
blushed to the roots of his hair, hanging 
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his head with rather a guilty expres- 
sion. 

Monsieur continued: ‘‘Of course 
there is one condition—you must not 
speak to mademoiselle again unless | 
give you permission. As a man of 
honour to a man of honour will you 
promise ? ”’ 

The test had come. Loulou’s face 
grew long, her eyes opened wide and 
big with anxiety, and she almost 
dropped the beads tightly gripped by 
her small fingers under the cloak. Yet 
neither she nor the other quite ex- 
pected the calm, ‘‘ Yes, Monsieur,” 
from Jean. 

“ As a reward for the love you show 
for your profession you may accompany 
mademoiselle the rest of the way 
home,” said the old man, with a green 
sparkle in his eyes. 

Jean shook his head in decided 
negation, and his face grew almost as 
red as the crimson handkerchief with 
which Monsieur suddenly blew his 
nose. 

“And if you are ordered to do it ?”’ 
said Monsieur, thinking there was some 
scruple in the way. 

“[ dare not,” replied Jean, in evi- 
dent distress, and lowering his voice he 
whispered, “‘ Nom de nom / spare me, 
have pity, ask me to do anything but 
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this—I have stolen the supper of Mme 
Pecotin ! ”’ 

Monsieur understood the tragedy, 
for he intercepted a look from Loulou 
that should have shrivelled Jean up. 
“A nice kettle of fish, young jacka- 
nape; go and report yourself to Jules,”’ 
he said curtly. ‘‘ Come, mademoiselle.”’ 

Jean, with a heavy heart in which 
there was something of envy, watched 
the two disappear round the corner. 
What had he gained afterall? Hewas 
once more in the service, pardoned by 
Monsieur, but at a heavy price. Lou- 
lou was mortally offended, she would 
go to Paul Beaujeu for consolation. 
with a 


The tables were turned ven- 
geance. She, now, would never forgive 
him. And Jean felt he would sacrifice 


his position under Monsieur in the 
Secret Service a thousand times over, if 
he could in return recall that one 
moment of madness when he had pil- 
ferred the basket of Mme Pecotin; or 
better still, if he could blot out that 
look of bitter offence from Loulou’s 
eyes. 

Thinking thus, Jean turned on his 
heel and sadly went his way to report 
himself to Jules. The miracle had 
happened and Loulou’s prayers were 
answered, but answered as they gener- 
ally are in this contrary world. 
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' ILLIAM writes that he is 
home from Italy, Helena, 
that he is married to 
Lucia Vasotti, and that 

he begs us to send the child to Great 

House on a visit, so that it may 

be less lonely for Lucia—a stranger 

in a strange land, as he justly ob- 
serves.” 

‘““ And likely to remain so. 
unsuitable.” 

‘Hush, Helena, we must not be 
harsh. We will send the child, but only 
for a short time.” 

Launce was that child, and that was 
the first word he had of Lucia Vasotti 
her name, linked with ‘“ unsuitable. 
It must have been blown to him on some 
wind of chance, because he was up in the 
dove-house at the time with three 
Ribston pippins and The Bride of 
Lammermoor. The flutter of homely 
wings was in his ears, the sharp fresh 
apple-scent on his lips, Lucia was 
maddening on the sunlit page before 
him, and “ Lucia’’ was blown past 
him on the keen spring air. Until 
he died, that name was to him as the 
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call of remembered music far away. 
Then old Pansy came and hauled him 
down the ladder in a hurry to be mea- 
sured for two new shirts. 

Launce was the only child at that 
time in the family, and he was used to 
being handed round a large circle of 
grown-ups for the comfort of this or 
that member thereof, like a _ foot- 
warmer. He remembered his Uncle 
William as a tall, dark man, incredibly 
supplied with shillings and generous of 
the same. Great House he did not 
know, but he was a child of steadfast 
mind. He went off very calmly, well 
shawled and muffled, with a small 
black box and two white mice in 
a cage. It was a day’s journey, of 
which he remembered little, save that 
the willow catkins were out and the 
southward-fronting gorsein bloom along 
the windy coast. He reached Great 
House just as a wild sunset was flaring 
above the sea. 

The house stood high for that level 
land, surrounded with a great sweep of 
terraces and plantations. It was built 
upon a fair and gracious plan, but the 
bitter sea and the north-east had taken 
their toll of it. The gardens were 
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starved with sand, and the trees shorn 
off at wind-mark as with a sword. The 
buildings too were grey and wind- 
bitten, but now they swam in a strange 
red light. On the terrace above the 
beach a lady paced up and down, 
wrapped in a red cloak. And she 
moved like a moving flame in a still 
mist of fire. 

“That is Unsuitable Lucia,’ said 
Launce. He turned along the terrace 
path where the sea-shells gritted with 
the gravel, the mouse-cage tied up in a 
blue handkerchief in one hand, and his 
cap in the other, rehearsing the little 
speech that Aunt Helena had taught 
him last Sunday with his.collect. Asa 
result he was not very clear whether his 
“honoured aunt and the warm welcome 
that ever awaited dear William’s bride, 
however unexpected,” held a prominent 
position in the Church Service, or 
whether he must remind this Lucia 
that we have no power of ourselves 
to help ourselves, but need to be 
kept both outwardly in our bodies and 
inwardly in our souls. However, he 
had no time for either, for the lady 
saw him, and stood, holding out her 
hands. 

“Are you Launce ?” 

The child went up to her ; he could 
see that her eyes and hair would have 
been very dark without the red-gold 
light that shone in them as fire shines 
through smoke. Then she moved 
quickly and kissed him, and the vision 
was blotted in the folds of her red cloak, 
through which he saw the world as in a 
flame. ‘“‘ Are youLaunce? Iam your 
new Aunt Lucia, but you must call me 
Lucy, for I am English now. I shall 
love you, little, brown, long-nosed boy. 
Will you love me?” 

But how could the boy answer, 
drowned in his first vision of what a face 
might be ? 

She laughed a little, and sent a long, 
ringing call up to the house—*‘ William, 





O William, here is our nephew come.” 
And then there was Uncle William, 
jumping out of the window of the gun- 
room and running down the terraces, 
and saying, By Gad, now, was that big 
boy little Launce, and how glad he was 
to see him, and Mrs. Annerley had tea 
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ready in her room. But first he’d 
better give the mice to Simmons. 

‘““T’d rather have them in my room, 
if Aunt Lucia does not mind. They are 
not very mousy.” 

“ Afraid you'll be lonely in the night, 
ch?” 

“ No, Uncle Will; I’m afraid they will 
be lonely, they are sensitive mice.”’ 

And Lucia laughed. ‘‘ Why should 
I mind, William, the pretty little living 
things in the house ? There are so few 
of them.” She glanced at the house 
with a faint shiver. The sea had 
suddenly taken the sun, and they 
moved like grey ghosts in a ghostly 
garden. Only on Lucia’s face the light 
seemed to linger. 

Uncle Will patted her hand as he had 
patted Launce. ‘ Well, come along, 
laddie. You must be hungry, and Mrs. 
Annerley has slain the fatted calf. But 
go into the gun-réom first. There’s 
someone there you see more often than 
you do me.” 

“Who?” 

“Your godfather.” 

Launce went to the gun-room with a 
happy face, and greeted his godfather 
with a nod, as one boy greets another. 
Mr. Geoffrey Launcelot was sitting on 
the table, apparently busy in admiring 
his own legs, very effective in new 


gaiters. He went straight to the point, 
as was his custom. ‘‘ How’s the brown 
rabbit ? ”’ 


“Well, sir, thank you, and has seven 
little ones. I’vegiven two to Bill’s boy.” 

“ That’s right. Always give away 
what you don’t want yourself. How’s 
Foxy ?”’ 

“ He’s well too.’ 

“ And what do you think of your new 
aunt ? ”’ 

Launce stood gazing at him above the 
mouse-cage. He opened his lips to 
speak, but the vision came on him 
again, and something beat in his heart 
and choked his throat like the flutter of 
prisoned wings. He stood stammering, 
and felt with amazement his own 
cheeks grow wet with tears. 

Mr. Launcelot handed him a handker- 
chief with an unmoved face. “ Boy,” 
said he, “I’m sometimes damnably 
afraid you’re going to be a poet.”’ 
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Launce steadied his nerves with Mrs. 
Annerley’s veal pie. He slept in a 
little gaunt room looking out over the 
gardens. Downstairs there was music 
Lucia’s laughter, the piano, Uncle 
Will’s hunting songs, and then young 
Geoffrey’s tenor, high and wild as 
a bugle, ringing through the hollow 
corridors. 





I dare not ask a kiss, 

I dare not beg a smile, 

Lest having that or this, 

I might grow proud the while, 





He fell asleep to the unaccustomed 
music, and he awoke to music—the 
bleak music of the wind and the sea. 


He was Iate for breakfast, but 
Geoffrey was even later, strolling in 
imperturbably after the eggs, his curly 
hair still sleek from the sea. 

“ To-day,”’ Uncle Will announced, 
‘we're going to unpack wedding pre- 
sents.” 

Unpack—a happy word. Launce 
awoke from a dream of Lucia’s morning 
face behind the urn. 

“Well, boy ? ” 

“T have a new knife, sir. If I might 
cut the strings—— ? ”’ 

“Come into the hall. They are all 
there. And you shall cut all the 
strings.” 

The grey old hall was littered with 
packages and cases and straw; the 
wind shook the curtains, and drove 
along the floor a fine dust that was not 
dust of the earth, but sand of the sea. 
Launce was sent for Lucia’s red cloak, 
a happy errand. And when he came 
back they had knocked a wooden case 
apart and stood above the swathed 
contents, waiting with a smile for the 
offices of the new knife. 

There were many strings to be cut, 
but at last the packing and the sack- 
cloth fell away. And Launce cried out 
suddenly and was silent. He felt again 
that flutter as of wings in his heart. 

Yesterday he had looked his first on 
beauty living and mortal. Now he 
looked his first on beauty dead and all 
but immortal. 

A boy was there, sleeping in the 
honey-coloured marble that seemed to 
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have drunk its fill of some _ long- 
remembered sun. So soft, so warm, so 
golden-grey it shone in the dusk of the 
hall, that Launce cried out again to 
touch it and find it cold. The boy lay 
with his head thrown back on his arm. 
Vine-leaves, broken now, were falling 
from his hand, clinging to his curls, and 
vine-leaves lay where his little goat- 
hooves had crushed them ere he slept. 
His face was neither good nor evil, only 
beautiful. And his happy sleep seemed 
so light a thing that a laugh, a song, the 
touch of a bird’s wing or the shadow of 
a falling leaf must serve to break it, and 
awaken him to some unknown life apart 
from evil and from good, the rising and 
setting of whose days and nights was 
beauty. 

“ Well, my lady,” cried Uncle Will in 
his big voice, ‘‘ you know where that 
comes from, hey ?” 

With one of her swallow-swift move- 
ments, Lucia stooped above it. “‘ The 
villa,’ she murmured, ‘the gardens, 
the laughing sea, and the sun 7 
She laid her cheek suddenly to the 
smooth, cold cheek of the sleeping faun. 
“‘T kiss you, O beautiful, for the sea and 
the sun—for Italy x3 

** You are an odd kitten, Lucia,”’ said 
Uncle Will, ‘‘ and you have some dust 
on your cheek. Let me wipe it off for 
you. And don’t forget to tell Mrs. 
Annerley about those sweetbreads.”’ 

To Launce—and another—it seemed 
the little faun should have smiled and 
wakened beneath that kiss of hers. 

Launce wrote home that evening : 








My dear Aunt Helena, I am very Well. 
The mice are very Well. Uncle William is 
very Well, and will write when he can gain 
Leisure. AuntLuciaisvery Well. lam glad 
to be here to prevent her from being Lonely. 
My dear Godfather is here too, to prevent her 
from being Lonely. He sends his Compli- 
ments, and did not tell me how to spell it. 
He has new Gaiters. He has a new Horse, 
which he calls Monseigneur. I do my Latin 
daily, and am, my dear Aunt, your loving and 
dewtiful Nephew, Launce. My dear Aunt. 
She is Bewtiful. 


II 


Launce was very happy at Great 
House, in a way that was a little be- 
wildered and dream-like. The grooms 
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and gardeners liked him, and were 
kindly. There were horses in the 
stables, great store of pups and kittens, 
and a boy with red hair who kept two 
ferrets and had been known to win 
sevenpence on the races. He read 
Latin with Uncle Will, who had for- 
gotten his syntax, but vastly revered 
Horace. He had long walks and talks 
with Lucia on the windy terraces, and 
might dream of her by the hour in a 
newly-dug cave behind the summer- 
house. Mr. Launcelot, fashionably lan- 
guid by day, was wont to wake up in the 
evening and go thundering about the 
country on his great bay horse. Often 
he took Launce on the saddle in front of 
him, and the boy would spend an hour 
of delirious delight as they swooped in 
great. curves about the hard beaches, 
returning with clouded stars ahead and 
the foam of the inrunning tide at the 
horse’s heels. Sometimes they would 
all go off together, a merry party, 
Uncle Will on his steady grey weight- 
carrier, Launce on a fat pony, Lucia on 
a brave old mare with a touch of the 
Arab. Then at the last mile Uncle Will 
would say, ‘‘ Give her a gallop, Geoff,”’ 
and the two lightweights would flash 
away, the old mare running as smooth 
as a swallow, and Geoffrey a neck 
behind, bearing hard on Monseigneur’s 
bit—away and away, down the levels 
of silver sand to the far lights of Great 
House. Uncle Will always rode that 
last mile with Launce in silence. Once 
he said, “ I wish I weren’t forty-three, 
boy, and didn’t ride fourteen stone.”’ 
It occurred to Launce that his god- 
father, fighting the great bay, was a fine 
thing to see. 

They set the sleeping faun on an old 
pedestal against the sea wall, among a 
struggling growth of rusty wallflowers 
and sea-lavender, under the windows of 
Launce’s room and the gun-room. The 
boy would waken in the moonlight and 
watch that other boy asleep in the gusts 
of the night. Sometimes the waves 


would cover the flat beach almost to the 
bounds of the garden ; and then in the 
early morning Launce would go and 
clear the little faun of dried weed and 
sand, and the bitter salt crusting of the 
He begged a hardy rose of the 


sea. 
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gardener, and planted it at the faun’s 
head, but the wind uprooted it. 

Lucia found him as he was taking it 
from the sand. ‘‘ What are you doing, 
little boy?” She nearly always called 
him “ Little boy,” with a smile that was 
a caress. 

Launce found it hard to explain, and 
turned very red in the effort. “I 
thought he would like a flower.” 

‘“‘ But there are little flowers here.” 

“Yes, know. They are very sweet, 
but the lavender looks grey, and the 
wallflowers are like rust. I—I thought 
he would like something—different. 
These—these are not his flowers.” 

She was dressed for riding, and stood 
looking at the child gravely, tapping the 
stone with her whip. ‘‘ What then? ” 

“A red rose, Madonna.” 

“ Hush,” said Lucia quickly, ‘‘ hush. 
You must not call me that.”’ She laid 
her fingers an instant on his lips. 

Launce turned redder than ever. 
“Tm _ sorry, Aunt Lucy. I heard 
godfather call you that, and Uncle Will 
laughed. I thought it was polite.” 
He hoped she would laugh too, and kiss 
him in a pleased way, as she did when 
he remembered to give her her English 
name of Lucy. 

But she still looked at him strangely. 
“‘ These little flowers are just as sweet,” 
she said, with earnestness; ‘‘ they are 
brave and poor, but they content the 
heart. Oh yes, they content the heart.” 

“Not his,’’ persisted Launce; “ he 
wants roses, Aunt Lucy, red roses with 
the sun on ’em.”’ He looked up at her 
shamefacedly, and saw to his relief that 
she was smiling at last, though her eyes 
were shadowed. 

“ How do you know ? ” 

Launce shuffled in the sand. There 
was nothing she might not have of him 
when she used that voice. He would 
have told her of his fight with the red- 
haired boy, of the cave behind the 
summer-house, even of the humiliating 
fact that he still kept, secretly, at the 
bottom of his play-box, a shapeless 
wooden doll called Ephraim. Now she 
lightly asked of him a harder thing—his 
dreams. Well, she should have them. 

“| think he is not really asleep, the 
little faun. Aunt Lucy, I think in the 
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night, the quite dark night, he wakes 
u ” 





“He wakes up ee 

“Yes. He’s not very clever. He 
does not know where he is. But he can 
do things.” 

“ What things, little boy ?”’ 

“T don’t quite know. But he knows 
something, and they knowtoo. I think 
I’ve seen, Aunt Lucy—I’m almost sure 
I’ve seen. I think he calls things. He 
wakes and calls. It is like music, but 
there is no sound. It is like dancing, 
but he does not move. Only he is 
awake, somehow, inside the stone. 
And last night, when the moon came out 
between the clouds, I saw the rabbits 
dance on the path, and other things 
too - 

“What things ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Launce 
desperately. ‘‘I fell asleep on the 
window-sill. Little queer things out of 
the larch-plantation, but all alive and 
dancing.” 

“ Dancing Sg 

“Yes,” said Launce, fired by his own 
fancies—“ like this.’”” He flung two 
handfuls of sand in the air, and began 
to dance on the starved grass. He was 
small and slight, and he moved, in his 
wild fit, like an elf of the woods, a leaf in 
the wind. All the steps he ever knew 
he wove into a medley, beautiful be- 
cause of the speed and grace of his 
little flinging body. Then, dancing fast 
and faster, he lost them, and there was 
nothing but young life leaping in the air, 
as the blood in the heart, the wave on 
the sea. ‘‘ This is how the little faun 
dances,” he cried shrilly. 

And in amoment Lucia had swept up 
her trailing skirts and was dancing too. 

If the child danced like a leaf in the 
wind, she danced like a flame in the 
bracken, a swallow in the air. Launce 
dropped on his hands and knees to 
watch her, breathless, and she wove a 
chain of lovely movements around him 
ashe knelt. Her feet moved like music, 
her green habit seemed to bear her up 
like a bubble with fire in the heart of it. 
Her wild face was flushed, exquisite 
under her shaken hair. But when 
Geoffrey Launcelot came down the 
path she stopped in a flash, and was 
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once more the great lady of Great 
House. 

“Will can’t come,” said Geoffrey, 
pulling on his gloves ; he had apparently 
seen nothing of the dancing. ‘‘ He bade 
me offer my escort, signora.”’ 

“‘ Shall we ride, sir? ’”’ said Lucia 
gravely. 

Mr. Launcelot bowed. “‘ If you will 
so far honour me, signora ? ”’ 

Then, catching the subdued wonder 
of his eyes, Lucia laughed, and Geoffrey 
began to laugh, and Launce echoed them 
for very pleasure in the sound. “ But 
do not call me that, Cousin Geoffrey,” 
said Lucia. ‘“‘ Do not say, ‘signora.’” 

“What must I say ? ”’ 

“Say ‘ Cousin Lucy.’ That is Eng- 
lish, and of the English custom. I wish 
to forget—the other a 

“Thank you, Cousin Lucy.” Geoff- 
rey did not lift his eyes from his gloves. 
“IT told Simmons to bring the horses 
round to the foot of the steps. Shall 
we mount there ? ” 

A flight of broad, shallow stone stairs 
led from the lower terrace to the beach. 
They were always scoured and swept by 
wind and wave, half buried in sand, 
with shells and bent-grass in the cracks. 
Simmons was holding the two horses on 
the beach-road beneath. Launce joined 
him, and was warned from  Mon- 
seigneur’s heels. The others followed. 
Geoffrey handed Lucia down the old 
steps as though all London town were 
watching, and had for his reward the 
touch of her foot in his hand as she 
sprang to the saddle. 

“ Shall we take the boy ?”’ he asked, 
with a look at Launce, hopping hope- 
fully in the sand. 

Lucia glanced with a little shrug at 
Monseigneur. “If you think it is 
safe.”’ 

“TI guarantee that, of the two, my 
neck is the only one like to be broken. 
And that, Cousin Lucy, is of conse- 
quence to nobody.” 

Lucia was bubbling over with mis- 
chief. ‘‘ I do think you take very good 
care of your neck, Cousin Geoffrey,” she 
said kindly. “I hear of you as a very 
reckless young man, but I see nothing of 
it. You do no very hard things, and 
you always change your boots when 
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they are wet. And I have left my whip 
near the little faun Dio mio! 

The others echoed her startled cry. 
For Geoffrey, with a sudden little laugh, 
faced the bay horse at the broad steps 
and began forcing him up them, with 
hand and knee and spur—up, up, 
snorting and straining, to the terrace. 
He swung him round the little faun, 
caught up Lucia’s whip, and came down 
the steps again in one leaping, clattering 
rush that seemed as if it must end in red 
ruin. 

““My God, sir!” cried old Simmons 
shrilly, snatching at Launce. 

The bay came down on his knees in a 
shower of sand and shingle, staggered 
up and on, and was carried clear across 
the beach-road into the surf. Here the 
rider had the mastery in an instant. 
And before they could catch breath he 
was at Lucia’s side, splashed to the 
hair, on the wet and trembling horse. 

“Here is your whip, Cousin Lucy,” 
he said gently. 

““ My God, sir!” quavered old Sim- 
mons again, running to the horse’s 
knees. 

Lucia did not take the whip. She sat 
looking at Geoffrey, trembling exceed- 
ingly. ‘‘ How dare you!”’ she said at 
last, under her breath, ‘‘ how dare 
you! ”’—and then, bending forward, 
she broke into wild tears. 

The colour went from Geoffrey’s face 
as if he had been struck, and Launce, 
with a swift sense that the world had 
begun to go astray, saw that he too was 
shaking. “‘ Here’s your whip, Cousin 
Lucy,” he said again, and even. his 
voice shook. 

But she struck it from his hand, struck 
it down on the sand, spurred the old 
mare, and went off full speed down the 
beach. Geoffrey followed her in an 
instant. They saw her motion him 
away fiercely, saw him rein Mon- 
seigneur back two lengths in_ his 
thunderous canter. Then the silver 
shimmer of sun on leagues of grey beach 
and sea took them, and old Simmons 
turned with a sigh. ‘‘ Lord be gentle 
wi’ ’em,”’ he said aloud. ‘‘ Come you 
wi’ me, Master Launce.”’ 

The bleak gardens lay grey and 
quiet in the pale light. Only the 
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crushed and trampled wallflowers and 
the old steps scarred with hooves served 
to show that a storm had passed. 
Launce, touching the little faun as he 
lay in his stone sleep, started back to 
find the leaf-covered breast warm, as if 
a heart beat there. But it was only the 
warmth of the sun. 

That night Lucia did not go early to 
the drawing-room, but sat with Launce 
in the little room over the gardens till 
he fell asleep. The moon seemed to be 
reeling down the skies under a great 
press of steam-white cloud, and now the 
room was dark, now silver-bright. 
Sometimes Launce had no more of 
Lucia than her firm, small hand in his, 
sometimes he saw her face, pale and 
clear as the face of the little faun in the 
garden below. He was very sleepy, 
and there seemed to be music in the 
air ; drowsing, he wondered if the little 
faun were calling them so, out to some 
unknown magic of the night. Presently 
there was more music in the room be- 
neath—the gayest, brightest little laugh- 
ing tunes imaginable, and a cheerful 
thumping noise. Uncle Will was ap- 
parently sitting on the window-sill and 
applauding with his feet ; and the tunes 
went flying out of the window like little 
blue and golden birds. 

“‘ Sing, Geoff, sing,’’ cried Uncle Will 
in delight. 

There was a silence, a changed chord 
on the instrument, and the high, wild 
voice rang out— 


**T shall not go with pain, 
Whether you hold me, whether you forget 
My little loss and my immortal gain. 
O flower unseen, O fountain sealed apart— 
Give me one look, one look remembering 
yet, 
Sweet heart. 


I shall not go in grief, 

Whether you call me, whether you deny 
The crowning vintage and the golden sheaf. 
O April hopes that blossom but to close— 
Give me one look, onelook and so good-bye, 
Red rose. 


I shall not go with sighs, 

But as full-crowned the warrior leaves the 
fight, 

Dawn on his shield and death upon his eyes. 

O life so bitter-sweet and heaven so far— 

Give me one look, one look and then good 
night, 

My star.” 
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Again the child was pierced with that 
wordless sense of the world astray, of 
loneliness, of loss. ‘‘ Godfather Geoff 
is going away,” he said drowsily, “ he 
told me so,”’ and felt for Lucia’s hand. 
The room seemed to open in the dark- 
ness, fronting a flood of silver. And he 
saw her face, shining with silent tears. 


III 


Great House by day was a mere pile 
of bleak grey stone, set in a wind- 
bitten garden. Selfish lovers, the sun 
and the wind took, but gave little. But 
at night the place seemed to come into 
its own. The straggling larch planta- 
tions took on mystery from the dark, 
the shivering birches took on grace, the 
sandy paths shone silver as if for the 
tread of unseen feet. By day everyone 
stayed away from the house as much as 
possible ; only by night was it a home, 
with laughter and song and the light of 
welcoming windows. All that the day 
denied the night bestowed. And it was 
at night that Launce made his plans 
and discoveries. 

It was one of these plans that led 
him, after being safely bestowed in bed 
by Mrs. Annerley, to rise and wrap 
himself in a coat and seek the garden by 
devious ways, with a small bottle in his 
pocket and the two white mice for 
company. The bottle contained the 
dregs of wine-glasses, secured and pre- 
served with some difficulty. He was 
going to try the effect of a ceremonial 
libation on the little faun. 

His step from the door-sill to the 
gravel had the nature of a plunge from 
land to water, so different was the hush 
outside to the ordered, companionable 
stillness of the house. His heart beat 
high. The night was one of heavy 
calm, the sea beneath the sandy ter- 
races was almost silent. A few stars 
showed, and the hollow sky was full of 
the wandering cries of peewits wheeling 
inland above the salt marshes and the 
crumbling dunes. The little faun was 
very cold and very still in the dark. 
He laid the little silken, throbbing 
bodies of the mice in the curved stone 
fingers, and they cowered there without 
movement. 
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“ There’s no dancing to-night,’’ said 
Launce to himself, leaning his little 
dark face above the drowsing face of 
stone. Nothing moved in the planta- 
tions, nothing flickered on the lawn. 
Faunus was no more than a cunning 
stone carved long ago by men forgotten. 
““ He’s not here to-night,’’ said Launce 
gravely to the mice, “ he’s gone away. 
I must make haste.” 

The mice cuddled closer. All sense 
of imminent life was gone from the 
faun. Launce glanced into the dark- 
ness. Was he free of the stone at last, 
let loose, a little flitting shape, stone- 
white yet shadowy—a swift beast-shape 
half-fashioned into man—snuffing at 
Lucia’s bed of daffodils, cutting down 
the irises with heedless hooves, peering 
into the windows with wrinkled eye- 
lids, calling wordlessly in the night—a 
happy thing of darkness, knowing 
neither hope nor regret ? Launce took 
out some rose-leaves from the pot- 
pourri jar, and the bottle of wine; he 
drew the cork with his teeth, and it 
squeaked and made himjump. He held 
it in readiness. 

“O Faun,” whispered Launce shakily, 
in a desperate hurry, “I salute you. 
Hail, O Faun. Drink, and remember. 
Vale.”” And he poured out the wine. 

He stood staring, waiting for the 
miracle, and the wine ran in a dark 
stain on the little faun’s breast, as if he 
were hurt to death. But there came 
no wonder but the wonder of the wind. 

The hush seemed to thrill, and the 
herald of the great gust ran rustling 
through the garden, stirring the leaves 
to the sound of innumerable little 
hurrying hooves. Launce felt that he 
was ringed round by hundreds of caper- 
ing creatures suddenly unprisoned. 
But the force let loose was only the 
wind. 

The great gust seemed to leap from 
the heart of the sky. The stars reeled 
and went out. Sand and surf the wind 
caught up as with hands and flung 
across the wall. For a moment all the 
powers of the night seemed to be let 
loose in storm and ruin. Then with a 
great voice they passed out to sea, and 
there was stillness again, save for the 
noise as of numberless little pattering 
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feet among the restless leaves. Launce 
snatched the mice and ran up the larch- 
plantation like a rabbit, towards the 
lighted windows of the house. The 
whole night and all it held seemed to be 
sweeping afterhim on threatening wings. 

There were voices and footsteps on 
the gravel, and a beam of light from the 
gun-room window. His godfather and 
Uncle Will were walking there and 
talking together. Launce, a mouse in 
each hand, was just going to fling him- 
self upon them regardless of the result, 
when something in his uncle’s voice, 
something in the younger man’s attitude 
as he listened, held him back. Just 
what was passing he neither saw nor 
heard. But he saw Geoffrey swing 
round as quick as thought and strike 
the other heavily. 

Launce fell on his knees in the shadow 
of the trees. He was too frightened to 
move. He longed to hide his eyes or 
his ears, but he had to hold the restless 
little mice. His world was breaking 
and falling. 

His uncle caught the raised hand, and 
his own was swung back for the answer- 
ing blow. Launce could see Geoffrey’s 
face, steady and white as he waited for 
it, his uncle’s flushed and dark. ‘ Are 
you mad, Geoffrey ? ” he asked breath- 
lessly. 

There was no answer. To the fright- 
ened boy, unwillingly listening, it 
seemed a silence so dead that the 
thudding of his own heart must be 
heard. The night was calm again, yet 
the whole of life as he knew it was in 
disorder. 

“ Are you mad, Geoffrey ?”’ asked 
William again, but in a different voice. 

Geoffrey’s face seemed to be a little 
raised, a little paler, but again there was 
no answer. 

William’s fist dropped ; he stepped 
back, and passed his hand over his 
forehead in a bewildered way. “It’s 
a queer thing,” he said, rather un- 
steadily, “‘ but I can’t hit you back. 
You’re like a younger brother, you 
know, Geoff. I can’t hit you.” 

And at that a sort of fury seemed to 
flash into the younger man’s face. 
“You must,” he cried hoarsely. 

“Gad, but I can’t, my good fellow,” 
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said William, with a twisted sort of 
smile, putting his hands in his pockets. 
‘* After all, ’tis not the first time we’ve 
hit each other.” 

“ This is different, and you know it.” 

“Yes. But I daresay it was my 
fault. I had no right to question you 
so.” 

“You have no right to shame me so.”’ 

“ Hey?” 

“T say,” cried Geoffrey passionately, 
“you have no right toshame me so. I 
was in the wrong, and you know it. 
You’ve no right to keep me in the wrong 
for ever.” 

“ D’you want me to call you out ? 
Geoff, Geoff, what the devil’s the 
matter with you to-night ? ” 

“The devil, perhaps, as you say. 
I’m not drunk. And strike you must, 
or that blow of mine will stand between 
us forever. If you of your generosity 
forget it, shall I ? Strike me, Will, 
strike me—hard.”’ 

William raised his hand slowly, and 
slowly lowered it. “If you’re not 
drunk with wine, you are with some- 
thing else, I think,”’ he said roughly. 
“T cannot hit you when I’m not in a 
rage, and that’s the end of it. Go and 
get Simmons to pump on your head.” 

“It’s not the end of it. Here, then, 
strike with this.”” He caught up a 
heavy hunting-crop from the window- 
sill of the gun-room, and thrust it into 
William’s hand. “ Strike with this.” 

“T will not——” 

“It would not be the first time you 
had thrashed me.”’ 

“This is different, and you know 
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“Tknowit.”” He slipped off his coat, 
and stood. ‘“‘ Hit with that,” he said 
between his teeth. 

Fired by the firier soul, William 
raised the whip and struck, hastily and 
heedlessly, all bewildered. It was a 
whip used for Monseigneur in _ his 
vicious moods, and a little flick of 
rending linen and a thread of scarlet 
followed across Geoffrey’s shoulders. 
William flung down the whip with an 
oath. ‘‘ There, youmadman,” he cried, 
“ T’ll do no more,” and for an instant it 
seemed to the trembling boy that he 
had Geoffrey in his arms. 
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They stood silent, with only the dim 
stars and the cries of the peewits above 
the garden. The wind had died down 
again and all the leaves were still. 

“* Geoff,’”’ said William at last, almost 
in a whisper, “‘ is it—Lucia ? ”’ 

Geoffrey raised his eyes slowly. 
“You shall have the truth to-night, if 
you never have it again. To-night, 
there’s no honour in a lie. Yes.” 

“T should have guessed. Since— 
Italy ?”’ 

“T do not know. Since we came 
here, something that slept seemed to 
wake. As the tide covers that beach 
there—I could not help it. I fought 
it. If she knows, it is not from any 
word of mine, Will.” 

“You need not tell me that, thank 
God.”’ 

Geoffrey groaned. ‘“‘ But it was no 
use, so I was going. I must go to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, you must go at once. I’m all 
at sea. Don’t think I’m not sorry. 
I’m so damnably sorry I don’t know 
what tosay. This marrying and giving 
in marriage always costs something ; 
I’d rather it had cost my right hand 
than—you. Gad, this is a queer way of 
talk. I suppose I ought to want to 
murder you. But I love you and trust 
you, Geoff, to the hilt. And you'll go 
to-morrow—— ? ”’ 

“Yes. I shall never come back.” 

“So it is as bad as that? I hope 
Lucia guesses nothing. She is a tender- 
hearted child, and it would distress her 
terribly. This is a queer life, Geoff, and 
it will be a queer house without you 
somewhere about half the time 
There’s always a price to pay.” 

“Yes, there is always a price to pay. 
This time I pay it,” said Geoffrey, turn- 
ing away. But he came back. ‘“ Give 
me one thing out of all you have,” he 
said steadily. ‘“‘ I was to ride with her 
to-morrow morning. May I have that 
—still ? ” 

For a moment William was silent. 
Then his face cleared. “ After all, she 
might suspect and be distressed if you 
did not. Yes, go, Geoff. I told you I 
trusted you. God help you.” 

“God help us all,” said Geoffrey, 
looking at him strangely, and caught up 
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his coat, and went. As he passed, the 
sky seemed to thrill once more, and the 
heralding air breathed through the 
garden, waking the leaves to a sound of 
innumerable soft voices and following 
feet. 


IV 


Launce dreamed in the early dawn 
that he was on board ship, and that the 
little faun of the garden had the wheel, 
and was steering the ship through a sea 
of dried rose-leaves. When Mrs. Anner- 
ley came in to wake him, he realised 
that Great House was creaking and 
straining like a ship in the battle of 
heavy seas. But the battle was of the 
winds. 

“Ts it a storm, Mrs. Annerley?” 
Launce sat up in bed, awestruck. He 
could see the leaded panes of the 
window all blurred with driven sand, 
but he could not bear it. There was no 
lull in the wind. 

“Come up this last hour, it has, my 
lamb.”” The old lady looked very pale 
and troubled. ‘‘Such a tempest I 
never did see in so short a while. 
’Twas gusty, so to say, all night, and 
this gale came up with the sun.” 

“Which way is it blowing ? ”’ 

““ Straight in from sea, oh dear, and 
driving the waves before it like the 
roaring lions seeking what they may 
devour in the Scriptures.’’ 

“But there’s nothing to devour 
here, Mrs. Annerley ? ”’ 

‘“‘ There’s Great House and the lives 
of it, my lamb. You pick up white 
shells in the onion-beds, don’t you, 
dearie ? Where the sea has been once 
the sea will be again. And they two— 
my lovely ladyship and him I used to 
give jam to for love of his fair face when 
he shouldn’t have had it, and he two 
feet high—oh dear, oh dear. I hope I 
know my place, but tides may deal 
the judgments of the Almighty no 
less than thunderbolts.”’ 

Launce dressed quickly and ran 
downstairs, wild with excitement. At 
the door of the breakfast-room he 
stopped. It was empty save for his 
uncle, who sat at the head of the table, 
staring out of window into the grey fury 
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of the day. He moved no more than a 
man of stone, and his face had the bleak 
colour of stone. 

Launce slipped silently into his place. 
A pale servant attended to him, but the 
man’s eyes were all the time covertly on 
his master. 

Presently Uncle Will spoke, without 
turning his head. ‘“‘ Send for Simmons 
again,’ he said in a dead voice. 

Old Simmons was there so quickly he 
must have been waiting outside. He 
was very wet. His eyes also were on his 
master with that look Launce could not 
read, nor see without fear. 

“What time did you say they 
started ?’’ Was that indeed Uncle 
Will’s voice ? 

“Soon after daylight, sir, quite 
early. Mr. Geoffrey, he had the hgrses 
ready, and her ladyship came down the 
side stairs.” 

“ And you heard them say nothing— 
as to where they were going ? ” 

“ Nothing at all, sir. Mr. Geoffrey 
said nothing. They turned down the 
beach road——”’ 

A sound of despair was in the room, 
yet the master had not spoken. 

‘““—down the beach road. The 
weather was not near so bad then, but, 
such as it was, they gave no heed to it.”’ 

“T see. They gave no heed to it. 
Could they shelter in the dunes ? ” 

“Hardly, sir. Mr. Geoffrey would 
not risk her ladyship near the quick- 
sands, and the dunes will be moving.” 

“Could they shelter anywhere ? ”’ 

“No, sir. Old Bassey the shepherd 
is downstairs, and he says the north 
road and the Marshcotes road are not 
to be passed. The walls and the dyke 
at Cotes will be gone by this, and the 
roads swept away.” He and the wait- 
ing servant exchanged a look so swift 
it was almost imperceptible. 

“Well? ”’ Uncle Will did not move 
nor turn his head. A carving-fork lay 
on the table, and he picked it up idly, 
snapping the spring-guard with the 
click of a trigger. 

‘“‘ The best thing to do will be to run 
back for it, sir.” 

“Run back ? ” 

“Yes. Gallop for home before the 
sea gets over the beach. And that’s 
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what Master Geoff’s doing, I’ll wager.” 
Simmon’s face was that of the well- 
trained servant, but his voice betrayed 
him. It broke at ‘‘Master Geoff.” 
“You can trust Master Geoff, sir,’ he 
went on. 

“ Trust him ? ” repeated Uncle Will, 
snapping the guard. ‘“ Thank you, 
Simmons, that will do. You had 
better change your wet coat.” He got 
up and strode out of the room; they 
heard him open the outer door, heard 
the wind leap in like a waiting enemy. 

““He’s gone to the terraces,’”’ said 
Simmons quickly to the other man, and 
followed him. 

Launce ran and thrust his hand into 
the old man’s. “I must go too,” he 
said piteously. 

Simmons wrapped a shawl round him 
and they went out into the gardens. 

The wind and the sand were almost 
more than sight and breath could bear. 
Launce felt that the life must be blown 
out of his body. Another old man, 
Bassey the shepherd, staggered up to 
them, caught his other arm, and the 
three struggled to the lower terrace 
where nearly all the household were 
gathered. Uncle Will was standing at 
the head of the stone steps ; the others 
stayed apart from him. Only their 
eyes never left him, except to look along 
the lost and blinded road for Geoffrey 
and Lucia. 

Sheltered by the other, Launce could 
catch breath and think. He longed to 
go to his uncle, but dared not. He was 
so sorry for Uncle Will, so fond of him. 
But oh, the others, the others—— 

“ D’ye think he’ll bring her back ? ” 
shouted one of the grooms. He shouted, 
but it came as a whisper. 

“ There'll be naught else to do 

“Nay, I didn’t mean that. Will he 
get her through ? ” 

“If Master Geoffrey had the mind, 
Simeon, he’d get her through hell.” 

The cook broke in angrily. ‘‘ Bad 
luck to you, and Master Launce at your 
very gaiters, and he but a child.” 

““ The surf’s at the edge of the road.” 

“And the tide far from the full. 
Never was such a sea, Simeon. The 
whole garden’ll go, and the terraces. 
Looky. There’s the drive gone——” 
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The long drive that wound down by 
easy levels to the beach road ended now 
in a crumbling little cliff of gravel. 
Cries broke out from the group of 
servants. 

“The shake of the waves 

“°Tis like as if the land were falling 
of itself.”’ 

“Lord ha’ mercy on them.’ 

Uncle Will strode over to the group. 
“Ts it any good going out ?”’ 

“Not any use, sir. What two can’t 
do, twenty couldn’t do. And there’s 
not a horse in the stables that’s devil 
enough to fight with this except th’ 
old blood-mare and Monseigneur, and 
that’s the truth, sir,” 

“* Yes, sir, that’s the truth.” 

William turned in silence and went 
back to his post. 

One of the maids broke into a 
keening cry, shrill and wild as a gull’s, 
but the wind whipped it from her lips. 

A great wave broke in thunder on the 
beach. They could scarcely hear it: 
they felt the shock in the earth they 
stood on. The wind snatched the 
foam from the crest, tore the foam into 
mist, and drove the mist through the 
garden. When they cleared the salt 
from their eyes they saw a young fir- 
seedling, growing just outside the 
lower terrace, heel over in a slow arc 
and vanish. 

The old shepherd turned a white face 
to Simmons. “ Th’ water’s o’er the 
beach road.” 

‘Lord ha’ mercy on ’em.” 

Gradually they one and all drew to the 
head of the stone steps where the master 
stood, and huddled behind him, silent 
now. He did not heed them. He was 
as still as the little faun, who lay smiling 
and sleeping in the storm; the pale 
light gleamed on the marble till it had 
the likeness of a body from which the 
life had gone like a flown bird. 

Launce looked at his uncle fearfully, 
and his face, colourless and streaming 
with spray, was like the face of a 
drowned man. The child looked away 
trembling, and would not look back. 
And he it was at last who pointed and 
screamed. “I see them! They’re 
there * 

** Where, then ? ” 
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“The boy’s dreaming. ‘Tis too 
late . 

“‘ There’s naught but the scud and the 
driving weed.” 

But William stooped his face to the 
child’s. ‘‘ Where did you see them, 
laddie ?’’ His face was torn with pain 
and dripping with foam, but it was no 
longer dead. The boy did not fear it. 

“‘ There—oh, Uncle Will, quite close— 








for a minute—when the spindrift 
cleared 4 
They all surged forward. His uncle 


was down on the lower step with a leap, 


and as he stood the sea broke to his 
knee. There was nothing but the 


flying spray and the sting of the sand. 

“He saw naught at all.” 

“ Back, I tell ye. Keep hold of the 
child. He’s all crazy-like eS 

Launce was sobbing and screaming to 
follow his uncle. ‘‘ I saw them, I tell 
you—quite close——”’ 

The maid who had cried before 
tossed her arms and shrieked against 
the wind, her face white and wild. 
‘““ Master Geoffrey, Master Geoffrey 
He’s there 4 

“What’s got the silly wench ? ” 

““ Maybe she’s right. And her lady- 
ship, you fool ? ”’ 

“ Aye, there’s two 

And in a moment they saw them, 
clear and close under the wall of the 
lower terrace, fighting forward foot by 
foot. The horses huddled so near 
together they could not see one from the 
other, but Geoffrey rode on the outside, 
sheltering Lucia, and it seemed that his 
arm was round her, either to hold her 
in the saddle or to catch her from it if 
need were. Then the scud hid them. 

Another great wave rose, and the 
wild-eyed maid shrieked terribly. The 
cook laid a hand over her mouth, but 
she suddenly slid down in a heap on the 
gravel and was quiet. No one heeded 
her. The younger men were down on 
the lowest step with their master, their 
arms interlaced. And the great wave 
broke and buried them to the waist. 

“Where are they to get up?” 

“The drive’s gone and the road’s 
gone, and the surf breaks on the wall. 
’Tis all sliding sand ¥ 

“Here, here.’’ Suddenly as an ap- 
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parition the riders showed from the 
gloom but a few yards from the steps. 
Geoffrey had the mare by the bridle, 
and the waves broke on the great bay. 
Both horses were reeling on their legs, 
the surf creaming at their withers and 
the sand sucking under their hooves. 
Monseigneur’s nostrils were blood-bright, 
his eyes dreadful. On the steps, the 
men were holding their master back 
by main force. 

“Wait an instant, sir 

“Give Mr. Geoffrey a chance, sir. 
He knows what he’s doing xs 

“Ah, look!” Monseigneur’s shoul- 
der, Geoffrey’s strength were thrusting 
the mare at the steps. Her head was 
almost within their reach. She saw 
safety and flung forward, with the last 
of her strength, up and away from the 
water. A dozen hands were at her 
bridle. They had her up four steps 
before she crumpled forward and fell, 
and William leapt back with Lucia. 
He gave no more than a look at the life 
in her beautiful dazed face, and let 
them take her, and turned to his friend. 
But it was long enough. 

Heard even above the storm, there 
was a great cry. 

The men on the steps, waiting with 
arms locked for Monseigneur as they 
had waited for the mare, were up to the 
waist insurf. But a dozen strong hands 
were ready for the bridle as the horse 
rose pawing for an instant at the lowest 
stair. Someone screamed, “‘ Jump for 
it, Master Geoff.” But Geoffrey stayed 
in the saddle, the backwash scoured 
the sand from beneath Monseigneur’s 
hooves, and somehow the ready hands 
fell short. Half the sea seemed to raise 
itself and hang poised above the beach 
and the gardens, a grey wall curbed and 
ramparted with running white. They 
saw them an instant clear—the dreadful 
straining head of the great horse; 
Geoffrey with his hand up and his face 
raised. It was not pale or lost, but 
flushed with the very fullness of life, the 
face of one who looks on a thing that is 
good. Hislipsmoved. It seemed that 
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something went past them on the wind, 

a voice and a cry—‘‘ Lucia—— 
Then the great wave fell. 
Launce flung face down on the gravel 
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like the kitchen-maid. The world went 
out. Voices and wild words passed 
him. 

“ He reined him back, I tell you, as 
I’m a living man! ” 

“What d’ye mean ? ” 

“There, at the foot of the steps. 
We'd a’ had Monseigneur as we had the 
mare. Sim’s hand was on the bridle. 
But Master Geoff reined him back.” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t say so to the 
master, then. He’s like mad down 
there. We had to hold him, or he’d 
have killed Sim that caught him out of 
the rush.” 

“He reined Monseigneur back, or 
we'd a’ had him up the steps before the 
wave fell. We'd a’ saved him.” The 
groom seemed to be sobbing. 

“Not against his will, lad. He’s 
al’ays took his will, has our Master 
Geoff 4 

“ And her ladyship—— ? ”’ 

“Hush. None’ll know that e 

Someone picked Launce up, and 
carried him indoors and put him to bed ; 
but the world did not come back. The 
house was silently astir. Mrs. Anner- 
ley, weeping, sat by the child all day, 
her prayer-book in her hand. The 
storm was full of voices—the voice of a 
man who walked up and down the 
terrace calling openly for his friend, and 
the voice that cried for ever in the 
wind, would cry for evermore—“ Lucia, 
Lucia : 

At night the wind lulled and he could 
hear Mrs. Annerley reading softly— 
“‘Graciously look upon our afflictions. 
Pitifully behold the sorrows of our 
hearts. Mercifully forgive the sins of 
Thy people.” He fell asleep, and 
awoke to the world again. But it was 
a changed world. 

The wind was still, the sky blown 
cold and clear. A great swell broke 
in silver onthe beach. All the wall and 
the lower terrace was gone, the flowers 
and the young larches were gone, and 
the sleeping faun was gone also, swept 
away and buried in the ruin of the sand. 
All along the line of the breakers men 
moved quietly, searching. 

Launce took the white mice and ran 
to the stables. He found old Simmons 
sitting on a bucket in Monseigneur’s 
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empty stall, his hands over his ears, and So the old man took him home, to the 
Launce knew they both listened to the dove-house and the brown rabbit and 
same thing. He would havenoneedto Pansy and the kind, mild faces he knew 
explain. He spoke with a sob. “I best, which should presently heal him 
can’t bearit anymore. Takemehome, and set him at rest. 

Simmons, take me home.” But he was a child no more. 
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HERE lies a ship at her moorings out there on yonder stream, 
Her lines upon the water are lovely like a dream, 
And like a dream she’ll slip away with the first dawning gleam, 
For she’s bound for Rio Grande with the morning tide,— 
Aye, she’s bound for Rio Grande, and it’s with her I would be, 
And every rope aboard of her is singing to be free ; 
Oh, good-bye to your sweetheart dear and good-bye to your bride, 
If you’re bound for Rio Grande with the morning tide ! 


HEARD the seagulls piping round, and all they seemed to say 
Was: “‘ Come you out, young sailorman, it’s time to come away :— 
Oh, heave your donkey’s breakfast in, there isn’t time to stay 
If you’re bound for Rio Grande with the morning tide,— 
If you’re bound for Rio Grande way and oceans two or three, 
And ports a-plenty up and down for likely lads to see, 
All across the seas, Johnnie, round the world so wide, 


Going down to Rio Grande with the morning tide.” 


HE lights in Paddy Ryan’s bar are shining on the shore ; 
Bid your friends good-bye, Johnnie, pay you now your score, 

For you don’t want the sight or smell o’ the harbour any more 

When you’re bound for Rio Grande with the morning tide . . . 
And “‘ away my rolling river!” . . . for the sun’s put out the stars 
A-tangle in her royal shrouds, and the frost is on her spars, 
And the deep-sea hunger’s hold of her and not to be denied . . . 
Going out to Rio Grande with the morning tide ! 

G. Fox Smirtn. 








The great adventure of the Awkward Age: a delicate trifle which 
will be appreciated by all who remember that momentous occurrence, the 
half-sad, half-joyous—but queerly quick—transition from Childhood to 


Adolescence. 





S thetram-car approached 
the Grammar School, 
Barton, who was trying 
to atone for the pre- 
vious evening’s short- 


comings by packing 
two hours’ prepara- 
tion into half-an-hour, shut his Livy 
with a bang, and rushed to the door. It 
was his habit to hang from the swaying 
step in as perilous a position as possible, 
then hurl himself into space to the 
horror of all onlookers and reach the 
school-gates under terrific momentum. 
This morning, to his disgust, he found 
the step occupied by a high-school girl 
—young O’Neil’s sister, who lived near 
their place. It was like a bally girl’s 
cheek, sticking herself in a fellow’s way 
when she daren’t jump herself. Now 
he’d have to wait till the car stopped, 
and half-a-dozen chaps looking on ! 
Just then the girl jumped, and with a 
brave effort managed to keep her feet ; 
but the bag of books slipped from her 
hand, and slid over the greasy stones to- 
wards an advancing motor-lorry. The 
agile Barton was after it like the good 
““rugger man” he was; the driver of 
the lorry applied screeching brakes and 
yelled incoherently ; some spectators 
gasped ‘‘ E-e-e!” others “‘ A-a-a! ”’— 
and Barton handed back the satchel, 
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saying graciously as he did so: “I ex- 
pect your high heels tripped you.”’ 

“‘ Indeed they did not, then,”’ replied 
Miss O’Neil sharply. ‘‘ They’re not 
high ; they’relow. See!” 

And before the eyes of several ecstatic 
boys in school-caps she poised herself on 
one leg, and gave the outraged Barton 
ocular proof. 

The suffering youth slunk into school 
in an abject condition, and was hotly 
engaged during the next five minutes in 
administering corporal correction to 
gibing companions. When the Greek 
hour began he was still fretting under 
the ignominy. A fine situation for a 
fellow of sixteen, this was! And just 
when he was trying to be decent to the 
kid! It was bad enough to be seen 
speaking to a girl—and then for her to 
perch on one leg like a bally stor—well, 
no; not “stork” exactly; it was 
really rather hard to say what she was 
like. Barton had had a glimpse of a 
trim figure in navy-blue, of a flushed 
oval face, of wide, indignant blue eyes. 
To do the kid justice—‘ kid’ hardly 
seemed to fit her—she didn’t look al- 
together bad ; in fact, rather dee—— 

“Precisely ! And now, Barton, can 
you describe the sculptures in the 
tympana of the Parthenon ? ”’ 

Barton woke with a start as the Head 
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put this poser. His reply was a sports- 
manlike effort, but would have as- 
tounded the shade of Phidias. 

The Doctor’s eyes twinkled behind his 
glasses, though his mouth retained its 
firm pedagogic line. He, too, had seen 
Barton’s humiliation at the hands—or, 
possibly, thefeet—of Miss Norah O’Neil. 
“ Barton,” he said with solicitude, “‘ are 
you in love? ”’—at which the Sixth 
Classical roared hilariously, and Bar- 
ton’s brown face turned scarlet. 

As he sat in the car that evening he 
felt out of tune with the world, and 
wished fervently that Norah O’Neil 
were a boy, so that he might punch her 
confoun And again he hesitated to 
apply ungentle epithets. At any rate, 
he’d take jolly good care not to be seen 
near her again; he’d get out at the 
town-hall next morning, and walk the 
rest of the way. 

Next morning came, and Barton 
again immersed himself in Livy. He 
was wrathfully seeking a verb which 
was at least half a page away from its 
subject when someone at his elbow said 
shyly: ‘‘Oh! I didn’t thank you for 
chasing my bag yesterday. Thanks, 
awfully!” and as Barton stammered 
and flushed, she continued, looking at 
him frankly: ‘“‘ Was I rude? ” 

Barton knew he should be indignant. 
Here was the hussy calmly alluding to 
her shameless conduct of yesterday, 
apparently with no conception of its 
enormity, yet—what jolly hair she had ! 
Barton perceived that he had somehow 
been mistaken. ‘‘ Not at all! ”’ he said 
emphatically. 

She flashed into a smile, which flung 
strange, delicate forces round the boy. 
“ And my heels aren’t high, are they ? ” 

“No,” he said, bewildered. 

That day he was quiet and abstracted. 
The Sixth Form thought he was ill— 
which they could not understand in 
Barton. Nor could he understand him- 
self. Why had he felt so strange—so— 
hang it !—happy, when the girl smiled 
at him? Why was he all the time 
thinking of her? He had seen her be- 
fore ; she seemed just like other girls ; 
she was young O’Neil’s sister. His 
brain groped painfully for an explana- 
tion, and at last a remarkable idea 
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came: perhaps girls were something 
more than helpless boys in skirts. This 
one was different—new. At any rate, 
he must speak to her again. The 
thought pleased him, and that evening 
his parents wondered at his vivacity. 

Next morning Barton did not trouble 
to open a book in the car. He didn’t 
want to appear stand-offish, and no 
doubt the girl would want to talk to 
him. Norah entered, the boy trembled 
—and she seated herself on the opposite 
side of the car, oblivious both to Barton 
and to the vacant space at his side. 

Now what on earth was a fellow to 
make of that? Here he’d been ex- 
panding himself to the size of two adult 
passengers in order to keep the place 
empty—purely for her benefit—and she 
must stalk past him with her nose in the 
air! Catch him taking any notice of 
herinfuture! And forthwith he noticed 
that the sun picked out a bead of gold 
on each coil of the long plait which lay 
over her shoulder ; and before the car 
stopped at the town-hall he had dis- 
covered that a girl’s face might be more 
beautiful than a cricket-bat, which is a 
momentous discovery. 

He did not get out at the town-hall, 
despite his decision, and that occasioned 
yet another emotional vicissitude ; for 
Norah raised her eyes, and, suddenly 
aware of his presence, again enmeshed 
him with the miraculous smile. 

Then Barton lost his head altogether. 
“ There was heaps of room by me,”’ he 
said, as they stood at the door. 

“Why, did you want me to sit by 
you ? ” she prompted. 

“Te 

“Well, perhaps I will—sometimes.”’ 

There is little beating about the bush 
at sixteen. 

And now there ensued a period of 
turmoil for Barton, and, incidentally, 
for all with whom he came in contact. 
Inexplicable emotions harassed or en- 
raptured him. Daily he made remark- 
able discoveries. Things of paramount 
interest—the sports’ championship, the 
house-matches, First League football 
became insignificant. Contemptible 
things—girls, neckties, the cut of one’s 
trousers—grew important. He even 
found that those stories which he had 
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hitherto grouped under the generic term 
‘‘ sloppy ” were more or less compre- 
hensible. 

The climax came at the end of this 
turbulent period. On a spring evening 
Barton, prompted by a conversation of 
hint and counter-hint which had taken 
place in the car that morning, decided to 
take a stroll in the park. In one of the 
secluded arbours provided by a romantic 
municipal council he found Miss Norah 
O'Neil reading an anthology of lyrics, to 
which she had recently taken a fancy. 

They expressed fitting surprise at the 
meeting, then were at a loss what to 
say: in the publicity of the car they 
could chat freely, but the quiet of the 
lilac-scented arbour frightened while it 
allured them. The boy sat near her, 
and they spoke a few embarrassed sen- 
tences. Then their sleeves touched, 
and at once they were intimate. In- 
stinctively they yielded to the sounds 
and scents of springtime, and watched 
in silence the trembling filigree of green 
and gold among the trees. In the wan- 
ing light the girl’s face was all witchery. 
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“Norah,” said the boy, “ you’re just 
lovely,” and his arm slipped round her 
shoulder. 

And thus it was when those ardent 
politicians, the Rev. Septimus Barton 
and Mr. Patrick O’Neil, entered the 
arbour to settle the Ulster question. 

“James!” said the austere Mr. 
Barton in a terrible voice. 

“The wee divil!’’ chuckled Mr. 
O’Neil, looking very fierce. 

Partners changed, and each parent 
acted according to his light. 

“Och ! Daddy, be a sport, an’ don’t 
tell,’ urged his erring daughter ; where- 
upon Patrick O’Neil laughed and 
hugged her. 

Meanwhile the Rev. Septimus con- 
scientiously reduced his son to a state of 
hysteria; and afterwards, seeing him 
white and wretched, decided that 
James had caught a chill, and pointed 
the moral. 

But, of course, both Barton and 
Norah recovered. And neither knew 
that they had passed hand-in-hand from 
the kingdom of childhood. 


re lrove 


With all its rich suggestion of Romance ; 


ARE gift from out the magic hand of Chance, 
How pat in my predestined way it fell, 


It seemed too good—mere words can hardly tell 
What bliss was mine ; how, tremulous with joy, 
I hailed the sight of that frail woman’s toy. 


I do not mean the woman by that “ frail,” 
For all unknown the tresses that it bound ; 
She may be girt in virtue as in mail; 
This little fellow may have come to ground 
From locks sedately coiled—no wanton snare 
To catch the eye that wanders unaware. 


But that’s no odds—the hairpin is the thing, 
Cast in my way when Hope seemed well-nigh dead. 
So once again I lift my voice and sing, 
My care-pale cheeks resume their wonted red— 
Now may be cleansed (oh gaily, gaily swipe 
The sounding lyre) my choked yet cherished pipe ! 
H. E. MELvIN. 
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Emily Baily was a 
quiet, big girl, going 
briskly about her work 
and not saying much 
or showing much of 
her feeling. She was 
sly to look at, with those narrow blue 
eves that glance down. Yet there was 
a kind of innocent cunning in them, and 
old Joseph Hawthorn knew this, be- 
cause he was the wit of the village and 
could always see a joke when it was 
there to find. William Woodhatch knew 
it too, because he was going to marry 
Emily; and a sweetheart may search 
into a sweetheart’s eyes! 

To-night she sat frankly crying in 
the parlour behind the bar, and without 
a woman to comfort her. She was 
motherless and kept house for her 
father, who was landlord of this village 
inn, ““ The Dappled Cow.”’ It was not 
like Emily to cry in this open way. 

The roughly sympathising men who 
drank at the ‘‘ Cow”’ that October night 
could see her crouched over the parlour 
fire, for there was a glass upper door 
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between that room and the vintage- 
smelling bar. 

She had her elbows on her knees, and 
her ample handkerchief, with a spotted 
border, was pressed close to her face and 
rolled up into a regular ball. You could 
see her shoulders heaving; now and 
then she desolately shook her head. 
The neighbours burned with valour, and 
Walter Baily the landlord, as he filled 
the pewter pots or the mugs of striped 
earthenware, whispered from one to the 
other that William Woodhatch the shoe- 
maker had that day refused point-blank 
to marry her, and for no reason at all. 

“You couldn’t find a bigger gell,”’ 
he declared with paternal pride, and 
whispering huskily so that she should 
not hear. 

“ Aye,” Joseph Hawthorn nodded, 
‘an’ when they walks up the hill, Sun- 
days, linked, as you m’say, an’ as is 
proper wi’ coortin’ couples, Willyam goes 
a-lurchin’ an’ a-leanin’ ter keep out o’ 
the way of Emily’s hip.” 

He lifted his mug and drank. They 
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all did, and round, and that the songs he sometimes sang in 
angry eyes appeared the bar of “ The Dappled Cow”’ upon 
over the top of each jovial nights were songs forgotten long 
mug. As they were ago—before most men were born. Yet 
drinking, Woodhatch he gave them with a wicked, rakish, 

cy \ came swaggering in, jaunty air, regalvanising them, making 
pn wearing squeaky boots. them once more irresistible. 
D i He was a short man, “You !’’ he said now, and addressing 


but there was sharp- 
ness in his eyes. He might be—and 
he was—a villain, but he was no fool. 
Insensibly, looking upon him, each man 
seemed to strike a fighting attitude ; 
so that the bar bristled. But nobody 
spoke, and neither did jilted Emily, 
weeping by the parlour fire, lift her head 
to look. 

“T come in,” said William Wood- 
hatch, smiling boldly, yet keeping near 
the door, “‘ ter say in the presence of 
you all, neighbours assembled, thet I 
wun’t marry Emily Baily. An’ 
fernoreason. No fault ter find. 
It’s jest this; I wun’t.” 

He had begun with the 
solemnity of a town crier, he 
concluded like some scolding 
and illogical woman. 

“You wun’t!’’ Joseph Haw- 
thorn looked fixedly on him. 
“A little whipper-snapper chap 
like you wun’t wed wi’ she! 
A shoemaker feller what walks 
wi’ his arms an’ legs bowed 
out like a fly what’s bin dipped in 
treacle !’’ 

At this there was a joyous roar ; yet 
some of the younger men blinked at 
William apologetically. When Joseph 
Hawthorn made a joke everybody 
laughed, for this was one of the Winter- 
pick traditions. It was a traditional 
Sussex village. Hawthorn was an old 
man, bowed with many years of farm 
work and of hedging and ditching. He 
had long arms, a long upper lip shaved 
clean, eyes set close together and a 
fringe of grey hair growing well under 
his chin. For sixty years he had been 
as it were the Court Fool of the parish, 
and his efforts were treated with the 
tolerance due to a professional. Yet 
the younger generation of Winterpick 
men dared behind his back to make 
their own jokes and to deride his: it 
was true that his wit had a past flavour 
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the false shoemaker, “‘ wi’ a mouth like 
ter a slit in a letter box, ter say as thet 
fine maid may live forlorn an die single 
fer you!” 

“T on’y said as I wouldn’t marry 
her; an’ I wun’t,” repeated William 
Woodhatch firmly. 

He flung these words at the company, 
as a smart handful of shot upon a 
window-pane, and he withdrew as sud- 
denly as he had appeared. There was 
something theatrical about his coming 
and his going. 

Both in the bar and behind 
the bar humanity kept motion- 
less, and every man’s eye 
smouldered at his neighbour’s. 


Walter Baily, the landlord, 
looked as if he were on the 
verge of having a fit, and 


through that glass door leading 
into the parlour his daughter 
Emily could be seen merely 
weeping—with a careless 
sorrow, so it seemed. For she 
had paid no heed. 

There was silence until, to the amaze- 
ment of them all, she bounded up, 
threw back the door, making its glass 
pane rattle, and, her red eyes and 
swollen nose confronting them all, said, 
“Ef theer wur a man among the lot of 
you, Willyam Woodhatch ’ud be give 
rough music. You do beallus talk’n o’ 
your youth, Marster Hawthorn, an’ of 
rough music an’ them wild ways. Why 
don’t you do it now in my defence ? ”’ 

The inn-keeper turned to stare slowly 
at his daughter. He was by constitu- 
tion slow. 

“Loosen your 
collar, feyther,”’ 
she said imperi- 
ously. ‘‘ You're 
that red in the 
face; an’ . the 
doctor hev _ ch 
warned you ca 
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agen the ’plexy. I’m 
sure we don’t want 
no more trouble in 
the family.”’ 

She started to 
whimper, then 
stopped. 

Walter Baily duti- 
fully opened the top 
of his shirt and drew 
a deep breath. 

The other men were 
staring at Emily ad 
miringly,and beneath 
their admiration was 
the rueful admission 
that a female’s wits 
were sometimes 
sharpest. 

“Rough music!” 
Hawthorn banged his 
knobbly fist down on 
the bar. ‘‘ You’ve 
took the words out 
of my mouth, Emily. 
Come along, all on 
you ’’—his bright 
little eyes glittered 
from one to the other 
ofthem—“‘an’ let’sgit 
the musics together.” 

He straightened his bent back in his 
excitement, and his crafty old crinkled 
face was made luminous by one de- 
lighted beam. 

“The larst time as we had rough 
music in this yere parish o’ Winterpick,”’ 
he told them, “ was up ter old Betty 
Havers’s cottage. A wicked old ’ooman 
be!’ he chuckled. ‘‘ Her tomb- 
stone’s ter be sin as you goos into the 
south door o’ the church, Sundays. I 
gazes at it reflective ; but theer’s some 
men as might spit.”’ 

Emily, moving quickly and slyly—this 
was her way—went backwards and for- 
wards. She brought from the parlour 
wall, where it hung polished, a brass 
horn which, in his youth, Walter Baily 
himself had played. 

‘ But I ain’t got wind enough fer it 
now,’ he complained, looking at it help- 
lessly as she put it down. 

‘““ Albert Short can hev thet,’’ decided 
Hawthorn briskly ; he and Emily were 
stage-managing the whole thing. 
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When she brought 
a concertina which an 
uncle who had emi- 
grated to the United 
States, in the year 
1884, used to play, 
Hawthorn handed it 
over the butcher. 

“You can manage 
thet,”’ he said, wheez- 
ing in his delight, 
‘an’ the wuss you 
plays it the better. 
You did useter hev a~ 
fiddle, Walter Baily. 
3ring it out, my gell.”’ 

Emily, after a pause 
for rummaging under 
the couch in the par 
lour, brought it. 

‘“ Theer’s a string 
broke,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
thet don’t matter.”’ 

Her shoulders, as 
she went backwards 
and forwards, still 
heaved when her back 
was turned to them 
all. They knew that 
she was crying, and 
the valour for her 
grew. These men in the bar of “‘ The 
Dappled Cow ”’ were well ablaze. 

She brought a warming pan anda set 
of tea-trays; brought fire-irons and 
several brass or copper skillets, mortars 
and skimmers. They all flashed with a 
battle-like polish. This was an ancient 
inn, and she was a fiercely energetic 
housekeeper. 

“Ef we had a set o’ latten bells,” 
complained Hawthorn, surveying all 
this, “we'd make a proper row. I 
mind when we all went ter market wi’ 
the team dressed wi’ latten bells. The 
hosses wur jest as proud as the carters 


was. Them days be past; nobuddy 
wun’t take no trouble in these yere 
times.”’ 


‘“We got some sheep- bellssomewheer, 
ain’t us, Emily ?”’ the inn-keeper asked 
his daughter, helplessly. 

She bustled past him on her way to 
the kitchen forother things, and gave no 
answer. 

‘ Ship-bells ! 


A weak, aggeravatin’ 
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noise they do make,” gibed Hawthorn. 
He always gibed at Walter Baily—this 
was one of his jokes ! 

“ Best bring your dog along, Frank 
Lamb ’’— he spoke to the barber ; “ he 
do howl at the moon summat crool.”’ 

‘TI might take ’un on a string ef sur 
be you wishes it, Muster Hawthorn. 
He be tied up outside, an’ howlin’ now,” 
returned Lamb. 

He inclined his head to listen. He 
looked proud. 

“ These yere pewter pots ‘ull come in 
useful.’’ Hawthorn, nodding curtly—as 
a general—to the complaisant barber, 
drew them together. ‘“‘A few big 
biscuit-tins wi’ stones in we_ shall 
want, Emily, my dear. An’ a big man 
might carry this yere crock ’’— he gazed 
approvingly at a huge copper thing on 
three feet which she had put down upon 
the sanded floor—‘ as it might be a 
drum, an’ beat on ’un wi the poker or, 
best, the tongs. Wi’ tongs ’’—he looked 








round for the usual neighbourly laugh 

“you gits the double note, as you 
m’say.”’ 

“Dannle Large may hev thet.” 
Emily tipped the thing with her toe and 
stood with the mien of a queen. She 
looked scathingly at Large the black- 
smith. He had wooed her once, and he 
lifted the crock now, showing some air 
of hope ; for if she were cast aside by 
one suitor, there chance for a 
second to pick her up ! 

He might even make his own terms 
with her. 

He could hammer her into any shape 
he wished. 

When every man was armed with 
what Hawthorn called the musics they 
opened the bar door, had a last mug of 
beer each, at the landlord’s expense 
(and this touch of hospitality was 
suggested by his daughter), took the 
barber’s shivering white dog from the 
post where he was tied, and started off 
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for William Woodhatch’s house at the 
other end of the village. 

The dog howled bitterly. t was a 
black, sweet night ; October, a south- 
west gale blowing and a pungent sniff 
of salt in the air. For the sea was 
barely a mile away. Now and then 
they saw the moon in the sky. 

“ Passon ses ter me t’other day,” 
said Hawthorn, as they all laughed at 
the dog and his howling, “‘ as theer was 
too many dogs in Winterpick. Folks, 
ses he, can pay seven an’ six a year for 
them mongrels, but they can’t give afew 
pence a week ter the Clothing Club. I 
ses, speakin’ up, they makes their seven 
an’ six, so I reckons, wi’ a bit o’ 
poachin’ now an’ then.”’ He laughed, 
showing his scattered yellow teeth ; but 
for once in a way he inspired no 
laughter. This joke of his went too 
nearly home. 

Emily had watched them start off, 
and, briskly, she bolted the door behind 











Ef theer_wur a man 


among the lot of YOU. 


them. They heard her last pathetic 
sniff as they marched away in her de- 
fence. Each man felt a soldier ! 

“Tis sad ter leave the pore maid 
whimperin’,”’ Hawthorn had remarked 
sentimentally. He used old-fashioned 
words and phrasing. 

The procession went down 
towards the false sweetheart. 
all beat, they bellowed and _ they 
banged. The dog whined, and the 
horn let out the most uncanny blasts. 
Now and then the moon showed her 
drunken, yellow face, when the wild 
clouds cleared from it. 

Their way led past the churchyard, 
in fact the shortest way to the Wood- 
hatches’ shop was through it. But they 
refrained from going through and 
rousing the dead. They were afraid 
of those stiff white stones, standing 
shoulder to shoulder. 

“We wun’t play no more till we gits 
well round the corner an’ out o’ sight o’ 


street 
They 
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they,” said Hawthorn, sounding terri- 
fyingly distinct through the sudden 
perfect silence. ‘‘ Betty Havers may be 
a listenin’, fur all I knows. Thet 
theer’s her stone, an the sins o’ thet 
‘ooman be on’y known ter God an ter 
the devil.” 

He spoke solemnly, and he inspired a 
shiver which passed clean through this 
curious village band and fluttered it. 
He could do what he liked with you, 
could this old chap, confound him! He 
could make you laugh till you cried or 
he could make your flesh creep. They 
resented and admired him. And they 
were all aware, it was ancient rumour, 
that he knew more about Betty Havers 
and her sins than any other man in 
Winterpick had known. 

They stood still and silent, staring 
over the churchyard wall; staring at 
yew trees, faintly waving, staring at 
white stones that never moved and at 
horrible shadows that seemed to sway 
when the moon came out and to bend 
forward and touch you when the moon 
went in. 

“ T’ve allus bin a religious man,”’ said 
Hawthorn, speaking quite with the air 
of a preacher ; “‘ I ses the Busy Bee an’ 
the Belief nights an’ mornin’s reglar. 
I wouldn’t be where thet old widdered 
Betty Havers be, not fer a thousand 
pound. Well, well; let’s be a movin’ 
forrard ter Willyam Woodhatch’s, and 
when we gits theer bust open the 
villain’s door.” 

He seemed to jump forward, vigo- 
rously striking at the copper warm- 
ing-pan, filled with fine pebbles, which 
Emily had provided him with. The pan 
flashed when the moon staggered out, 
and a dull red patch at the back of 
Hawthorn’s old coat looked like dried 
blood. 

After passing the churchyard every- 
body was afraid, and each made a 
furious noise upon his particular instru- 
ment. 

The singular thing was that after 
skirting the churchyard wall they all 
became agonisingly conscious of an 
addition to their party. There could 
be no mistake about this, but men said 
nothing. They only tried to see each 


other through the dark, and they drew 
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together closer, each heart beating very 
fast. 

It was a figure wrapped in a cloak and 
playing weirdly on a fiddle. 

“We niver brought thet theer fiddle 
as Emily fetched from under the sofy,”’ 
whispered Hawthorn to terrified Walter 
Baily. 

He shook his warming-pan with 
trembling old hands, and his little eyes 
were horribly afraid. 

As for Walter Baily, he did not 
answer. He only slowly stared, and 
he appeared to be choking. 

The figure wore a hat with the brim 
turned down. It wore crimson shoes. 
They could see it only when the moon 
shone; the muddy, infrequent moon 
that played tricks with your eyes. Yet 
they were conscious of it all the time, 
and they heard the devilish squeaking 
of its fiddle—for, one by one, they left 
off playing themselves. 

They cuddled and pushed away from 
it; men in the rear pressing hard at 
those more fortunate ones in front. 
3ut the climax of horror was reached 
when, just as they came in sight of the 
shoemaker’s house, the moon showed 
them two figures. 

Now this must be the Evil One and 
Betty Havers. It was a_female’s 
figure, the second one. 

As at a signal, nothing said, not 
even a gesture made, terror universal, 
every man in a sympathetic sweat, this 
band of domestic instruments stood 
stock still and absolutely silent. And, 
of them all (it was well to mark this, and 
it was a fact to remember—for they 
owed him a grudge) Joseph Hawthorn 
looked by far the most afraid. 

This was only natural, for he was a 
very old man and standing closer up to 
Death and Judgment than they did. 
Moreover, he knew far more about 
Betty Havers than he ever chose to 
say. With some unspoken impulse his 
neighbours closed round him, urging 
him maliciously towards the uncanny 
couple. 

They urged him forward. For one 
second it seemed as if he would fall upon 
hisknees ; then with a howl, dropping his 
warming-pan and using his long arms 
to get quit of them all, he broke away 
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and ran up the street, away from the 
shoemaker’s and back towards ‘“ The 
Dappled Cow” and his own thatched 
cottage in the lane_near_it. . This was 
the signal. Do what you would, that 
old man always gave the lead. They 
ran after him, following the lode- 
star of that crimson patch upon his 
coat. 

Then there was a clatter and a flutter 
through the black, moon-patched night ; 


there was hot pursuit and hearty 
laughter from the devil and Betty 
Havers. It was human laughter and 


the laughter of the living ! 

‘“ Bide a bit ! ’’ shouted a voice—and 
surely they knew it! “Tis on’y we, 
Willyam Woodhatch an’ Emily Baily ; 
leastways, she wur Emily Baily.” 

Now thiscertainly was William Wood- 
hatch the shoemaker shouting; un- 
less, indeed, the Evil One proved even 
more clever than you gave him credit 
for. Joseph Hawthorn, always nimble 
enough to save the situation for him- 
self, wheeled clean round. He con- 
fronted his neighbours, and they fell 
away at each side, leaving him face to 
face with the strangers. 

They came up close, those two who, 
so mysteriously, had joined the band 
and gone with the rough music down 
there by the churchyard wall. 

And there could be no doubt: the 
village of Winterpick had not been the 
scene of an unholy visitation. These 
two were merely Woodhatch the shoe- 
make: and Emily Baily, the inn-keeper’s 
daughter. 

So Joseph Hawthorn would not be 
carried away to perdition. 

*“Let’s all goo back ter the ‘ Cow’ 
an’ drink the health o’ bride an’ bride- 
groom,’’ said William Woodhatch, when 
they were gathered round him and 
peeping at him and listening to him and 
touching both him and the delighted 
big burden that hung smiling broadly 
upon his arm. “ ’Tis a joke; an’ you 
swallered it down like new ale, ivery 
man on you. You took the biggest 
pull o’ the lot, Marster Hawthorn.” 

“ It wur nowt but a big onion I held 
ter my eyes rolled up in the handker- 
cher,”’ said Emily Baily in her quiet, 
droll way to the old village wit. 


Then he knew that she had fooled 
him, but he bore her no grudge. 

“T ses,”’ the shoemaker was explain- 
ing, as they moved at last up the road, 
and all together, “‘ ter you all when I 
come in the bar, ‘ I wun’t marry Emily 
Baily.’ No more I wun’t; fer we was 
married larst Wednesday on the sly in 
Liddleshorn.”’ 

Emily said reassuringly to her father, 
who came up close and stared in his 
slow, reproachful way, limply holding 
the three pewter pots tied together by a 
string which had formed his chosen 
instrument, “’Tis all right, feyther. 
You ain’t strong; the doctor hev 
warned you ter take things easy. Me 
an’ Willyam, we didn’t want no fuss 
an’ no expense. We was shy. An’ we 
thought we’d play a joke on Marster 
Hawthorn, who be allus playin’ jokes 
on us. 

There was a big, gratified roar from 
all the young men of the village, who 
were, by this clever joke of the shoe- 
maker’s, justified at last in their own 
eyes. William Woodhatch had main- 
tained the honour of modern humour ; 
he put it in its place and for ever. 

When they came to ‘ The Dappled 
Cow”’ Joseph Hawthorn excused him- 
self. 

“But you’d best come in,” urged 
the bride affectionately, ‘“‘ We’ll be lost 
without you. I’ve got plenty o’ cold 
meat an’ fruit pies. There'll be supper 
fer iverybody.” 

“ T’ll hev a toothful o’ brandy, Walter 
Baily, jes’ ter drink the health an’ the 
good fortin o’ this yere happy pair, an’ 
then I’ll goo home ter bed. ’Tis the 
best place fer the aged, an’ the safest.”’ 

He drank the brandy, nodded glumly 
to them all and hobbled away. He 
looked defiant and pathetic, he looked 
a king dethroned. 

Yet certainly they wereall glad to 
see that bent back and red-patched old 
coat dip into the blackness of the 
October night. They were weary with 
him and his jokes. Chuckling, William 
Woodhatch shut the door. 

“What a joke it wur, cuttin’ out an’ 
stitchin’ them red leather shoes!” he 
said. 

And they all roared. 
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I 
HY Eleanore Griscomb re- 
fused Jack Larrabie was 
something of a mystery 


to that lovely girl her- 
self. She was very fond of him; 
she doubted if she could ever be 


fonder of anybody else. And she was 
quite sure that if she really wanted to 
marry him, she would not balk at 
the fact that he was not rich. After 
she had definitely refused him, she 
felt miserable and ashamed, almost 
disgraced. It was as if she had failed 
in generosity, almost in duty. He was 
so gentle, so tender, so thoughtful of 
her and so loving. And he was so 
strong and clean and satisfying to the 
eye. It was wicked, she felt, to hurt a 
man like that. But hurt him she did; 
and although she cried about it in 
secret, she could not make up her mind 
to heal his wounds. “If you ever 
change,”’ he had said, ‘‘ you’ll tell me, 


won’t you? ”’ And she had promised 
that she would, and when he had asked 
if he might kiss her good-bye, she had 
said ‘‘Of course,”’ and held up her mouth 
like a little child. After that he went 
away to his rooms, and wrote her a 
letter, and after that he paid all his 
bills and put his affairs in order, and 
then he disappeared. 

In hurting Jack Larrabie, Eleanore 
did not at first realise how very much 
she had hurt herself. He had been in 
love with her for more years than she 
liked to think about. But he had not 
told her about his love in the first years 
of it, because she was much too young, 
and did not even wear her hair up. He 
had waited until her eighteenth birth- 
day, and on that day, very brown and 
handsome from sailing and swimming, 
he had told her how precious she was to 
him, and that she had been precious 
ever since she was a “ Tiney,” and he 
begged her to love him if she could. 

She was twenty-three when he asked 
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Eleanore—her spirit—seemed to leave her 
body and travel coolly and swiftly 
through space (fage 8&8o). 
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her to marry him for the last time 
and kissed her for the second time, 
and went away with a heart heavier 
than lead, and left her with a heart 
but little lighter. Even her father 
and mother, talking in secret, agreed 
that in their opinion Eleanore had 
treated Jack Larrabie very badly. 
Her friends were disappointed in 
her ; and of course her enemies cut 
her to ribbons. They said: “ Why, 
she kept him on a string for eight 
years ; she let him think that she 
would marry him some day. He 
spoiled his chances of ever falling in 
love with anybody else. She simply 
owned him, and used him, and got 
tired of him, and told him to get out. 
Of course it all comes down to a 
money basis. She likes to fly high, 
and Jack hasn’t got the wherewithal. 
Talk about American girls being 
the finest work of God! Asa matter 
of fact, they are the most spoiled, 
restless and selfish work of the devil 
—of course not you, my dear, and I 
must say without conceit that I’ve 
made Pomeroy a good economical 
wife, and I’d be perfectly willing to 
have children if it didn’t make me 
look such a sight for such a long 
weary time,”’ etc., etc. 

Some of her friends felt that they 
knew Eleanore well enough to take 
her to task, and point out her duty 
to her. She refused to discuss the 
matter, and gave the effect of sullen- 
ness and hardness. Asa matter of 
fact she was merely suppressing her 
feelings and trying very hard not to 
burst into tears. She ordered her 
life with the one set purpose of 
getting Larrabie’s unhappiness and 
her own share in it out of her mind. 
Any invitation that seemed to offer 
possibilities of diversion was at once 
accepted by her, and she danced 
into the small hours, and was never 
alone if she could help it. But 
swiftly as she ran from unhappiness 
and unhappy thoughts, they too ran 
swiftly, even more swiftly, and were 
always catching up with her. At 
such times her expression hardened 
so that people said she had no heart. 
But her expression really hardened to 
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conceal from people how much heart she 
really had. She lost weight and colour, 
and games and dances tired her, and 
talking became a great exertion, and 
still, like a thoroughbred whose heart is 
breaking, she ran on to escape from all 
the unhappiness of which she could not 
but acknowledge that she was the cause. 
Sometimes she prayed on her knees that 
the affection which she felt for her 
oldest and best friend might be changed 
into love. But nothing came of that. 
Finally, distressed beyond measure, she 
wrote to Larrabie and said that she 
could marry him. The letter was no 
sooner dispatched than she wished it 
back. This wish was presently grati- 
fied, since the post-office had no for- 
warding address in its possession. The 
effect upon Eleanore of receiving the 
letter back unopened was rather curious. 
She was tremendously relieved, and she 
was tremendously distressed. In writ- 
ing it she had been happy because she 
felt that she was being generous, and 
she had been unhappy at the thought of 
giving herself to a man whom she did 
not love, as lovers love. 

At one of the last dances of the 
season, fatigue, coupled with so many 
months of repressed suffering, caused 
her to faint dead away in her partner’s 
arms. She was taken home and put to 
bed. The doctor came and said that 
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she must rest, physically and mentally, 
or become an invalid. Dark days 
followed for her family. Physical rest 
was possible, but she could not keep 
her mind still. It was thought at one 
time that she was going to waste away 
and die. Instead she rallied at the 
bottom of the hill and began to climb 
up it. She developed a wonderful 
sweetness of thought and character. 
She had in her blackest hour, when life 
was ebbing so low, suddenly realised 
that if she could be al] things to the man 
that loved her, she would surely find 
happiness and peace. This emotion 
was the turning-point of her illness. 
And her mind and heart no longer 
varied from it. The first letter she 
wrote during her convalescence was to 
Larrabie’s closest friend. 


WILL DEAR [she wrote], 

Jack went away because I wouldn’t 
marry him. But I want to now, if he still 
wants me, so it would be all right for you 
to give me his address, and there’s a dear. 

Affectionately, 
E. G. 


Will answered : 


MY DEAR ELEANORE, 

It is cruel that I cannot help you. 
Jack wound up his affairs with the idea, I 
fancy, of disappearing for ever from places 
where he had loved and where he appeared to 
have lost out. I have tried desperately hard 
to reach him myself. I am at my wits’ end. 


a. 
= 





Larrabie’s long strong brown right arm emerged from the water, gleamed in the sun (Sage 882). 
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I can only suggest advertising. My dear 
girl, what are we going to do? Can you 
think of anything? I will give up every 
other interest to help you, since I am almost 
as happy in your decision as Jack will be. 
Command me, 
Yours as ever was, 
Ww. 

Eleanore could not think of anything 
to do. She was too disappointed at 
first to do much thinking, but after a 
while she lay flat on her back with her 
eyes closed, and tried to remember all 
the desirable places in the wide world 
that she and Larrabie had ever talked 
and imagined about. She had a good 
memory, but after a long time of 
remembering it began to play her 
tricks. 

She—her spirit—seemed to leave her 
body and travel coolly and swiftly 
through space ; then to grow fearful of 
the heights and voids, and to return 
fluttering and frightened to the pro- 
tecting body; and then presently to 
venture forth once more and to fare 
farther, and then again to return, as if 
panic-struck. A dozen times in as 
many days this phenomenon was re- 
peated, except that on each occasion 
the flights of her spirit were bolder and 
more confident, and more observing. 
Returning once from a long flight, she 
stood deliberately by her body for a 
long time before re-entering it. It was 
rather fascinating, she felt, to see how 
she looked with her eyes tight-closed. 
And she got to wondering what she— 
her spirit—looked like, and hovered in 
front of a tall mirror, but saw nothing 
other than the familiar reflected fur- 
nishings of her bedroom, and her own 
body lying quietly on the bed—the 
mouth so calmly closed, the breast still 
as in death. A sudden terror of pity 
for anything so helpless as a beautiful 
body without a soul possessed her, and 
she re-entered hers (how, she never 
knew) more swiftly than the lightning 
current illumines a cold glass bulb at 
the turning of a switch. 

Once Eleanore found two doctors 
beside her body preparing to administer 
oxygen, and her father and mother, 
very white, on the other side of the 
bed, holding hands. So she re-entered 
her body swiftly and looked through 
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the eyes, and the body’s heart began to 
beat vigorously and the breast to rise 
and fall. The doctors could not under- 
stand. Eleanore did not explain. She 
said only that she had been asleep 
and dreaming and that she felt very 
well. 

But her parents were so filled with 
anxiety and fear for her that for a long 
time she resisted the temptation to 
travel off through space. It was the 
hardest temptation to resist that ever 
she had resisted. The world was so 
wide and wonderful and it would be so 
easy to explore it all in cool swift com- 
fort and to find Larrabie. One day her 
mother’s mother fell ill, and that made 
one less anxious watcher in the house ; 
her father could not neglect his profes- 
sion, and so without frightening any- 
body she could lock herself in her room 
and travel eight hours a day for six 
days in the week. Now, if you can 
move through the air more swiftly 
than a teal flies, you can do a lot 
of sight-seeing in eight hours. But 
Eleanore could do better than this, for 
she could reach a given point no matter 
where it was, as quickly as a message 
over a wire, and from that point she 
could circle, looking down with eyes 
which were a combination of a tele- 
scope and a microscope, and hunt for 
Larrabie. On the other hand, the 
world is very, very large. And the 
spirit when it has left the body cannot 
ask questions of other spirits who 
haven't. And as for other spirits who 
had, if there were any at large, Eleanore 
never saw flash or flutter of them. She 
explored great cities, and sometimes it 
was very difficult to find out what their 
names were. And she entered the 
shops and public buildings, especially 
libraries and museums. Once she en- 
tered a private home without thinking, 
and was so frightened by what she saw 
that she flew a thousand miles in a bee- 
line without even wondering where she 
was going; and once she entered a 
cottage because there was crape on the 
door, and there she found an old man 
who sat with bowed head by the side 
of his dead wife. And Eleanore did 
everything she could think of to com- 
municate comfort to him, but she might 




















She walked at his side, and, although she knew that he couldn’t hear, she kept 
talking to him and trying to comfort him (age 884). 
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as well have been on the opposite curve 
of the earth as in the same room. 

Mostly she explored virgin woods and 
wild country, for she felt sure that 
Larrabie would carry his wounded heart 
straight to old Mother Nature to be 
healed. Often she wasted time by 
exploring the same country twice. She 
didn’t seem to have a very good bump 
of locality. But she had a sort of 
sixth sense that would guide her from 
any part of the world straight back to 
her waiting body. Often she didn’t 
know where she was, or if she had even 
been there before ; but she never had 
the feeling of being lost. 

Well, one day (it was off the Caro- 
linas, but she didn’t know it), flying 
high, she began to take an instinctive 
interest in the long chain of sea islands 
which guard the pulpy, marshy rim 
of the continent from the devouring 
onslaughts of the ocean. The chain, 
broken by great gaps and missing links, 
was hundreds of miles long, and she 
flew up and down it, searching with in- 
finite pains for the man who loved her. 
Something told her that somewhere in 
that tangleof swamp, beach, waterways, 
thickets, pine-groves, palms and live 
oaks she would find him. There was 
one island, not very big, and rounded 
rather than long and narrow like the 
others, to which she returned again and 
again. In the midst of the island, in a 
little clearing, was a two-room portable 
house, up whose hollow pillars honey- 
suckle was beginning to climb. A 
negro chopped wood behind the house, 
and in one of the windows between the 
glass and the mosquito screen a wren 
had built a nest. There were five eggs 
init. ‘‘ Surely,” she said, “ this is the 
house that Jack built,’ but she did 
not dare go in, for fear of finding out 
that she was mistaken, and besides she 
wanted to find Larrabie himself, not his 
books and guns and his old pipes 
and his poor undarned socks, and she 
knew that upon such a glorious day of 
bright blue weather not even a house of 
his own couldhold him; so sheransacked 
the woods and thickets, and found 


alligators and nesting birds and short 
thick water-moccasins, and bear-grass 
in full stately bloom and spider-wort 
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blue as the skies, and deer and wild 
turkeys and wild pigs and wild goats, 
and many other marvels, but no Lar- 
rabie. 

He might be on the water, she 
thought, and she flew higher, scrutinising 
each creek, inlet or bay as it came into 
the range of her vision, and all in vain. 
And then quite by accident and with 
a little sigh of disappointment she 
turned her eyes out over the open sea, 
and gave a sudden cry that was half 
joy and half anxiety. Far out beyond 
many rows of curling, charging breakers 
she saw his head, brown and shining in 
the sun, and she flew to him upon a long 
diagonal, like some wonderful white 
sea-bird. And when she was close to 
him she said : “‘ Jack—dear Jack—I’ve 
come to you. And please don’t swim 
out any farther, because even the best 
swimmers are liable to cramps and #8 

Larrabie’s long strong brown right 
arm, his shoulder, armpit and a flash 
of side smooth as satin emerged from 
the water, gleamed in the sun and went 
under, and his brown head moved for- 
ward. He was breathing quietly like 
a child. 

‘* Jack,” she cried, “‘ it’s Ellen.”’ 

It was as if Larrabie in the heydey of 
his youth and strength had gone stone 
deaf. And he bowed his head leisurely 
and dived. 

Eleanore fluttered over the place like 
a mother bird, and when, after what 
seemed a very long interval, his head 
emerged she began once more to call to 
him and beg him to return to the beach. 
But he swam on and out for a long time, 
then turned leisurely, and leisurely 
swam back to the island. After a while 
the water became shallow, his feet found 
bottom and he waded, just his head 
and neck shining, then his shoulders, 
and then Eleanore became dreadfully 
embarrassed, and flew away half laugh- 
ing. She seated herself on an old 
cypress-stump that had been washed 
ashore, and did not lift her eyes from a 
shell that was just between her feet (of 
course she couldn’t see them). Mean- 
while her ears told her, first that Lar- 
rabie was running up and down the 
beach to dry himself, then that he was 
standing still and singing. He sang in 
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a great big rumbling voice, true as a 
bell : 


“Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because another’s fair ? 
Shall my cheeks grow pale with care 
’Cause another’s rosy are ? 
Be she fairer than the day 
In the flowery month of May, 
If she be not fair for me : 
What care I how fair she be? ”’ 


He began the next stanza, and suddenly 
his voice was muffled. 
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“Oh, good Lord! ”’ he said, ‘“‘ what 
is the use of anything ! ” 

Then he began to whistle; not a 


tune—just notes. 
Then Eleanore heard something snap, 


and Larrabie said ‘‘ Damn ! ’’—very dis- 
tinctly. 

“ Bootlace!’”’ she thought. And 
she remembered how once he had 


broken one of hers so that he could have 
the privilege of kneeling at her feet while 





Eleanore reached her own room in her father’s home and stood 
beside her body (Auge S586). 


Eleanore laughed and studied the 
shell. 

“ He’s putting on something over 
his head,” she thought. 

The voice broke out again louder 
than ever, and stopped short in the 
middle of a word. And then she heard 
him sigh, and then he spoke in an ex- 
asperated sort of voice, the voice of 
one who has tried very, very hard and 
who has been tried a good deal harder. 


he mended it. And she remembered 
that she had had the impulse to take 
his beautiful head between her hands 
and turn his face up, and kiss him on 
the mouth, not because she wanted to 
kiss him, but because she wanted to 
make him happy. She had resisted 
that impulse, and now she was sorry. 

She heard the sand crunch under 
leather, and dared to look up and at 
Larrabie. He had on a white polo 
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shirt and a pair of brown canvas trousers 
tucked into a pair of high leather 
hunting-boots, much _ stained and 
battered—old favouritesevidently—and 
_ he was crossing the beach toward the 
sand-dunes and the woods behind them. 

She walked at his side, and, although 
she knew that he couldn’t hear, she 
kept talking to him and trying to com- 
fort him. ‘“‘I know I don’t love you 
the way you love me, Jack dear,’’ she 
said, “‘ but I love you enough to be 
your wife if that’s what you want, and 
I'll try ever so hard to make you happy, 
and if I succeed it will make me happy 
too, won’t it? And you're the finest 
man in the world, anyway, and the 
gentlest, and you’re the most charming 
companion, and the best friend that 
ever a poor little fool of a girl had to 
call her own. And I'll marry you any 
day you say, and live in your house.” 
And so on for half a mile. 

Larrabie didn’t hear a word of it, 
but it is certain that when he reached 
his house the expression upon his face 
was no longer sad, but dreamy rather, 
and wistful. So I have seen a man 
look sitting upon a porch in Aiken 
moonlight, and listening to Josef 
Hofman playing Chopin—the piece 
that you don’t so much listen to as 
bathe in, and that seems to purify you 
and forgive you your sins. 

Larrabie entered his house and 
Eleanore followed. He marched straight 
to the mantelpiece, rested his elbows 
on it, and stood for a long time 
looking at a photograph of Eleanore, 
and he said, ‘ Oh you darling.”’ 

Then he crossed the room to the 
window sideand stood looking at another 
photograph of Eleanore between the 
two windows, and after a time he said, 
“Oh my God!” 

At the east end of the room there 
was another photograph of Eleanore, 
and at the west. In front of these he 
worshipped for a while, saying to the 
one, “‘ The world—and all that’s in it.” 
To the other, “‘ Better to love you and 
to have lost you, than to love another 
girl and be her husband.” 

Then he went toa table and wrote 
a letter to her (she peeped over his 
shoulder, just to see who he was writ- 
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ing to—she knew he wouldn’t mind), 
and he put it in a big drawer that 
was almost full of letters, all addressed 
to her. And then suddenly he jumped 
up and looked behind him, as if he had 
had the feeling that someone was in 
the room. He was looking straight at 
Eleanore. 

“It’s only Ellen, Jack,” she said. 

But he did not hear her. He said: 
“What a funny hunch! I'd have bet 
money there was somebody in the 
room.” 

“ There is, Jack,’’ she cried. ‘‘ There 
is. It’s Ellen.” 

The big fellow sighed, and flung him- 
self down on a couch and began to read. 
3ut presently he laid the book face 
down upon his chest, closed his eyes 
and fell asleep, almost instantly, like a 
tired child. It was time, Eleanore felt, 
to go back to her body, but she lingered 
a little. She wanted terribly to leave 
some palpable sign of her visit, but did 
not know how. She tried to pick upa 
pen, and it was as if her fingers were 
made of air. Then she tried to kiss 
Larrabie on the mouth, but she could 
not get her lips near enough to touch 
his. There was, it seemed, some in- 
visible barrier between the spirit and 
the flesh. Finally, very sad and lonely, 
she went away, not flying, but drifting 
slowly down a long wood road above 
which the live oaks hung with dark-grey 
moss met, and across which she saw far 
ahead a flock of wild turkeys trot in 
Indian file. She stopped short with a 
little shiver of fear. Coiled in the 
centre of the road, his head raised as 
if to dispute her passage, short, thick, 
powerful, ominous, venomous, abhor- 
ring and abhorred, was a water-mocca- 
sin, who hissed and darted his pointed 
tongue in fury and in fear. 

The serpent’s hateful, inscrutable 
eyes saw that which no human eyes 
could see, the bright pure spirit of the 
girl. And it seemed to Eleanore that 
here was no creature of flesh and blood, 
but another spirit at large in the world, 
the spirit of uncompromising hate and 
evil. She turned and drifted into the 
thicket upon her right, meaning to 
detour and come back to her road 
beyond the adder ; but she found herself 
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The windows of Jack’s house crashed about his feet, and the door blew 
in and was broken to pieces against the chimney (fage 887). 


presently in a narrow trail and followed 
it to a clearing, in which stood one 
gigantic oak, hundreds of years old, and 
a great mound of sand recently thrown 
up. Beside the mound, in the pit from 
which it had been dug, was a great 
chest of what must have been red cedar, 
since it had not rotted, banded with 
iron which corrosion had bitten to the 
thinness of tin. The locks too had 
nearly vanished, and in order to look 
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into the chest it had only been necessary 
for the finder to kick the cover aside. 
This the finder had done, and Eleanore 
looked down upon a hoard of gold coins 
to which forgotten mints of far-off 
countries and forgotten governments 
had contributed. Upon the coins lay 
astocky briar-wood pipe, the bowl half 
full of water. 

“Poor Jack,’’ she murmured; “ it’s 
his favourite, and he can’t have an idea 
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where he left it, or it wouldn’t be here 
now.” 

She felt as if she were glowing warmly, 
and she said: ‘I’m so glad—so glad, 
that I made up my mind to marry him 
before I Knew about all this money.”’ 

And then she wanted to cry. It was 
so obvious that if he couldn’t have her, 
the money mattered no more to Larrabie 
than an equal mass of sand. He had 
found it, for amusement, and he had 
abandoned it, together with his far 
more precious pipe. 

It was growing late; she rose swiftly 
from the glade, straight up thousands 
upon thousands of feet.until even the 
lungs of an eagle must have collapsed 
for want of air, and the world was spread 
out for her eyes like a round gigantic 
map. And this map she pored over 
and studied more attentively than any 
in her schooldays’ geography. Now 
that she had found Jack and his island, 
she did not propose to lose them, but 
to discover and remember the shortest 
way tothem and from them. Suddenly 
the folly of leaving so much that was 
important to a series of bird’s-eye views 


struck her. “ Surely,” she thought, 
“Jack must receive communications 


from somebody or other. Surely if I 
had looked I should have found some 
where in his house a letter to him with 
his address on it. There is just time.” 

And swiftly, like a thought, she re- 
turned to the house that Jack built ; 
and wentin. Hehadnot stirred. But 
while She searched through all the get- 
at-able places for any recent letter to 
him he waked, and once again came that 
puzzled expression of one who thinks 
there is somebody in the room, and 
finds that there is not. The book still lay 
face down upon his chest. He took it 
in his hands as if to resume reading, 
and a letter fell from it to the floor. 
Before Jack, reaching lazily, could pick 
it up, she had written his address on the 
best page of her memory: 


JOHN LARRABIE, Esq., 
c/o A. South Brown, Esq., 
Pringle’s Wharf, 
Charleston, 


S. C, 


And then, for the shadows were growing 
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long, she flew from Jack, and with one 
strong lightning-like flight, across hills 
and valleys and rivers and cities, 
reached her own room in her father’s 
home and stood beside her body. Then 
horrible fear possessed her, for she tried 
at once to re-enter her body and it was 
reluctant to receive her. The breast 
had ceased to rise and fall; if the heart 
still beat, she could detect neither sight 
nor sound of it. And in the immediate 
proximity of the body the air was cold— 
like death. 

But at last, whenshe had almost given 
up hope, her body received her back 
again, and came back, racked and tor- 
mented from the cold valley of death, 
to warmth and life. 

For two days Eleanore was so weak 
that she could not sit up in bed. Doc- 
tors came and went. For some hours 
she was delirious, and spoke of the 
house that Jack built, of pirates, and 
buried treasure, of flying, of love, and 
over and over, like a child repeating a 
lesson, she said: ‘‘ A. South Brown, 
Pringle’s Wharf, Charleston, S. C.”’ 

During her rational moments Elea- 
nore longed to leave her body and 
fly to Jack, but the risk was too great. 
In its weakened condition she dared 
not leave her body unguarded. The 
thing might die. Not that she cared, 
but because Jack, who loved her soul, 
was a human man and loved all the 
rest of her. And because she knew at 
last that she loved him in the same 
way—body and soul, for better for 
worse, till death them should part. And 
she smiled secretly, for she knew now, 
positively, absolutely, that at death all 
of us does not die, and that the soul, 
tireless, immortal, lives on in an immor- 
tal and passionless ecstasy. 

When she was enough recovered to 
sit up in bed she wrote a letter against 
her knees to Jack. 


DARLING JACK [she said], 

When I tell you how I found out your 
address -you will never believe me. But that 
won’t matter. I love you and want you, just 
the way you love and want me. Please come 
to me as fast as gasoline and steam can 
bring you. We mustn’t waste any more 
time. And please when you go swimming 
don’t swim out so far, and you oughtn’t to 
read lying flat on your back with only one 
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thin pillow under your head. And if there’s 
any buried treasure on your island, cut a 
gold piece in two and give me half as a keep- 
sake. And I hope you'll find your favourite 
pipe. And do look where you step, because 
there are dreadful snakes on your island. 
And oh, my dear Love, come soon—come 
soon, and God bless you and make you happy. 
ELEANORE, 


II 


Now if the postal machinery and the 
punctilious Mr. A. South Brown of 
Pringle’s Wharf had been let alone, 
Jack Larrabie would have received 
Eleanore’s letter after a reasonable 
time. The fault was with whatever 
unjust power it is that cannot let the 
city of Charleston alone. 

There be those dwelling in greater 
cities (by which I mean larger cities) to 
whom the name Charleston is but the 
name of a very small city, vaguely re- 
sponsible for a very large war. So she 
was. But the causing of even the 
largest war is the least feather in the 
cap of this city, whichis at once a small 
city and the greatest of our cities. 
For she has been burned with fire, and 
shaken down by earthquakes, and looted 
by foreigners, and has stood with bared 
breast for 500 days to receive the 
besieging cannon-shot of brothers, and 
she has been overwhelmed like a ship by 
tidal waves—and always she has risen 
from calamity serene and patient, and 
courageous and courteous. Alone you 
cannot walk her streets, for these will 
be your companions: history, pride 
of race, lovers, bereft by war of the 
beloved, and faithful till death ; Indians, 
pirates and—thin-faced, all in war- 
bitten grey—the ghosts of heroes. Little 
she is—our City of Sorrows. But what 
city in all the wide world is big enough 
to patronise her or pat her on the head ? 

Because, then, Charleston is a most 
damnably unlucky city, Jack Larrabie 
did not receive Eleanore’s letter when 
he was meant to. 

The moon, as all men know, has a 
most distinct influence over tidal 
waters. So has the wind. And when 
the moon decides to suck up the ocean 
just as high as ever she can, and at the 
same moment (it’s probably a sort of 
dyspeptic agreement between the two) 
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the wind decides to blow shoreward as 
hard as ever it can—then, for cities low 
upon the water, and for seaward islands 
that are lower, for the willet who are 
resting, and the marsh-hens, for the 
plover, sandpipe, terns and _ lesser 
terns, for the herons and the pelicans 
and the flood gulls, for the wild cattle 
and the wild hogs in the woods, and 
even for the strong-swimming snakes, 
there is liquid hell on earth. 

Jack Larrabie was asleep upon his 
couch, a book, open to mark the place 
where he had left off reading, was upon 
his chest. He was dreaming perhaps 
of that glorious embrace which occurs 
whenever journeys happen to end in 
lovers’ meetings. Then he dreamed 
that something was making a fury of a 
noise, and he opened his eyes and saw 
the roof of his house blow off like a 
hat from a man’s head. And instantly 
he was wet to the skin with salt spray. 
And the windows of his house crashed 
about his feet, and the door blew in and 
was broken to pieces against the chim- 
ney. And it seemed as if the roaring of 
the wind and the wind-hurled waters 
must burst the drums of his ears. 

Putting forth his whole strength, 
Larrabie managed to kiss the salt- 
stained pictures of Eleanore, and bid 
them good-bye, for one glance upward 
at the spray going over his house like 
smoke from cannon told him that he 
could not take them with him, and 
that he must abandon them or perish 
with them. He changed his clothes for 
a pair of swimming-trunks, and, since 
he could not keep his feet, departed 
from what remained of his house upon 
his hands and knees. He crawled to- 
ward the inner rim of the island, where 
his wharf was and his boats. As he 
crawled he wondered if his negro, sent 
after fresh vegetables, had reached the 
mainland in time to escape the hurri- 
cane. Live oaks and palms, torn up by 
the roots or broken short off, thundered 
about him. The wind was blowing a 
hundred miles an hour, and so thick 
was the spray that great patches of 
higher ground were covered with water 
as swiftly as the bottom of a bath-tub 
when you turn on both taps. 

Larrabie saw a doe caught up like a 
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piece of paper, and hurled against the 
stem of a tree. She burst like an egg. 
The palm of his hand came down upon 
the thick body of a moccasin. It did 
not turn to strike him, but only 
struggled to escape. 

Allatonce, above the howling, scream- 
ing and smashing, there sounded one 
even, low-drawn, terrible roar. And 
Larrabie looking backward saw a wall 
of water charging upon him like regi- 
ments of cavalry. He flung himself 
upon his face, and was caught up, and 
hurled, and spun, and hammered, and 
driven, until he felt as if he had been 
dismembered, racked and broken upon 
the wheel. He was swimming in a 
shower-bath, only the water came from 
the side instead of from above. When- 
ever he could see at all, he saw about 
and above him only rushing whiteness, 
and occasionally the rolling forms of 
well-branched trees. 

Under him, far beyond his depth, he 
knew were the marshes, where the 
marsh-hen builds her nest, with that 
unerring instinct which tells her that 
it is above the reach of the highest tides, 
and he knew that between him and the 
mainland was seven miles of tortured 
water to be swum. And he swam, 
choking for breath, hour after hour, 
and his arms and his legs became lead. 

He had put on trunks because he did 
not wish to arrive stark naked in a 
prudish village, and they only weighed 
(at starting) a few ounces. Now, how- 
ever, they weighed an even seven 
hundred pounds (he had always been 
clever at giving weights), and to be rid 
of them he would have given—people 
usually offer their souls. To be rid of 
his trunks must have cost Larrabie his, 
for to slip out of them meant drown- 
ing. And he knew it, and began to 
drown anyway. An_ unlooked-for 
mouthful of salt water seemed to hold 
the balance between life and death. 


And Larrabie’s stainless soul began 
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to come out from his mouth head 
first into eternal life. And _ behold, 
no sooner were the eyes of his spirit 
free from the imprisoning flesh, than 
they saw a brightness that is not of 
sea or land, and heard a voice more 
belovable in itself than the Queen of 
Sheba in all her glory. 

“Go back,” cried the voice, “‘ don’t 
give in—I love you—I love you—soul 
and body!” 

The spirit of Jack Larrabie, half out 
of him, was mute, dazed and irresolute. 

Again the voice: “I want all of you 
—Jack, allof you. Fight forme.” And 
then, almost in tears: “ But if you 
can’t, my darling, then I will never go 
back to my body, that is waiting in my 
room at home. But please go back, 
if you can, and [’ll keep near—and if 
you can’t—oh, Jack—Jack dear—I’ll 
go away. I couldn’t bear to see any of 
you die. And I'll wait for you, wait 
for you in the shadow of Orion—just 
to the left.” 

The half-departed soul of Jack Larra- 
bie went back into his body. And 
thereafter the two, the one stainless, and 
the other as nearly as may be in this 
wicked world, fought on _ together 
against the power of the wind and the 
sea and things thalassal. 

Larrabie came to in a wet wood upon 
which the sun shone. No wind stirred, 
and there was silence as of the grave. 
He sat up smiling, in spite of bruises 
and cuts and a head that ached like 
a tooth, for he knew, as positively as 
he knew that the sun was shining, that 
Eleanore loved him. He looked about 
for her, but the imprisoning flesh 
blinded the eyes of the spirit. And 
then he climbed to his feet in what was 
left of his bathing-trunks, and he 
laughed aloud, and said: ‘‘ Which way 
to the nearest man who will lend me 
enough money to buy a ticket to New 
York, a tooth-brush, and a suit of 
ready-made clothes ? ”’ 
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Allan Raleigh-- 
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HE days of the secret poison- 
er are over, and scientific 
medicine can now detect any 
poison in the human body, no 

matter how obscure.”’ 

The words were uttered with that air 
of finality which generally closes a dis- 
cussion, and Sir Alfred Lanchester, K.C.., 
with his exceptional knowledge, might 
well be excused for thinking that his 
listeners were in complete agreement 
with him. 

There was a silence for a few moments. 

Personally I entirely agreed with him, 
and was indeed about to give a fresh 
turn to the conversation, when from 
the depths of an arm-chair came these 
words: “‘ Are you quite certain ? ” 

The question had somewhat the 
effect of an unexpected rocket exploding 
in the stillness of the night. 

The barrister at once assumed his 
cross-examining air, for it was put by 
one of the most celebrated scientists of 
the day. “I was until you spoke. 
Doubtless you have reasons for such an 
opinion ? ” 

“T have the strongest suspicions for 
believing that the age of secret poison- 
ing is having its renaissance.”’ 

“Please explain yourself.” 

“IT will,’ was the reply. ‘ The 
Italian poisoners of the Middle Ages 
flourished in security simply because 


the current science of the day had no 
means of identifying what would prob- 
ably be to us very simple substances to 
detect ; they were ahead of their time. 
After them chemistry came into being, 
and all the secret poisoners expended 
their clumsy efforts on drugs which 
were as easy of detection, scientifically 
speaking, as a revolver bullet; but 
during the last ten years an entirely 
new field has been opened up by various 
serums which can create deadly and 
artificial diseases.” 

‘““Do you mean to suggest that the 
secret poisoner is at work undetected ? ” 
inquired Sir Alfred. 

“ Think over some recent mysterious 
cases and draw your own conclusions,” 
was the reply. 

At these words we both unconsciously 
drew our chairs a little closer ; our cigars 
had gone out. 

“Within the last few years,” re- 
sumed the scientist, ‘‘ at least a dozen 
wealthy persons have come to a totally 
unexplained death. Neither suicide nor 
foul play has even been suggested ; these 
men seemed to be struck down by an 
invisible foe. I have kept a record of © 
all these cases. Three summers ago 
there was a cholera scare at Grimsby. 
A Black Sea tramp brought over one 
rather doubtful case, which was promptly 
isolated and recovered. Nevertheless, 
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within a week, three people died of 
symptoms resembling Asiatic cholera in 
different Yorkshire towns, but not a soul 
who came in contact with them caught it. 
Again, typhoid fever of a particularly 
virulent type has shown an unaccount- 
able preference for attacking men and 
women of wealth. In Berlin one man was 
attacked by typhus in a palatial hotel, 
two others died in a New York cara- 
vanserai. Again, in Denver, Colorado, 
two men died of mysterious symptoms 
in a restaurant, and after death their 
bodies had all the appearance of those 
bitten by the cobra capella, an animal 
not found in Western American cities. 
At least six others have been struck 
down 

“Rhodes, you frighten me. Do you 
really believe such things can occur ? ” 

“Yes; not one of them has been ex- 
plained, and until they are I shall con- 
tinue to believe—what I do.” 

“ But this man—or men—wield the 
most infernal and diabolical power ever 
given to a criminal,” exclaimed Sir 
Alfred ; ‘they can destroy their vic- 
tims and escape scot-free.”’ 

“Unless,” replied the other, ‘‘ some 
other and newer methods are employed 
to unmask them.” 

“Which we don’t possess,’ 
the lawyer. 

“We do, but they have not yet been 
put in practice ; I am only waiting for 
another case to occur to do so.”’ 

From any other man these words, 
uttered in accents of the most complete 
confidence, would have sounded absurd 
and bombastic, but coming from Roderic 
Rhodes, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, etc., etc., they could 
not fail to carry the weight he intended 
them to have, for he was oneof England’s 
intellectual giants. Rhodes’s scientific 
knowledge was at once encyclopedic and 
specialised, yet he had never practised 
the profession of medicine. He even 
affected to despise doctors, whom he 
secretly regarded as qualified quacks 
and pompous humbugs. At the age of 
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forty he had thrown overboard the 
whole cargo of present-day treatment, 
and now sought in the field of mental 
therapeutics some new panacea for 
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fighting disease. His knowledge of the 
brain was unrivalled, and as an experi- 
menter in mental states he was facile 
princeps; nevertheless his colleagues 
regarded him with disfavour as an un- 
sound and even dangerous innovator. 
His personal appearance was extra- 
ordinarily striking. There was the 
broad, massive forehead of intellect, the 
calm, cold features of the scientist and 
the searching, penetrating eyes of the 
seeker after truth. Unfortunately he 
was born a generation too early and so 
suffered the fate of all intellectual 
pioneers. 

The hour was late, the conversation 
flagged, and finally ceased, and a little 
later the party broke up and we went 
our several ways. 

Several months passed by. As the 
editor of a London daily my time was 
fully occupied, and the topic gradually 
faded from my mind, but I was to be 
brought back to it. 

Early one morning one of the re- 
porters stepped into my room with a 
sheet of “flimsy.” in his hands. “I 
think this will interest you, sir,” he 
said, as he handed it over; “it’s just 
mn. 

Taking it I read as follows: 
STARTLING DISCOVERY AT A WEST 
END THEATRE 
Shortly after the audience had left the Im- 
perial Theatre, one of the attendants, who 
was replacing the covers on the seats, found 
in one of the upper boxes the dead body of 
a middle-aged lady. An alarm was raised, 
a doctor summoned and the police communi- 
cated with. In a few minutes the divisional 
surgeon was on the spot and pronounced that 
death had probably taken place over an 
hour ago. More than this he declined to say. 
The clothes, examined by the inspector, 
quickly revealed the fact that the body was 
that of Mrs. Adeline Bertram, a wealthy 

woman living in Clarges Street, W. 

The manager of the theatre at once rang 
up this house, and the butler who answered 
related that his master, Dr. Bertram, the 
husband of the dead lady, was out, but would 
be back at midnight. Mrs. Bertram had been 
at the theatre alone. 

The body was removed to the mortuary, 
where half an hour later it was identified by 
the grief-stricken husband. 


That was all, but scenting a mystery 
I rang up Rhodes, and after briefly out- 











“Shortly after the audience had left the Imperial Theatre, one of the attendants, who 
was replacing the covers on the seats, found in one of the upper boxes 
the dead body of a middle-aged lady” (fage 890). 
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lining the case over the ’phone, en- 
gaged a taxi, and a quarter of an hour 
later picked up that gentleman on his 
own doorstep and drove him to the 
mortuary. We found the police sur- 
geon still talking to the inspector when 
we arrived, but the others—the dead 
lady’s husband and sister—had gone. 
My introduction and the mention of 
the name of Rhodes were sufficient to 
procure our admission ; and the scien- 
tist having expressed a desire to see the 
body, the two medicals returned to it. 

Unversed as I was in the mysteries 
of post-mortems I could neither follow 
their visual examinaticn nor understand 
their words. They both scrutinised 
the body, raised an arm and allowed it 
to drop again, lifted an eyelid, examined 
the mouth, looked at the nails—and 
that was all. 

There was some little talk about 
“rigor mortis ”’ and “ ocedema’”’ and I 
fancy the expression “ tetanic rigidity ”’ 
was used, but I could not follow it. In 
less than a quarter of an hour Rhodes 
had satisfied himself apparently, for, 
taking my arm, he led me out of the 
building. 

“TI don’t wish it to be known that I 
have been here,” he remarked as we 
entered the taxi. ‘‘ They won't hold 
the inquest for a couple of days and I 
shall try and get there. The police 
surgeon can't give a certificate, because 
he can’t see anything to indicate the 
cause of death,’”’ he added. 

“Can you?” I asked. 

We were nearing his home at this 
moment and apparently Rhodes did 
not catch the question, and before I 
could repeat it he had said ‘“ good 
night ’’ and alighted. I did not see 
him again until the inquest, when some- 
thing—but, as I learnt later, by no 
means all—that had been discovered 
was made public. 

Unfortunately that “ something ’’ was 
very little. 

Dr. Bertram was a young man of 
thirty, handsome, fascinating, and am- 
bitious, but, unfortunately, practically 
penniless until he married Lady Ade- 
line Huggett, the widow of a wealthy 
soap-boiler. She was a woman ten or 


twelve years older than himself. 
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She was neither an attractive nor a 
clever woman—to be plain-spoken, she 
was a trifle vulgar—and that he had 
married her for her money scarcely ad- 
mitted of any doubt. 

The doctor had then tried to estab- 
lish a fashionable West End practice, 
but had failed to do so, even with the 
aid of his wife’s fortune ; his heart was 
not in medicine, it seems. He was 
rather a good public speaker, and being 
a keen politician as well, was endea- 
vouring to enter public life. He had 
already contested a forlorn hope for 
his party and dreamed of one day writ- 
ing the magic letters M.P. after his 
name. 

His wife, however, did not approve 
of this ambition, nor was she at all dis- 
posed to back him up financially in it. 
She wanted him to stick to medicine, 
hence there were considerable differ- 
ences of opinion in the Bertram house- 
hold, but no definite quarrel, for she 
was extremely fond of her husband. 

There was a new play on at the Im- 
perial Theatre, and over the breakfast- 
table the Bertrams decided to see it 
that night, so later in the morning the 
doctor booked the end right-hand box 
nearest the stage on the uppermost tier. 
But about four o’clock that day some- 
thing happened which put an end to 
the doctor going to the theatre at all. 

An old patient, living at Brighton, 
was taken suddenly ill and wired for 
Dr. Bertram to come at once. There 
was no alternative but to go, as the 
invalid was an old-standing personal 





friend. He showed the telegram to his 
wife, explained the impossibility of 


getting back until late that night, if at 
all, and suggested that, as the box was 
taken, his wife should either go alone 
or get a friend to accompany her, and 
this after some discussion she decided to 
do. The doctor hurried off to Brighton 
and his wife stayed at home. 

Now Mrs. Bertram happened to be 
one of those well-to-do, ever-ailing 
chronic dyspeptics who are a source of 
much tribulation to their friends, and a 
perpetual revenue to the profession. 

She declared that her digestive organs 
could not digest ordinary food, so she 
pract.cally lived on a series of beef 
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juices, meat extracts and peptonised 
proteids. Fish, joints, entrées and 
sweets were all taboo to her ladyship. 
Just at this period she was taking a 
course of a particular meat extract—] 
won't advertise it by giving its name— 
which had two especial recommenda- 
tions in her eyes: it came from a cele- 
brated laboratory at Budapest, and it 
was outrageously expensive. 

She had one small bottle of this at 
breakfast and another at dinner that 
day, together with some thin dry toast. 
At middle day she had drunk a glass of 
champagne (without sugar) and eaten 
some especially prepared biscuits, that 
could only be purchased at one shop 
in London. 

These minute details about food were, 
on account of the mystery, highly 
essential. 

Almost directly after Dr. Bertram 
left, an unmarried sister of Mrs. Bert- 
ram had called and stayed to dinner ; 
but owing to another engagement was 
unable to accompany her sister to the 
theatre, but she stayed till the latter 
left to go there, and her presence en- 
abled it to be stated with absolute 
certainty what Mrs. Bertram had taken 
that evening: viz. a bottle of the 
precious meat juice, some dry toast, 
some stewed fruit and custard and a 
glass of Beaune, both of the latter being 
also taken by her sister. She left the 
house at 7.45, drove straight to the 
theatre, and entered her box a little 
after eight. 

The attendant distinctly remembered 
showing her in and selling her a pro- 
gramme. 

During the first interval she was 
again seen, the attendant entering the 
box, and offering her ices and coffee, 
which she declined. That was about 
nine o’clock. She looked quite well, 
and was seated right at the very back 
of the box, remote from observation. 

That was the last time she was seen 
alive. 

This attendant was very closely cross- 
questioned. 

Had she seen Mrs. Bertram leave the 
box at all or any one else enter it? 
Had she heard any sound or noise to 
attract her notice such as the sound of 
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any one in pain or distress? To the 
first of these questions she gave a 
decided No. Regarding the second she 
was not so certain. Shortly after the 
third act began she fancied she heard 
some one calling out ; she stopped to 
listen, but the cry was not repeated, and 
she came to the conclusion that it came 
from the stage, which of course she 
could not see from the foyer. 

It was a woman’s voice, and that was 
all she could say about it; the words 
or word she could not distinguish ; she 
thought it was an exclamation. Closely 
pressed by the coroner, nothing more 
was elicited from her. 

The police surgeon was the only 
medical witness examined. He told the 
coroner that he had found no evidence 
of any disease sufficient to account for 
death. 

Dr. Bertram also could shed no light 
on the mystery; he had been away 
from 4 p.m. till midnight, and could 
suggest no reason for his wife’s death. 

And so the inquiry ended. The 
coroner addressed the jury, commented 
on the difficulty of the case, gave a few 
vague words of advice, and after some 
deliberation the jury brought in a 
verdict of ‘‘ Found dead.” 

I heard nothing of either Rhodes or 
Lanchester for a fortnight, and then one 
afternoon I received an urgent note 
from the scientist to go round to his 
house that evening, and on my arrival 
I was not in the least surprised to find 
the barrister already present. 

Now I must admit that after the in- 
quest I was a little disposed to make 
light of the scientist’s alarmist theories, 
at any rate in regard to the Bertram 
affair. I even said something to that 
effect, as I made myself comfortable in 
one of his arm-chairs. ‘“‘ Well, doctor, 
I’m afraid the Bertram case has proved 
a mare’s nest after all,”’ I remarked. 

“On the contrary,” he replied coolly, 
“there never was a Clearer case of pre- 
sumptive guilt. Dr. Bertram poisoned 
his wife to get possession of her fortune 
and to marry another woman he is 
passionately devoted to. His alibi was 
perfect because it was carefully pre- 
pared beforehand, his patient being an 
accomplice, although an unconscious 
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one. You see, we have not been idle, 
but it is no use to move unless you can 
convict.”’ 

I expressed my astonishment—and 
scepticism. 

““T may tell you,” he replied, ‘ that 
Scotland Yard entirely agrees with this 
opinion, but with the means at their 
disposal it would be impossible to 
secure a conviction, and therefore futile 
to make an arrest; it is not the only 
occasion when the police have been 
sure of their man but have been com- 
pelled to let him go scot-free.”’ 

“But you have literally nothing 
against the man except perhaps motive 
and surmise.”’ 

I thought I had him-for once, but I 
was mistaken. His reply was as con- 
fident as if he were merely demonstrat- 
ing a proposition of Euclid. 

“It is chiefly,” he remarked, “a 
psychological problem and does not 
admit of exact proof, but two and two 
always make four in any science. Let 
me tell you the facts which did of 
come out at the inquiry, by the way. 
Mrs. Bertram did not die of heart 
failure, her heart was as sound as yours 
or mine, perhaps sounder, but at the 
theatre, alone in the box, she gradually 
became overcome by drowsiness as she 
sat in the dark background unseen by 
any human being. She gave one cry, 
and one only, when she realised some- 
thing was wrong, and that was the cry 
the attendant heard, but before she 
could repeat it a profound lethargy 
had seized her and she sank into a 
comatose state from which she never 
recovered. Her muscles remained rigid 
to the end, for you will remember that 
her fingers still grasped the programme 
after death, the vessels of the brain 
were congested and there was a peculiar 
puffiness of the skin. I have only seen 
one case like it before, and in that the 
victim was bitten by a tarantula, but 
there was no trace of snake bite on 
Mrs. Bertram, and snakes are not found 
in the boxes of West End theatres, so 
we must conclude that the poison was 
introduced in some other way--in food, 
for example. 

“Snake poison is now used in bac- 
teriological laboratories for the purpose 
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of preparing antidotes to itself, and in 
a modified form it can be introduced 
as a serum into food or drink and will 
produce its deadly effects several hours 
after being taken. Dr. Bertram was a 
student at a bacteriological laboratory.”’ 

I was spell-bound with amazement. 
The scientist’s calmly reasoned state- 
ments carried me with him and made 
me see that last fatal hour of the de- 
ceased woman just as if I had been 
present. 3ut why was no one ar- 
rested ?’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Why did 
this not come out at the inquest ? ” 

“Wait and hear,” he replied. ‘“‘ The 
police are not such absolute fools as 
some people would like to suggest ; they 
are waiting for the suspected person to 
make a false step when lulled to security 
by their apparent inaction. 

“Let us consider the case more 
closely. Now it is perfectly clear that 
the poison was introduced in something 
the deceased lady took during the two 
or three hours previous to her arrival 
at the theatre at eight o’clock. What 
was it ? 

“ Fortunately we know exactly what 
she did take during those all-important 
hours, because a reliable witness exists, 
in the person of her sister, to tell us. 

“The wine at dinner was drunk by 
both ladies, therefore we must acquit 
that ; both ate some fruit and custard 
from the same dish, and the sister even 
had some of Mrs. Bertram’s dry toast, 
an article of food difficult to suspect. 


These too must be acquitted. There 
remains only the meat juice,” added 
the scientist significantly. 

“Prepared in corked and_ sealed 
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bottles, is it not ? 
ter ; ‘one bottle sufficient for a meal ?’ 

“Yes. The cook prepared it in the 
ordinary way in the kitchen. Mrs. 
Bertram had in twelve bottles at a 
time; this was the last one left. The 
cook opened it—when two others were 
present—poured it out into a breakfast 
cup, added some hot water and served 
it up. None of it was left?” 

“Therefore you could not analyse 
it?” I suggested. 

“No, or its action on some animal 
might have been tested, though we 
are still in the experimental stage in 
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that respect, and what will poison a 
man is often harmless to a cat or a dog. 
However, the poisoner knew perfectly 
well the whole bottle would be used and 
none left, for he knew his wife’s habits 
perfectly, and the poison—not more 
than half a teaspoonful in the whole 
cup—would carry no taste. 

“The contents of the stomach were 
analysed for all the known poisons that 
can be detected chemically, with of 
course no result. This man was much 
too clever to employ any of those ; 
besides, he had access to a bacterio- 
logical laboratory. However, here’s 
the empty bottle which held the meat 
juice,” he added, handing it over to 
Lanchester. 

It was an ordinary flask-shaped 
bottle, holding perhaps four ounces, 
and was covered with a Hungarian 
label. The barrister examined it— 
much as he would have examined an 
emptied revolver—and passed it on 
to me. 

“Do you notice anything peculiar 
about it ?”’ the scientist inquired. 

Just as he spoke, my hands, in which 
it rested, passed over an irregularity on 
its under surface—a kind of little bump 
or excrescence—and I commented on it. 

““ Yes,”’ said Rhodes; ‘‘ hundreds of 
other bottles from the same laboratory 
have been examined, but none of them 
possess a bump like that one.” 

“What does it mean ?”’ I asked. 

“T was once in China,” replied 
Rhodes, ‘‘ and in the Celestial Empire, 
as it then was, the ingenuous saloon- 
keeper has a peculiar way of doctoring 
brandy. He gets a bottle, drills a little 
hole in the bottom, lets out the brandy, 
refills the bottle through the hole with 
some fire-water of his own making, 
anneals up the hole, and there you have 
cork, seal, label, all intact. It leaves a 
little bump on the bottom that is 
scarcely noticeable. Dr. Bertram made 
several voyages to China as a ship’s 
doctor.” 

It was impossible to mistake the 
meaning of these last words; the 
devilish cunning of it all appalled us. 

“You will never track this man,” J 
remarked ; ‘‘ he seems to be the super- 
criminal.”’ 
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“ Perhaps not by any means hitherto 
employed,” was the answer, “ yet it 
can and shall be done.” 

“How ? ” we both asked in a breath. 

“By a method which I have asked 
you two here to-night to assist me in. 
The germ of the idea is in existence 
already in America, but the methods 
used over there are crude and clumsy. 
It is one for the scientist, not the 
policeman. Ah! there is Bertram,” 
he abruptly broke off, as we heard a 
ring outside. 

“Do you know him, then?” I in- 
quired in considerable astonishment. 

“Oh yes! I have made it my busi- 
ness to cultivate his acquaintance of 
late. He is deeply interested in my 
researches on the brain. They offer 
to give him something he is in need of. 
By the way, before he comes, I may 
ask you two to lend me your bodies for 
an experiment to-night—quite a harm- 
less one, I assure you. You don’t mind, 
I hope? Ah! Good-evening, Bert- 
ram,”’ he cried as the latter now entered 
the room. ‘“ Let me introduce you to 
Sir Alfred Lanchester and Mr. Tre- 
herbert, the editor of The Argus, 
both equally interested with yourself 
in my little researches.” 

We shook hands all round. It was 
easy to see Bertram was nervous and 
overstrung in spite of his attempt to 
appear nonchalant. 

“Let us go to the laboratory at 
once,” said Rhodes. ‘“ All our time is 
valuable.” 

With these words he led the way 
there, and we found ourselves in a 
large and lofty room, lighted from a 
circular domed roof. I had never seen 
it before, and examined it with great 
interest. 

Around the walls were hung a series 
of charts, illustrating the researches 
Rhodes had made on the brain and 
spinal cord, and the room itself was 
nearly filled with a medley of scientific 
instruments, batteries, induction coils, 
galvanometers, X-ray apparatus, and a 
host of others whose names I did not 
even know. Many seemed unfamiliar 
even to Dr. Bertram. 

“ Be seated, all of you,” said our 
host, and we took what seats we could 
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find. ‘ You will find cigars and drinks 
on that little table in the centre.’”’ We 
helped ourselves. 

“T have asked you three, as repre- 
sentatives of Law, Journalism and 
Orthodox Medicine, to show you the 
lines on which I venture to predict the 
medicine of the twentieth century must 
progress. As you know, the Schools 
won’t look at me. 

“My researches have developed 
mainly in two directions, one the direct 
introduction of drugs into the system 
through the skin by means of an electric 
current, the other the treatment of 
various mental states by direct applica- 
tion to the brain. I will show you an 
experiment in each of these.” 

We looked at each other on hearing 
these words, I could even see Dr. 
Bertram’s contempt expressed in his 
fine eyes. 

“Let me explain myself,’ Rhodes 
resumed. “It has long been known 
that some substances can pass through 
the skin in solution, but only to a very 
slight degree; the resistance is so 
enormous. Now here,’’ he added, “ is 
a device which practically destroys the 
resistance of the skin. Lanchester, 
would you mind if I demonstrate on 
you?” 

“With pleasure,”’ was the barrister’s 
reply, “ but no larks.”’ 

“This is a serious experiment,” re- 
plied Rhodes gravely, adjusting an 
instrument like a Marconi operator’s 
head-piece on Lanchester’s head, and 
connecting it by means of two wires 
with an induction coil and turning a 
switch. Instantly there was a buzzing 
sound as of the droning of bees, but 
Lanchester sat unmoved. 

Watch in hand, Rhodes stood by. 
“In a minute the resistance of the skin 
and skull will be annihilated and then 
I can introduce any drug Lanchester 
has a desire to try. 

“There !’’ he added. ‘‘ What shall 
I do to convinee you? Make you 
sweat or send you to sleep ? ” 

“T leave that to you,” came the 
reply. ‘I’m the victim.” 


“ Then I’ll make you sweat.”” Rhodes 
whipped off the cap, replaced it with 
another, and connected it by two wires 
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with a glass jar filled with a chemical 
solution. Again he turned on a switch. 
“In thirty seconds your skin will begin 
to burn, and in sixty you will break 
into a profuse sweat ; I am sending the 
drug direct to the sweat centres in the 
brain.” 

We looked on incredulous ; it must 
be a trick, and Rhodes a quack of the 
first water. Then before our eyes Lan- 
chester began to get as red as a lobster. 

“Why, this is as hot as a Turkish 
bath and much more uncomfortable,” 
exclaimed the victim. 

“You'll be quite easy in a minute,” 
said Rhodes; ‘“‘ look, Bertram, he’s be- 
ginning to perspire already.”’ 

And then beads of sweat began to 
collect on the barrister’s face and neck, 
and running together began to trickle 
down his neck in many a stream. 

“It’s pouring out of me,” cried Lan- 
chester. ‘I’ve had enough; I’m con- 
vinced.”’ 

‘Good,’ said Rhodes. “ I’ll switch 
on the antidote.” He lifted the ter- 
minals of the wires into another glass 
jar, turned on another switch, and just 
as quickly as it had come the perspira- 
tion began to subside, and in a few 
minutes Lanchester was dry again ex- 
cept for a limp collar and underclothes 
that were decidedly uncomfortable. ° 

“ Feel all right ?”’ inquired Rhodes 
tenderly as he removed Lanchester from 
the instrument. 

“Yes,” was the reply. Yet I could 
see the barrister was not a little shaken 
by the experience. There was a sug- 
gestion about Rhodes’s personality and 
experiments that impressed us with a 
sense of some mysterious hidden power, 
a force rather than a man. Three hun- 
dred years ago he would have been 
burnedat thestake as a sorcerer ; modern 
science—hide-bound, prejudiced, ortho- 
dox—-politely ostracised him. Autres 
temps, autres meurs. Lanchester helped 
himself to a stiff peg, I noticed. 

‘“ Now, Bertram,” said the scientist, 
“if you'll take that chair over there 
just by that table ’’—pointing as he 
spoke to a sort of dentist’s seat that was 
almost surrounded by some elaborate 
scientific machinery,—“I’lltry todemon- 
strate how mental states can be altered,”’ 
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Bertram sat down, a little nervous, I 
thought, but quite eager for the test. 

“As you all probably know, every- 
thing really happens in the brain ; 
thought, action, memory, character, as 
well as all the vital functions of life, are 
centred in the grey matter of the cortex 
of that organ. Yet practically the 
brain cannot be treated by any means 
commonly known. 

“This instrument,” he continued, 
“is in part a high-frequency machine 
which generates a form of electrical 
energy that will act directly on the 
nerve cells of the brain ; the other part 
is a device to remove the resistance of 
the skin and skull, like the one I used 
on Lanchester. Now I have succeeded 
in localising in definite areas of the 
brain many centres which hitherto were 
a terra incognita to the physician ;_ be- 
sides the well-known ‘centres’ for 
various movements and the special 
senses, I have discovered where the 
higher centres are distributed. Here, 
for one example ’’—pointing to a chart 
on the wall—‘‘is the centre for 
“memory. Ican act on these‘ centres’ 
at will, stimulating, soothing and also 
obliterating.” ; 

As we listened to this farrago of scien- 
tific nonsense, Lanchester and myself 
exchanged glances of wonder; surely 
much study had driven Rhodes mad. 
It was worse than the philosopher’s 
stone. Only Bertram was listening in- 
tently and devouring the very words. 
He seemed eager to believe, and his face 
was a study for a psychologist. 

“Most men have memories that 
haunt them and are the cause of untold 
suffering that in some cases leads to 
insanity or suicide. We all have our 
skeletons. Destroy those unhappy 
memories,’ he added impressively, 
“and Utopia is realised.”’ 

“But you can’t really do that; it’s 
the work of a god ”’ ; this from Bertram. 

“Yes, I can,” replied Rhodes, ‘‘ and 


I will show you how. Look at this 
chart. Here in the tip of the temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe are stored the memories 
that destroy our peace of mind. That’s 
their anatomical ‘centre’ as truly as 
this here is the centre that controls the 
movements of the right arm, and here 
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on Bertram’s head is the spot that 
corresponds to that centre. I have 
only to remove the skin-resistance and 
apply my currents, and they will act 
on the centre just as if he had taken a 
perpetual dose of nepenthe as far as 
they are concerned. Afterwards, if I 
told Bertram the incident he wishes to 
forget, well, he would not even under- 
stand me.” 

Whilst speaking, Rhodes had adjusted 
the mechanism and stood ready to 
start. Surely Bertram, a qualified 
doctor, was not going to allow himself 
to be made the subject of a musfc-hall 
experiment of this nature. It was in- 
conceivable. I forgot that drowning 
men will clutch at straws. I looked 
over at Lanchester, but he was serious 
enough in all conscience ; no doubt he 
was thinking of fis experience of the 
scientist’s power. 

“You must be perfectly motionless,” 
Rhodes explained; ‘the least move- 
ment would destroy the experiment. 
Now think of nothing but the incident 
you wish to forget.”’ 

What quickly followed was so extra- 
ordinary, so stupendous indeed, that I 
feel the utter impossibility of convey- 
ing any true impression of it or of com- 
pelling belief. 

First Rhodes switched off all the 
lights except the fifty-candle-power 
shaded globe just over Bertram’s head, 
so that the room was in darkness ex- 
cept for one dazzling patch of light 
which, reflected from a mirror in the 
hand of the scientist, fell with blinding 
brilliance on the pale, tense features of 
the victim as I now regarded him. All 
was silent except for the monotonous 
droning of the current. 

“ Think of nothing except what you 
want to forget,’’ repeated Rhodes. 
“Now!” And with these words he 
advanced slowly towards Bertram, 
mirror in hand, keeping his eyes steadily 
fixed on him, exerted the whole influ- 
ence of his tremendous personality, 
made one wide sweeping movement 
with his hand across the other’s eyes, 
and in less time than it takes to write 
it Bertram had fallen completely under 
the other’s magnetic influence. His 
eyes, dull and expressionless, gazed at 
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the mirror, his conscious brain was in 
abeyance and he was in a state of hy;- 
notic trance, devoid of any will of his 
own. The master mind had over- 
powered him. 

It was an extraordinary scene and 
held us fascinated. Some reflection of 
the power of Rhodes no doubt affected 
Lanchester and myself. 

For fully a couple of minutes Rhodes 
held Bertram under his spell, then, 
rather abruptly, the scientist turned 
round and stepping back to the little 
table which held three glasses and a 
bottle of whisky and a syphon of soda 
—which, unnoticed by us, was close at 
hand—pushed aside the bottle of 
whisky and placed a small case of in- 
struments in its stead, then turning 
round again, faced Bertram. 

Wonderingly I looked on. Why had 
Rhodes released his spell? Then my 
glance fell on the little table, and there, 
now directly exposed to view by the 
removal of the whisky bottle, stood dis- 
closed the identical meat-juice bottle 
we had previously been discussing, 
bottom upwards—the mute witness of 
a crime. 

Nor did I alone perceive it, for as 
Bertram, partially emerging from the 
hypnotic state, followed the eyes of 
Rhodes, his glance too surveyed it. 
But only for an instant. Mirror focused 
on Bertram, Rhodes immediately re- 
asserted his power over him. 

Silence reigned again for a few mo- 
ments. What was about to happen ? 

“Will you take it away?” The 
words were an appeal, and came from 
Bertram. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Rhodes, 
removing the case of instruments. 

“ Not that ; take i¢ away.” 

This time Rhodes removed the bottle 
of whisky. 

“Don’t you understand ?”’ almost 
came in a scream. ‘‘I want 7 taken 
away.” 

Rhodes deliberately removed the 
empty glasses one by one, Bertram fol- 
lowing his movements. To all out- 
ward seeming Rhodes did not appear to 
understand what the other wanted 


moved, for now he had taken away 
everything except the empty meat- 
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juice bottle which stood alone on the 
table. ; 

Now I began to perceive the method 
of Rhodes. 

“Take it away, 
moaned Bertram. 

“What! this little bottle?” ex- 
claimed Rhodes, taking it up and plac- 
ing it right in front of Bertram’s eyes, 
who, in an agony of terror, tried in vain 
to escape it, burying his face in his 
hands in the attempt to do so. 

“Yes, I can see it now; for God’s 
sake take it away. It tortures me.” 

If proof was needed of his guilt we 
had it now. 

His features were ghastly and livid, 
a cold sweat overspread his forehead, 
his eyes seemed starting out of his head, 
his hands shook, and falling down on 
his knees he clung to Rhodes, a picture 
of conscience-stricken guilt, moaning 
and imploring. 

Rhodes seemed unconcerned, in- 
different even, but still holding the 
accusing bottle to the other’s eyes. 

“ Tell me all about it and I’ll take it 
away.” 

As he spoke he pressed a button on 
a cord that hung from the ceiling and 
I heard a bell ring outside, and almost 
on the instant, as if awaiting the signal, 
the door quietly opened and a man 
entered and took up a position behind 
the heavy curtain that hung over the 
door. Bertram did not notice him, 
his eye was fixed on the bottle. 

“Yes, I'll tell you all,” he cried in 
accents of terror, “ if you will only take 
it away. I made a hole in the bottle 
and let out the meat juice and put in 
some poison in its place. It killed her.” 

“ Killed who ?”’ asked Rhodes. 

“My wife. She’s there now—look !” 

“Where did you get the poison ? ” 

“At the laboratory. I got it from 
Simmons.” 

“ How 
bottle ? ”’ 

“T went down to the kitchen the 
night before.” 

At these words Rhodes dropped the 
mirror, passed his hand over Bertram’s 
face, and. allowed him to come com- 
pletely out of the mingled state of 
trance and terror he had been in. Then 


take it away,” 


did you substitute the 











“His eyes, dull and expressionless, gazed at the mirror, his conscious brain was in 
abeyance, and he was devoid of any will of his own” (fage 898). 
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he beckoned to the man behind the 
curtain. “‘ Come here, inspector ; this 
is the poisoner of Mrs. Bertram, and 
this is the bottle he used to introduce 
itin. Bertram, you are unmasked ; sit 
down and sign a confession of your 
crime.” 

The guilty wretch, mentally unnerved 
and still suffering the tortures of the 
lost, sat down, and at Rhodes’s sugges- 
tion wrote a complete account of his 
crime and signed his name to it. Then 
the inspector led him away to prison. 
We all helped ourselves to a pretty stiff 
drink when he had gone. 

“That was a marvellous 
ment,” I remarked to Rhodes. 

“ Yes,.it’s a fine weapon,” he replied 
casually, much in the tone he might 
have used of the weather. 

I wondered at his indifference, then 
looking closely at him I fancied, good 
heavens! that I noticed a tremor of 
the left eye, a movement that in the 
ordinary man would have been called 


instru- 


a wink. 

“What?” Icried. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to suggest that it’s a——- ?”’ 

“Fraud ?”’ he put in quietly. 

“Ts it ?”’ I demanded. 


“Oh! it gives a very genuine cur- 
rent of electricity,’’ he remarked, “‘ just 
enough to soothe a kitten perhaps, but 
I doubt if it had much special influence 
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on the tip of the temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe.”’ 

“Then how in the name of goodness 
did you get the result ? ” 

“It was really a case of refined tor- 
ture, justified under the circumstances 
and by the result. Bertram was guilty. 
Of that I was morally certain, but it 
was impossible to convict him. Never- 
theless he suffered from his guilty con- 
science and was willing to jump at any- 
thing that would give his mind some 
peace. I sought him, cultivated his 
acquaintance, and gradually led him 
to believe that I had discovered a 
means of destroying memory. 

“The rest you saw. Lanchester was 
in the scheme; his experience was a 
trick, for I had injected a dose of pilo- 
carpine just before you came in. The 
electricity set it in action. 

“T partially hypnotised Bertram, and 
suggested to his subconscious mind 
that he was relieved from his terrible 
memory. Of course he wasn’t. Then 
whilst in that state I sprang the evi- 
dence of his crime on him, the evidence 
he thought locked securely in his own 
mind. The rest was easy. My mind 
dominated his from beginning to end. 

“And that,’ he concluded, ‘‘ is the 
only way to unmask the scientific 
criminal, until chemistry takes another 
stride.” 
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T last, and reluctantly, the Folk 
of the Caves had withdrawn 
from their earthquake-har- 
assed valley and betaken them- 

selves to the new dwelling-place which 
Grém had found for them, on the green 
hill-slope beside the Bitter Waters. 
They had lost no time, however, in 
accepting the new conditions ; for these 
caves in the limestone were ample and 
secure—it was hard for any invader to 
come at them save by way of the long, 
bare ridge of the downs running west- 
ward behind the caves—a sweet-water 
brook rippled almost past their thres- 
hold to fall with a pleasant clamour into 
the bay—and the surrounding country 
was rich in game. The vast basin of 
marshy plain and colossal jungle, to be 
sure, which stretched and steamed be- 
low the downs to southward, was the 
habitation of strange monsters; but 
these, apparently, had small taste for 
exploring the high, clean, windy downs. 
On a certain golden morning it 
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chanced that the caves were well-nigh 
deserted. The men of the tribe, in- 
cluding the chiefs themselves, Bawr and 
Grém, together with most of the women 
and the half-grown children, had gone 
off down the shore to a shallow inlet five 
or six miles distant to gather shell-fish— 
great luscious mussels and peculiarly 
plump and savoury whelks. The girl 
A-ya, absorbed in her special occupation 
of fashioning bows and arrows for the 
tribe, had remained behind, with a score 
or more of old men and women and 
Gr6ém’s giant slave, the lame Tree Man, 
Ook-ootsk, to guard the little children 
and the tribal fires. As Grém’s mate, 
and his confidential associate in all his 
greatest ventures, A-ya’s prestige in the 
tribe had come to be only less than that 
of Bawr and Grém themselves. 

On the open, grassy level before the 
cave-mouth the two great fires burnt 
steadily in the sun. The giant Ook- 
ootsk, hideous with his ape-like fore- 
head, his upturned, flaring nostrils, his 
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protruding jaw, his shaggy, clay- 
coloured torso, and his short, massive, 
grotesquely bowed legs—of which one 
was twisted, so that the toes pointed 
almost backwards—lay sprawling and 
chuckling benevolently near the en- 
trance, while a swarm of little ones, 
A-ya’s two among them, clambered 
over him. The old men and the old 
women dozed in the shade, save two 
or three of the most diligent, who 
occupied their gnarled fingers in twist- 
ing thin strips of hide into bow-strings, 
or lashing slivers of stone into the heads 
of spears. A-ya sat cross-legged a little 
apart, beside a tiny fire, laboriously 
fashioning her bows and arrows by 
charring the wood in the embers and 
then rubbing it between two rough 
stones. With her head bent low over 
her work the heavy, tangled masses of 
her hair fell over it and got in the way, 
and from time to time she shook the 
troublesome locks aside impatiently. It 
was a picture of primeval peace. 

But peace, in the days when earth 
was young, was something more pre- 
carious than a bubble. 

From around the green shoulder of 
the hill came a sound of trampling 
hooves and laboured breathing. A-ya 
sprang to her feet, snatching up her own 
well-tried bow and fitting an arrow to 
the string. At the same time she gave 
a sharp alarm-cry, at which the lame 
slave, Ook-ootsk, arose, shaking off the 
swarm of children, and came hobbling 
towards her with his weapons in both 
hands. An old woman pounced upon 
the startled, wide-eyed children, and in 
a twinkling had them shepherded into 
the cave-mouth, out of sight. The old 
men, springing from their sleep and 
blinking, hurried forth into the sunlight, 
with such spears or clubs as they could 
lay instant hand upon. 

A breathless moment, while all stood 
waiting for they knew not what,—then 
around the corner appeared a tall, wide- 
antlered elk, its eyes showing the whites 
with terror, its dilated nostrils spatter- 
ing bloody froth. A long, raking wound 
ran scarlet down one flank. Staggering 


from weariness or loss of blood, it came 
on straight toward the cave-mouth, so 
blinded by its terror that it seemed not 
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to see the human creatures awaiting it, 
nor even the fires before them. 

A-ya fetched a deep breath of relief 
when she saw that this was no ravening 
monster. Her immediate thought was 
the hunter’s thought. Here, indeed, 
was meat for the tribe. She drew her 
bow to the full length of her shaft ; and 
as the panting beast went by she let 
drive. The arrow pierced to half its 
span, just behind the straining fore- 
shoulder. Blood burst from the ani- 
mal’s nostrils. It fell on its knees, 
struggled up again, blundered on for 
half-a-dozen strides, and dropped half- 
way across the second fire. 

There was a chorus of triumphant 
shouts from the old men and women ; 
and A-ya started forward with the in- 
tention of dragging her prize from the 
fire. But a look of apprehension and 
warning in the keen little eyes of Ook- 
ootsk, who had by this time hobbled to 
her side, checked her. In a flash the 
meaning of it came to her. 

“What do you suppose was chasing 
it, Ook-ootsk?”’ she queried; and 
whipped about, without waiting for his 
answer, to stare anxiously at the green 
shoulder of the hillside. 

“ Black lion, maybe!” said Ook- 
ootsk, in his harsh, clucking voice, 
dropping his spear and club beside him 
and setting a long arrow to the string of 
his massive bow. 

But the words were hardly out of his 
throat when his guess was proved wrong. 
Around the turn came lumbering, with 
huge heads hung low and half-open, 
slavering jaws, a pair of those colossal 
red bears of the caves which had always 
been A-ya’s particular terror. 

“Hide the children!” she yelled ; 
and let fly an arrow, almost without aim, 
at the foremost of the monsters. She 
was the best shot in the tribe, and the 
shaft sped even too true. It struck the 
bear full in the snout, piercing through 
the palate and into the throat—a 
wound which, though likely to prove 
mortal after a time, only made the beast 
more dangerous for the moment. It 
paused, coughing, and tried to paw the 
torment from its jaws ; and then rushed 
forward, screaming hideously. 

In that pause, however, though it was 











A-ya drew her bow to the full length of ber shaft. The arrow pierced to half its 
span, just behind the straining fore-shoulder (see page 904). 
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but for a moment or two, the second 
bear had forged ahead of its companion. 
It was greeted instantly by an arrow 
from the massive bow of Ook-ootsk, 
aimed with cool deliberation. The long 
shaft of hickory, delivered thus at close 
range, caught the enemy in the front of 
the right shoulder and drove clean into 
the joint, so that the leg gave way and 
the frantic brute almost fell upon its 
side. With a roar it bit off the pro- 
truding half of the tough hickory, and 
then again came on, on three legs. 
From A-ya’s nimble bow it got another 
arrow, which went half-way through 
its neck; but to this deadly wound, 
which sent the blood gushing from its 
mouth, it seemed to pay no heed what- 
ever. A-ya’s next shot missed; and 
then, screaming for the old men to come 
into the fray, she snatched up her stone- 
headed spear and ran around behind 
the nearest fire, expecting the bears to 
follow her and be led away from the 
hiding-place of the children. 

But she had forgotten that the 
slave Ook-ootsk, with his twisted and 
shrunken leg, could not run. That 
valiant savage, blinking his little eyes 
rapidly and blowing defiantly through 
his upturned nostrils as he saw his 
doom rushing upon him, let drive one 
more of his long shafts into the red, 
towering bulk, then dropped his bow, 
sank upon one knee, and held up his 
spear slantingly before him, withits butt 
firmly braced upon the ground. As the 
monster reared itself and fell upon him, 
the jagged point of the spear was forced 
deep into its belly, straight up till it 
reached the backbone. Then the shaft 
snapped. Ook-ootsk sprawled forward 
upon his face, and the monster, in the 
paroxysm of its amazement and agony, 
plunged right over him, involuntarily 
hurling him aside and clawing most of 
the flesh off his back with a kick of one 
gigantic hind paw. He clenched his 
teeth stoically, shut his eyes, folded his 
long, hairy arms about his head and 
rolled himself into a ball, confidently 
expecting in the next moment to feel the 
life crunched out of him. 

But just as the monster, recovering 
itself, was turning madly to finish off 
its insignificant but torturing opponent, 
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A-ya came leaping back to the rescue, 
with a blazing and sparking faggot in 
each hand, and the old men, some with 
firebrands, some with spears, clamour- 
ing resolutely behind her. With fear- 
less dexterity she thrust the fire straight 
into the monster’s eyeballs, totally 
blinding him. As he wheeled to strike 
her down she slipped aside with a mock- 
ing laugh, and threw one of the brands 
between his jaws, where he crunched 
upon it savagely before he felt what it 
was and spat it out. 

Depending now upon his ears, the 
monster blundered straight forward in 
the direction of the shouting voices. 
He had quite forgotten Ook-ootsk. He 
raged to come at this last intolerable 
foe, who had scorched the light from his 
eyes. He made for her voice straight 
enough ; but it chanced that exactly in 
his path lay the second fire—that into 
which the body of the elk had fallen. 
Already too maddened with the anguish 
of his wounds to notice the fire at once, 
he stumbled upon the body. Here, 
surely, was one of his foes. He fell to 
rending the carcase with his claws, and 
biting it, crawling forward upon it to 
reach its throat, with the fire licking up 
derisively about his head ; till at length 
the flames were drawn deep into his 
labouring lungs, searing them and seal- 
ing them so that they could no more 
perform their office. With a shallow, 
screeching gasp he threw himself back- 
wards out of the fire, rolled upon the 
turf, and lay there fighting the air with 
his paws as he strangled swiftly and 
convulsively. 

The second bear, meanwhile, wallow- 
ing with marvellous nimbleness on three 
legs, had charged roaring into the group 
of old men. In a twinkling he had 
three or four spears sticking into him ; 
but the arms that hurled the spears were 
weak, and the monster ramped on un- 
heeding. Several firebrands fell upon 
him, scorching his long red fur, but he 
shook them off, too maddened to re- 
member his natural dread of the flames. 
The group scattered in all directions. 
But one brave old grey-beard, who had 
marked A-ya’s success, lingered in the 
path, and tried to thrust his blazing 
faggot into the monster’s eyes, as she 
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had done. He was not quick enough. 


The monster threw up its muzzle, dodg- 
ing the stroke ; and the next moment it 
had struck down its feeble adversary 
and crushed his head between its tre- 
mendous jaws. 

In its anguish it now forgot its other 
enemies, and fell to wreaking its mad- 
ness on the lifeless victim. But in an- 
other second or two it was fairly over- 
whelmed with the red brands descending 
uponitshead, A-ya, with all the force of 
her strong young arms, drove her short 
spear half-way through its loins. Then, 
with one eye blinded and its long fur 
smouldering, its rage melted suddenly 
into panic. Lifting its giant head high 
into the air, as if thus to escape its fiery 
assailants, it turned and scuttled back 
the way it had come, while the old men 
swarmed after it, belabouring and 
jabbing its elephantine rump with their 
live brands. 

A-ya, racing like a deer and screaming 
with exultation, ran round the pack of 
old men and stabbed the frantic brute 
in the neck, with her spear held short in 
both hands. Shrinking abjectly from 
this attack, he swerved off toward the 
left. It was his left eye that was 
blinded ; and the other was full of 
smoke and ashes. He missed the path, 
therefore ; and plunged squalling over 
the edge of the bluff, which at this point 
dropped about a hundred feet, almost 
perpendicularly, to the beach. Rolling 
over and over, and bouncing out into 
space every time he struck the cliff face, 
he fell to the bottom amid a shower of 
stones and dust, and lay there as shape- 
less as a fur rug dropped from an upper 
window. 

The old men, jabbering in triumph, 
craned their shaggy grey heads out over 
the brink to grin down upon him ; while 
A-ya, with a wild light in her eyes and 
herstrong white teeth gleaming savagely, 
turned back to tend the wounds of her 
slave Ook-ootsk. 


II 


Having assured herself that the hurts 
of Ook-ootsk, dreadful though they 
were, were yet not mortal (our sires of 
Cave and Tree took a lot of killing !), 
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A-ya stepped over to the further fire to 
see about rescuing the carcase of the 
slain elk before it should be quite 
burned up. As a matter of fact, there 
was little of it actually consumed by thie 
fire, but it was amazingly shredded by 
the clawing of the blinded bear ; and an 
odour of roasted venison streamed up 
from it which seemed rather pleasant to 
A-ya’snostrils. Under her direction the 
old men hauled the body from the fire 
by the hind-legs, and dragged it over to 
the edge of the bluff before cutting it up, 
for convenience in getting rid of the 
offal. Every one followed, to secure 
their due share of the tit-bits, except 
Ook-ootsk and one old woman. This 
old woman sat rocking and keening be- 
side the body of her mate whom the bear 
had slain ; while Ook-ootsk crawled off 
into a neighbouring hollow to look for 
certain healing herbs which should 
cleanse and astringe his wounds. 

The hide of the elk was too much 
burnt, too ripped and torn by the claws 
of the bear, to be of any use except for 
thongs; but the old men skinned it 
off expertly before dividing the flesh. 
Though their gnarled fingers were feeble, 
they were amazingly clever in the use of 
the sharp-edged flakes of stone which 
served them as knives. A-ya stood by 
them, watching closely, to see that none 
of the specially dainty cuts were appro- 
priated. These delicacies were reserved 
for herself and her two children, and for 
Gr6ém when he should return. She had 
the right to them, not only because she 
was the mate of Grém, but because the 
kill was hers. 

As she stood over the carcase—the 
fore-part of which had been superficially 
barbecued in the fire—the smell of the 
roasted flesh began to appeal to her even 
more strongly than at first. As she 
sniffed it, curiously, it began to entice 
her appetite as nothing had ever 
tempted it before. She touched a well- 
browned, fatty morsel, and then put her 
fingers into her mouth. The flavour 
seemed to her as delightful as the smell. 
She cast about for a suitable piece on 
which to experiment. 

Now it chanced that the elk’s tongue, 
having lain in the heart of the fire well 
enclosed within the half-open jaws, had 
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been cooked to a turn. A-ya possessed 
herself of this ever-coveted delicacy. It 
looked so queer, in its cooked state, 
charred black along the lower edge, that 
she hesitated to taste it. At last, per- 
suaded by its fragrance, she brought 
herself to nibble at it. 

A moment more and she was devour- 
ing it with a gusto which, had manners 
been greatly considered in the days 
when earth was young, might have 
seemed unbecoming in the wife of a 
great chief. Never before had she eaten 
anything that seemed-to her half so 
delicious. It was the food she had all 
her life been craving. Her two little 
boys, pulling at the leopard-skin about 
her loins, aroused her from her ecstasy. 
She gave them each a fragment, which 
they swallowed greedily, demanding 
more ; and between the three of them 
the great lump of roast tongue quickly 
vanished. 

The rest of the crowd, meanwhile, had 
been looking on with instinctive disap- 
proval. The portions of the meat which 
the fire had cooked, or partly cooked, 
seemed to them spoiled. A-ya might, 
indeed, like the strange food ; but she 
was different from the rest of them in 
so many ways! When, however, they 
saw her two boys follow her example, 
and noted their enthusiasm, several of 
the old men ventured to try for them- 
selves. They were instant converts. 
Last of all the old women and the 
children—always the most conservative 
in such matters—took the notion that 
they were losing something, and ventured 
to essay the novel diet. One taste, asa 
rule, proved enough to vanquish their 
prejudices. In a very few minutes 
every shred of the carcase that could 
claim acquaintance with the fire had 
been eaten, and all were clamouring for 
more. Fully four-fifths of the carcase 
remained, indeed; but it was all raw 
flesh. A-ya looked down upon it with 
disdain. 

“Take it back, and throw it on the 
fire again!’ she ordered angrily. The 





generous lump of steak which she had 
hacked off for herself from the loin had 
proved to be merely scorched on the 
outside, and she was disappointed. She 
stood fingering the raw mass with re- 
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sentful aversion, while the old men and 
women, chattering gleefully and fol- 
lowed by the horde of children, dragged 
the mangled carcase back to the fire, 
lifted it laboriously by all four legs, 
swung it backwards and forwards, and 
managed to deposit it in the very midst 
ofthe flames. A shrill shout of triumph 
went up from the withered old throats 
at this achievement ; and they all drew 
back to wait for the fire to do its won- 
derful work. 

But A-ya was impatient and vaguely 
dissatisfied as she watched that crude 
roasting in the process. She stood 
brooding, eyeing the fire and turning her 
lump of raw flesh over and over in her 
hands. The attitude of body was one 
she had caught from Grém, when he was 
groping for a solution to some problem. 
And now it seemed as if she had caught 
his attitude of mind as well. Into her 
brain, for the moment passive and re- 
ceptive, flashed an idea, she knew not 
whence. It was as if it had been whis- 
pered to her. She picked up a spear, 
jabbed its stone head firmly into the 
lump of meat, and thrust the meat into 
the edge of the fire, as far as it could 
go without burning the wood of the 
spear-shaft. 

It took her a very few minutes to 
realise that her idea was nothing less 
than an inspiration. Moving the mor- 
sel backwards and forwards to keep it 
from charring, she found that it seemed 
to do best over a mass of hot coals 
rather than in a flame ; and being a thin 
cut it cooked quickly. When it was 
done she burnt her fingers with it, and 
her big red mouth as well ; and her two 
boys, for whom she had torn off shreds 
too hot for herself to hold, danced up 
and down and wept loudly with the 
smart of it—to be promptly consoled, 
however, by the savour. 

Noting the supreme success of A-ya’s 
experiment, the spectators rushed in, 
dragged the carcase once more from 
the fire, and fell to hacking off suitable 
morsels, each for himself. In a few 
minutes everyone who could get hold of 
a long arrow, or a spear, or a pointed 
stick, was busy learning to cook. Even 
the wailing old mourner, finding the ex- 
citement irresistible, forsook the body 
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of her slain mate and came forward to 
take her share. Only the dead man, 
lying outstretched in the sun by the 
cave-door, and the crippled giant Ook- 
ootsk, away in the green hollow nursing 
his honourable wounds, had no part in 
the rejoicing, in this Revel of the First 
Cooked Food. 

The hot meat juices, modified by the 
action of the fire, were almost as stimu- 
lating as alcohol in the veins of these 
simple livers, and the revel grew to 
something like an orgy as the shrivelled 
nerves of the elders began to thrill with 
new life. A-ya, seeing the carcase of 
the elk melt away like new snow under 
a spring sun, gave orders to skin and cut 
up the body of the first bear. But the 
old men were too absorbed in their 
feasting to pay any attention to her 
command; and she herself was too ex- 
hilarated and content to make any 
serious effort to enforce it. Everyone, 
old and young alike, was sucking burnt 
fingers and radiating greasy, happy 
smiles ; and she felt dimly that any- 
thing like discipline would be unpopular 
at such a moment. 

During all this excitement the main 
body of the tribe came straggling back 
along the beach from their hunting of 
whelks and mussels. At the foot of the 
bluff below the cave they found the 
body of the second bear, and gathered 
anxiously about it, clamouring over its 
spear-wounds and the arrows sticking in 
it, till Bawr and Grém, who were in the 
rear, came up. It was plain there had 
been a terrific battle at thecave. With 
most of the warriors the two chiefs 
dashed on and up the path, to find out 
how things had gone; while a handful 
remained behind to skin the bear and 
cut up the meat. 

When the anxious warriors arrived 
before the cave, they were amazed at the 
hilarity which they found there—and 
inclined, at first, to resent it, being 
something to which they had no clue. 
What were all the old fools doing, danc- 
ing and cackling about the fire, and 
wasting good meat by poking it into the 
fire on the ends of sticks and spears and 
arrows ? The younger women, coming 
up behind the warriors, were derisive. 
They were always critical in their 
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attitude toward A-ya—so far as they 
dared to be—and now they ran forward 
to scold and slap their respective chil- 
dren for putting this disgusting burnt 
meat into their mouths. 

To Grém and Bawr, however, A-ya 
explained the whole situation in a few 
pertinent phrases, and followed up her 
explanation by proffering them each a 
well-cooked morsel. They both smelled 
it doubtfully, tasted it, broke into 
smiles, and devoured it, smacking their 
bearded lips. 

“Did you do this, girl ? ’’ demanded 
Grém, beaming upon her proudly and 
holding out his great hairy hand for 
another sample. But Bawr strode for- 
ward, thrust the old men aside, hacked 
himself off a generous collop, stuck it on 
his spear-head, and thrust it into the 
flames. 

In his impatience Bawr kept pulling 
the roast out every minute or two, to 
taste it and see if it was done enough. 
His enthusiasm—and that of Grém, who 
was now following his example—cured 
the rest of the warriors of their hesita- 
tion so effectually that in five minutes 
there was nothing more left of the great 
elk’s carcase but antlers, bone and offal. 
Those who had got nothing fell upon the 
body of the bear, skinning it and hack- 
ing at it in greedy haste. The young 
women, having satisfied convention by 
slapping their bewildered and protesting 
brats, soon yielded to curiosity, and 
began surreptitiously to nibble at the 
greasy cooked morsels which they had 
confiscated. Then they, too, grabbed 
up spears and sticks for toasting-forks, 
and came clamouring shrilly for their 
portions. And A-ya, standing a little 
apart with Grom, smiled with compre- 
hending sarcasm at their conversion. 

For the next few hours the fires were 
surrounded each by a seething and 
squabbling mob, the innermost rings 
engaged in toasting their collops with 
one hand while with the other they tried 
to shield their faces from the heat. As 
fast as those in the front rank wriggled 
out with their browned and juicy tit- 
bits, others battled in to take their 
places ; and the Tribe of the Cave Men, 
mindful of nothing but the gratification 
of this new taste, feasted away the 
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afternoon with such unanimous and 
improvident rejoicing as they had never 
known before. 

At last, radiant with gravy and re- 
pletion, they flung themselves down 
where they would and went to sleep. 
Bawr and Grém and two or three others 
of the older warriors, who had been 
wise enough to banquet without gorging 
themselves, thought with some misgiv- 
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ing of what might happen if an enemy 
should steal upon them at such an hour 
of torpor. But no enemy approached. 
With the fall of the dew the moon 
arose over the bay, honey-coloured 
in a violet sky, and played fantastic 
tricks with the shifting light of the fires. 
And from within the Cave came the 
voice of A-ya softly soothing a restless 


child. 
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my * Slushton-Puddle-on-the-Hatch 
} I went to see a cricket match : 


’ 


e-Village Umpire 


ail And as I strolled the hayfield round, 
That served the village as a ground, 
From his post some yards away, 
I heard the village umpire say— 
“Over, moreover, 


Moreover, over.” 


It seemed to me ‘twas very strange 
That they should so their pitch arrange, 
That black trees and a red-brick farm 
Should come behind the bowler’s arm ; 
And, as I neared the other side, 

I heard the umpire call out—‘‘ Wide ! 
Over, moreover, 


Moreover, over.”’ 


And soon, as I was passing by, 

I saw the bowler take a shy ; 

The batsman made a bad miss-hit, 

So that the long-stop got to it. 

I heard the village umpire shout— 
““No-ball! Well caught! How’s that ? 


Over, moreover, 


Why, out! 


Moreover, over.’ 
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MISS MADELINE SEYMOUR, 


Who takes the part of Ruth Goldman in “Potash and Perlmutter” 
at the Queen’s Theatre. 














UST to show you how 
impossible it is for 
the most experienced 
to gauge the public 

taste, I will let you into a 
little secret. Mr. Charles 
Frohman held the English 
rights of Potash and Perl- 
mutter, andrelinquished them 
on the advice of Mr. Cyril 
Maude, who thought that 
the risk of an English failure 
for this phenomenal Ameri- 
can success was very great 
indeed. And who can say 
that Mr. Maude did not act 
with good reason? How 
many American farces have 
succeeded on this side of the 
Atlantic—especially dialect 
farces? Very few indeed. 
Who would have imagined— 
before the event—that this 
ultra-American play, deal- 
ing entirely with American- 
German Jews, spoken in a 
slang which is thick enough 
and local enough to be almost 
a foreign language outside 
New York or Chicago, 
would have aroused 
vells of laughter on a 
first-night in London, 
and, more strange— 
y for first-night audi- 
ences are naturally 
keener and more alert 

We than those of later per- 
't formances — have 
P filled a London 
theatre to 
overflowing 
for weeks 
and weeks ? 
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Claude Harris. 














MISS UNITY MORE, 
The charming ‘Emma’ of ‘The Marriage Market” at Daly’s. 


the pre-production stage. There was 
no doubt about it after the premzére. 
Such laughter as is seldom heard 
could not but herald a triumph. It 
was a triumph of acting—hardly act- 
ing, perhaps, for the two chief actors 
have told us since that they do not 
act, but are just themselves when 
they are on the stage of the Queen's 
Theatre. They are really two American- 
German Jews speaking the dialect they 
use in private life one to the other. 
No wonder it was all so pat and glib 
and rapid—the three qualities chiefly 
responsible for the success of Potash and 
Perlmutter. Moreover Mr. Glass, the 
English-Jewish author, has passed most 
of his life in the United States. Some- 


times the dialogue was temporarily 
incomprehensible, because of its ra- 
pidity, and the chuckle or the yell in 
the audience was for the line of a mo- 
ment ago, not the line synchronising 
with the laughter. Indeed, all through, 
we were generally two or three phrases 
late with our response. 

When the baser American journalist 
talks of our insularity and the pre- 
determined failure of American plays 
in London, he will have to forget Potash 
and Perlmutter, as he had to forget The 
Belle of New York. Both swept over 
London as a beneficent epidemic. The 
play at Queen’s was a success in a 
season of failures. Play after play of 
native origin “ fell down.”” This typic- 
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THE “ROYALTY” HEROINE. 
Miss Gladys Cooper, who is appearing in ‘‘My Lady’s Dress,” by Edward Knoblauch. 


ally American farce, without a story, 
consisting entirely of extremely Ameri- 
can characterisation and dialogue, went 
irresistibly forward. Its success was 
not hesitant, it was instant. Mr. 
Robert Leonard and Mr. Augustus 
Yorke—whose names do not suggest 
their nationality—were Potash and 
Perlmutter, Miss Madeline Seymour was 
the beautiful and attractive heroine, and 
Miss Blanche Stocker was one of the 
alluring manequins. Every part was 
perfectly played. 


THE REVUE OF REVUES 


THE WITTIEST, the most tastefully 
beautiful and artistically original of all 





the ‘‘ Revues’’ was The Passing Show at 
the Palace Theatre. New ‘‘notes”’ were 
struck every other minute. Miss Elsie 
Janis, from America, enthralled us by 
her charm, her genius and her variety 
—these are big words, but they are not 
in any sense hyperbolical, because Miss 
Janis, as actress, mimic and dancer 
stands unique and unapproachable. As 
an actress, of course, the praise must be 
qualified : one does not mean that she 
is the greatest of tragedians or comedians 
or lyric artists, but just that, in what 
she does, she stands without equal. 
So too with her dancing, which is very 
graceful and very skilled. Her mimicry 
is wonderful and her appearance as a 
“nut ’’ was one of the best things seen 
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Who takes the part of the Princess in ‘‘ The Rosary ” at the Prince’s Theatre. 
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MISS MADGE LESSING 
A great attraction in ‘‘ The Blue Mouse” at the Criterion. 


upon the variety stage. I have not 
heard louder applause in any theatre 
than that which paid tribute to the art 
and charm of Miss Janis, and I did not 
see the revue on the first night, which 
makes my testimony all the more re- 
markable. 

The dancing and miming of Mlle. 
Flory were among the most brilliant 
I have known—her dance of the masks 
—comedy, tragedy, passion, hate, and 
so on—in which her face takes on the 
expression of the classic Italian masks, 
was extraordinarily fine. It was miming 
in perfection. The mimicry of Mr. 
Arthur Playfair and of Mr. Nelson 
Keys, the sang-froid of Mr. Basil Hallam, 
the dainty espiéglerie and spriteliness 
of Miss Delevanti, of which little artist 
we would gladly have seen more, de- 
lighted me beyond measure. 


THE PALACE’S FANTASTIC PAGEANT 


THE STAGE pictures of Mr. de Flers, 
suggestive at times of the “‘ new art” 


of France and Germany, were bizarre 
and at the same time beautiful 
scene of a fantastic Venice, 


that 


and the 





strange happenings, 
as inconsequent as 
suggested by nothing, 

anything — elusive, 
gossamer, inchoate, fascina- 
ting—and the room of old 
tapestries, with immobile living figures 
against a background of painting, were 
entrancing, incorporeal. The 
were as imaginative as brilliant: that 
corps of old gold lingers still in the 
memory. And Mr. Wimperis, who 
wrote the revue, has dared to be witty 
—the parody of Mr. Granville Barker’s 
Shakespearean productions filled me 
with a huge content, despite its bitter 
satire. Mr. Herman Finck’s music, too, 
was worthy of this strange, beautiful, 
fantastic show, and the observant ap- 
preciated gleefully the sly humours of 
the orchestra. Mr. Alfred Butt waited 
a long time to follow the fashion of the 
all-pervading Revue, but when at last 
he fell into line he beat all his rivals, 
* good and hard.”’ 





a dream, 
meaning 


dresses 


THE GENIUS OF Miss JANIS 


AND NOW from The Passing Show 
in general to Miss Janis in particular. 
Miss Janis deserves the application of 
the much-abused word, genius. First, 
she has the genius of personality, of 


magnetism, of that rare something 
which communicates itself to the 
audience directly she appears. It has 


a positive existence, this magnetic 
quality, and one of these days we shall 
be able to measure it scientifically. No 
amount of artistic skill can balance its 
absence. Merely mediocre artistry can 
get along very well allied to it. Miss 
Janis is not particularly beautiful, but 
she is tremendously attractive. Every- 
thing is done without effort and with 




















apparent _ pleasure. 
Her dancing is real 


dancing of a high order—but 


it also has the charm of the 
pretty girl in skirts. Her 


mimicry is broad and yet fine; 
she reproduces her subjects 
with splashes of colour, yet 
with the detail of a miniature. 
As a boy, she is “‘ immense,” 
with something of the never- 
to-be-forgotten Nelly Farren, 
and something of Miss Vesta 
Tilley. Miss Janis sings not 
in the grand, but in the in- 
timate manner, and there are 
some very sweet notes in her 
voice. But here again her 
chief charm is in her intention. 
She is “out to’’ please, and she suc- 
ceeds. 


A “ QuIcK-CHANGE”’ DRAMA AT 
ROYALTY 


My LADY’S DRESS at the Royalty, 
by Mr. Edward Knoblauch, opened 
out a new vista in the art of the theatre. 
It created a new form. It did not satisfy 
completely, but it titillated and enter- 
tained. It consisted really of eight or 
nine clear-cut one-act plays of varying 
but generally more than average merit. 
It had a fanciful inception, but not a 
very fanciful execution. It was sup- 
posed to be all a dream, with a pro- 
logue and epilogue of reality, but there 
was nothing dream-like in its qual- 
ity. Scenic artists sometimes suggest 
visions by means of a gauze drapery 
between the scenery and the spectator. 
There was no gauze between Mr. Knob 
lauch and his audience. 

The amazing thing about My Lady's 
Dress was the cleverness ofits mechanism 
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MISS LILIAN CAVANAGH 


Who assists Miss Marie Tempest in “ The Wynmartens’ 


at the Playhouse. 


both on its still and its human sides. 
The changes of personality—often in- 
wardly as well as externally in the case 
of Mr. Dennis Eadie, only externally 
in the case of Miss Gladys Cooper— 
were no less wonderful than the changes 
of scenery. These artists played about 
nine separate characters, and yet were 
never more than a few moments absent 
from the stage. Sometimes, I believe, 
there were “ doubles ’’—quite indis- 
tinguishable from the originals to us 
in front of the footlights—but this 
could have been only rarcly, and, as 
the ‘‘ doubles ”’ never spoke, only fora 
second or two at the end of a very few 
of the incidents. 

When the chief thing that strikes 
one is mechanical cleverness, the pro- 
duction cannot, of course, have any 
ereat claim to be a thing of dramatic 
art. Wy Lady's Dress was not that, 
but it was certainly an excellent enter- 
tainment. Now and again there were 
isolated instances of real drama—the 
end of the ‘“‘manequin”’ scene, for 
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Rida Martin. 






MISS NINA SEVENING 


Appearing with Mr. Gerald du Maurier and Miss Marie Lohr in Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s new play, ‘‘ The Clever Ones.” 


instance. Mr. Dennis Eadie was suc- 
cessful in almost all of the parts he had 
to play; sometimes he was really fine. 
Miss Gladys Cooper was unceasingly 
pleasing and charming to look upon, 
even as the hunchback girl of White- 
chapel. Miss Beryl Mercer, most delect- 
able of ‘“‘ character’’ old women—to 
use the technical term—Mr. Edmund 
Maurice and others of the cast were all 
quite admirable. 


GALSWORTHY, BALANCER AND EQUILI- 
BRIST 


MR. GALSWORTHY more 
Galsworthyish with each play he writes. 
Where it will end it is difficult to 
imagine—he will soon require, for the 
interpretation of his plays, not living 
actors and actresses, but algebraic 
signs. He attempts to hold the balance 
between opposing schools of thought so 
equally that the scales do not move— 
and the absence of movement in any- 
thing means inanition. An artist must 
have convictions to convince, be he 


grows 


dramatist or painter, and Mr. Gals- 


worthy’s convictions are so skilfully 
hidden from his hearers that they might 
as well be non-existent. Better a wrong 
point of view than no point of view 
at all, or two opposing points of view 
each incontrovertible. The proper 
state of mind in a theatre is not the 
questioning one, which tries to solve 
what would happen if an irresistible 
force met an immovable body. 

This time, in The Mob, which we saw 
at the Coronet Theatre, Mr. Galsworthy 
chose little-Englandism as a cult, and 
argued for and against. And in the 
intricacies of his argument he left some- 
thing out of the reckoning. He made 
the maddened proletariat a_ bestial 
thing. Its ebullient patriotism was pure 
brutality. To the “upper classes ”’ 
who believed in the war he gave credit 
for fine feeling ; but, it seems, if a crowd 
inflamed with joy because of a British 
victory after a series of defeats sings a 
chorus in Piccadilly Circus, it is willing 
to do a man to death because he dis- 
agrees with it. Surely this is not so. 
The crowd which would do that would 
do it whatever its animating sentiment. 
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It would really be less likely to do it 
were its rejoicings engendered by so fine 
a thing as patriotism than if it were 
aroused to an ecstasy by a dog-fight, 
by baiting the suffragettes or by electing 
a member of Parliament. It all depends 
on the crowd. 


READING BETWEEN THE LINES 


OF COURSE, we really knew quite 
well which way Mr. Galsworthy’s sym- 
pathies lay—he was against the war, 
any war which might lead to the annexa- 
tion of asmaller country. But we found 
this out between the lines, so to speak, 
not from the lines themselves. If he will 
allow me to say so without offence, and 
speaking only from the artistic point of 
view, he “‘ sneaked ”’ in his sentiment 
while pretending to hold the balance. 
It was for this reason that his crowd was 
so detestable a crowd. His play had the 
advantage of very fine acting. Miss 
Irene Rooke interpreted the part of 
the wife with exquisite sensitiveness ; 
Mr. Milton Rosmez, the protagonist of 
the peace party, with splendid reserve ; 
and all the other characters were in 
more than merely capable hands—as 
we expect from Miss Horniman’s com- 
pany. 


A Toucu OF DISAPPOINTMENT 


IT IS curious that Mr. Alfred Sutro did 
not make a better play of The Clever 
Ones at Wyndham’s Theatre. For he 
had a capital idea, a very fresh idea in 
it—and when one of the “ old guard ”’ 
dramatists obtains a really fresh idea 
there is no one to touch him. My com- 
plaint against the prosperous and ac- 
cepted dramatist is that he is “‘ written 
out ’’ as regards ideas and will not give 
his admirable craftsmanship a chance 
by allving himself with youngsters who 
possess them—as the famous dramatists 
do in France. Butin thiscase Mr. Sutro 
had the idea. And then he immediately 
proceeded to let it fall to pieces. This 


notion of the rich young man of normal 
outlook pretending to be a free-love 
Anarchist in order to win the heart of 
the foolish young woman set on new 
was full of possibilities 


crazes, and 
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Mr. Sutro by no means missed all of 
them. Thanks to Mr. Gerald du Maurier 
a very great deal of fun was extracted 
even when the dramatist was letting 
things fall a little flat. 

Mr. Edmund Gwenn was superb as 
the ‘“ Philistine’”’ father, and Miss 
Marie Lohr was naturally entirely 
charming as the real heroine—not the 
one who always wished to be “in the 
movement,’’ played with a sense of 
character by Miss Nina Sevening. 


CHARM AT THE VAUDEVILLE 
THE CHARM of Mr. H. V. Esmond’s 


writing and of his acting is always pre- 
sent whether or not his plays are en- 
tirely successful. It was very noticeable 
in The Dangerous Age at the Vaudeville 
Theatre. The first act of this piece was 
a gem, a delight, a little masterpiece. 
Dialogue, characterisation, acting, and 
the painted scene composed an idyll. 
Natural sprightliness and tenderness 
were enhanced by the thoughtful under- 
current. The acting of Mr. Esmond, 
Miss Eva Moore and two delightful 
boys, Reginald Grassdorff and Roy 
Royston, was so unaffected and so 
appealing that it seemed as though 
we were eavesdroppers, not an audi- 
ence. 

STorY OF “ THE DANGEROUS 
AGE ”’ 


WHAT IS the “ dangerous 
According to Mr. Esmond it is the age 
when one is too old for the young and 
too young for the old—and that strikes 
me as being a definition as true as it is 
epigrammatic. It often in real life leads 
a man just past the meridian to phi- 
lander with women much younger than 
himself, and a woman to imagine herself 
passionately enamoured of a youth half 
her age. But it is only with the woman 
that Mr. Esmond deals from this point 
of view ; his man of forty-five is a true, 
sweet and constant soul. He loves 
Betty Dunbar, a widow with two cap- 
tivating boy children, but she is “‘ in 
love with’”’ a young man of twenty- 
two, little more than half her own age. 
This young man is suddenly ordered 
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abroad, and she rushes to London to 
bid him good-bye. When there, she 
stays with him for a night. Returning, 
she finds that one of the she 
idolises has had an accident and 
hovering between life and death. And 
while she is frozen with horror and grief, 
overwhelmed at the synchronisation of 
these two happenings, she finds herself 
discovered in the lie with which she has 
explained her absence. This is a “ tre- 
mendous ”’ moment, from which every 
grain of effect was obtained by Miss 
Moore in acting that was as poignant 
as it was restrained. 

The irrelevance oi her sin, the stu- 
pidity of her passion are seen by her in 
their true perspective. When her sister 
would dwell upon her duplicity and 
her fault, she asks: ‘‘ What does that 
matter now ?”’ and the man who loves 
her tells the sister that the thing to do is 
to forget. And in the end these two are 
to be made happy. Mr. Esmond’s first 
act was out of drawing in its relation to 
what followed. It made too much of un- 
essentials—but the act and unessentials 
were the best things in the play. Those 
two boys were adorable, and Mr. Es- 
mond expressed a world of kindliness 
and emotion without raising his voice 
or his arms. Miss Moore, also, made a 
vivid impression. 
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CURBING THE TEMPER 

A DRAMATIST who makes Miss Marie 
Tempest get the worst of a wordy en- 
counter with another woman might be 
forgiven if Miss Tempest were allowed 
to’ get abit of herown back ”’ inthe last 
act—but to make her tearful and afraid 
and definitely worsted through an en- 
tire play, with no vengeance at the end 
of it, is an unforgivable crime against 
her temperament and theatrical tradi- 
tion. At the Playhouse, in 7he Wyn- 
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martens, Mr. Richard Henry Powell, a 
new author, fell into this woeful error. 
The one thing we waited for was the 
complete dressing down of Betty Wyn- 
marten’s horrible old harridan of a 
mother-in-law, the Dowager Countess, 
and we did not get what we waited for. 
The result was an acute feeling of 
disappointment, and not all the art 
and grace and charm of our greatest 
comedienne could atone for it. And, 
to cap this, Miss Tempest also found 
herself “up against’ a man adamant 
to her allurements for fully twenty 
minutes, and having to conquer him by 
tears ! Could anything be more utterly 
absurd ? Mr. Graham Browne, Miss 
Agnes Thomas, Miss Lilian Cavanagh, 
Miss Kate Serjeantson and Mr. O. B. 
Clarence assisted Miss Tempest admir- 
ably. But Mr. Powell must never do a 
thing like this again. 


Wuy GERMANISE SHAKESPEARE ? 


WHAT HAVE we done, Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, that you should drag in 
Reinhardt to assist us in honouring 
in two years’ time the tercentenary of 
the death of the British Shakespeare ? 
Why the German Reinhardt, with all 
his obscurantism and German “ art 
nouveau ’’? Are we not capable of 
a Shakespearean celebration without 
foreign interference ? Shakespeare was 
English and his spirit was English, and 
the new German decadent art is entirely 
out of keeping with his robust English- 


ness. It is bad enough for Mr. Granville 
Barker to water Shakespeare with 
Futurism, Cubism and all the other 


isms—of which Barkerism, if he would 
give it a fair show undiluted with 
Reinhardtism, is by far the least anti- 
Shakespearean—without asking Pro- 
fessor Reinhardt to ‘‘ Miracleise ’’ our 


national poet. 


BoyLE LAWRENCE. 
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GREAT 
AGE 


A New Romance 
obout Shakespearean England 


BY -J:-C:-SNAITH 
Htustrated by A'C ‘Michael: 


SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Mr. William Shakespeare, actor and playwright, while in a tailor’s 
shop in Nottingham, sees a coffin-cloth which is being mad a 
certain Gervase Heriot, condemned to death for alleged complicity in 
a plot against the Queen. The actor also meets there Mistress 
Anne Feversham, the proud and headstrong daughter of Sir John 
Feversham, Constable of Nottingham Castle, who, in imitation of a 
daring fashion of the day, has come to order a pair of hawking-breeches. 
On her return to the Castle, her father sends for her and chastises her 
with his riding-whip for her insolent costume and disobedience. She 
is confined in one of the Castle dungeons, next to thai of the condemned 
Gervase Heriot. Convinced of his innocence, she contrives to elude 
the guard, and together they escape from the Castle in the early hours of 
the very morning of his execution. They reach the open country, and 
after many thrilling adventures, are found by a farmer in the act of 
stealing his milk to appease their hunger. The farmer, a famous 
boxer, offers to fight Gervase, who consents rather than risk detection 
by being brought before the law. 




















for 


X] adversary by discarding his doublet 
° and rolling up his shirt-sleeves. He 
ERTAINLY the farmer had the was far slighter of build and cast 


look of bruiser. Moreover 
he had robust confidence 


a in a mould altogether more delicate 


a than the farmer. Still he was a very 





in his own powers, and this 

was expressed by the grin of satisfaction 

upon his face. A number of the farm 

hands soon came up, attracted by the 

never-failing charms of a bout of fisti- 
cuffs. 

Gervase followed the example of his 
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likely-looking fellow. 

As became a gentleman of his time, 
his education had been liberal. Martial 
and manly exercises had played their 
part in it. Even in such a simple affair 
as a set-to with fists he was not without 
instruction from professors of the craft. 
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Therefore he had a modest hope that 
he would be able to take care of himself, 
even if his foe was a man of greater 
power and experience. 

Gervase gave Anne his doublet to take 
care of. She, alas! was terribly dis- 
tressed when she saw what was going to 
happen. But there was no help for it. 
if Gervase did not fight the farmer he 
must submit to the hands of the law. 

Her natural woman’s instinct was to 
run away and hide while the battle was 


fought. But her staunchness forbade 
such a course. She mustered all her 


resolution in order to remain where she 
was. Gervase might have sore need 
of her help before he was through 
with a business so grievous. 

Although the blows turned her sick, 
she forced herself to stand by the wall of 
the cowhouse and with wildly-beating 
heart watched the progress of the fight. 
The might of the farmer’s arms was 
terrific. Happily he was a man past 
fifty ; he carried far more of flesh than 
when he was in his prime as a fighter ; 
and thus was Gervase given an oppor- 
tunity to ward or avoid the worst of 
his blows. Well it was for him that he 
was able to do this, for in his prime, 
which was twenty-five years ago, Gideon 
Partlet had been a famous fighter. 
Even now much of the old skill re- 
mained ; but the muscles were not so 
supple and he could not move his feet as 
craftily as of yore. 

All the same the farmer brought such 
a zest to his fighting, he delivered such 
a rain of blows, and there was such a 
power behind them, that had not Ger- 
vase been uncommonly quick with his 
hands and feet it must have gone hard 
with him. 

The farmer’s great fists would have 
dealt out terrible punishment had the 
milk-stealer been unable to parry them. 
Even as it was, and in spite of all that 
he could summon of youth, activity and 
skill, Gervase did not get off scot free. 
To the huge delight of the farm hands 
who were shouting loud encouragement 
to their master, the miulk-stealer re- 


ceived one blow on the side of the jaw 
that hurt him terribly, while another 
caught the young man on the nose and 
But this was slight 


drew his bloc rd. 
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punishment compared with what might 
have been, for had Gervase been wholly 
without experience he had paid heavy 
toll for his felony. 

Now Gervase was enough of a man to 
accept and perhaps even to desire 
punishment for his offence. He could 
not help feeling that Master Gideon 
Partlet had received a deep wrong at 
his hands, so that he felt at first no very 
great animosity towards the farmer. 
But if the truth must be told, the crack 
on the jaw shook considerably this 
chivalrous desire to make payment in 
kind for his felony ; the starting of the 
blood rendered it in imminent danger ; 
and when presently he was so hard 
pressed that his right eve was like to be 
closed, the noble sense of equity, of 
which all men do well to be jealous, was 
thrown to the wind. 

It seemed then to grow clear to the 
mind of Gervase that Master Gideon 
Partlet somehow lacked a sense of pro- 
portion. The buffets on jaw and nose 
were in his opinion quite as much as the 
milk was worth. The assault on the 
right eve was usury. But the farmer 
did not share this view. Once blooded, 
he fought more furiously than ever. 
Moreover he accompanied each blow 
with a savage grunt and did all he knew 
to pin the younger and lighter man 
against the wall of the byre. 

The distress of poor Anne was dread- 
ful. Brave as she was, after a few 
moments she could endure the sight no 
more. Shuddering, she hid her eyes in 
the doublet of her champion. 

Would the fight never cease? She 
began to fear that the farmer would kill 
Gervase. No longer dare she look at 
the cruel spectacle, but the ever-recur- 
ring sound of the blows chilled and 
sickened her. At last there came a loud 
cry from the onlookers, and then the 
dread sounds ceased. When she ven- 
tured to look she made thediscovery that 
a very strange thing had happened. 

The farmer was prone on his back in 
the mire of his own stackyard. He lay 
motionless ; and Gervase and one of 
the hands were bending over him and 
were in the act of raising him up. 

“ Oh, is he dead ? ”’ gasped Anne. 

“ Not he,’ said Gervase cheerfully. 
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He besought her to bring a little water 
from the pump in the milk-pail. 

By the time this had been brought 
the farmer was sitting up rather rue- 
fully in the straw of the yard. Gervase 
supported him with ashoulder; but soon 
finding that Gideon Partlet was little 
the worse for the blow on the point of 
the jaw that had levelled him to mother 
earth, the young man proceeded to clear 
the blood from his own face by dipping 
it in the bucket. 

The farmer watched the process with 
an air of grim approval. ‘‘ Here’s my 
hand, young man,” he said when Ger- 
vase’s countenance had been put in 
some sort of order. ‘‘ You are a lad of 
mettle and a pretty fighter. By God, 
young fellow, I didn’t think ye kept such 
a clip as that in your shirt.” 

The farmer seemed to think it was 
the finest jest in the world that one so 
wise and crafty as himself should have 
been careless enough to lay himself open 
to such a blow. And, as became one 
who had enjoyed many triumphs in his 
youth, he was too good a sportsman not 
to be able to laugh at his own expense. 
“Tell me, young fellow, where did ye 
learn that buffet ? A thing like that 
don’t come by nature.” 

‘I had it of Christopher Tattersall, 
the Yorkshire champion,”’ said Gervase 
modestly. 

“Did ye so? ” said the farmer, with a 
kind of enthusiasm. ‘‘ Well, it’s the 
prettiest buffet I’ve smelt this thirty 
year.” 

‘““T would not have used it had you 
not forced me to,” said Gervase. 

‘‘ And if I’d known you were keeping 
it in your sleeve I’d not have held ye so 
light, young fellow, and you can lay to 
that.” 

The farmer spoke with a kind of grim 
admiration, as became an old warrior 
who had dealt many a shrewd knock in 
his time. He bore no malice, either for 
the rape of his milk or for the blow to his 
pride. Besides, much was to be for- 
given a lad of the true mettle. 

“Tf you and your young doxey will 
step as far as the kitchen,” said he, 
‘“ perhaps the good wife can find ye a 
bite o’ breakfast apiece.”’ 

In spite of the quantity of the new 
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milk they had consumed Gervase and 
Anne needed no second invitation. 

The good wife, to be sure, viewed 
them at first with little in the way of 
favour. Certainly neither was very 
reputable to look upon. Fragments 
of straw and flakes of dried mud were 
clinging to their clothes, and their faces 
had not met soap and water for many 
hours. Also the face of Gervase was 
sadly swollen and discoloured. 

Still, in spite of the good wife’s mis- 
givings she gave them a delicious break- 
fast of collops, hot cakes and ale. Never 
in their lives had they had such a re- 
past. And the farmer, for all that they 
had stolen his milk, was fain to heap up 
their platters with the large generosity 
of one who has been a first-rate fighter in 
his youth. 

‘I know not who you be, young 
fellow,” said he. ‘‘ You have an air of 
quality, although you may be none the 
less a cutthroat for that. Perhaps you 
are Tat Barcey, the gentleman prig. 
Still, I care not who you are, but by 
God’s life you are a mighty pretty 
fighter. Wife, give the young rogue 
another slice 0’ the cake and give some 
more swipes to the young doxey. Let 
it never be said that Gideon Partlet 
knows not how to honour a stout and 
crafty fighter.” 

Thus it was that an hour hence they 
went forth furnished royally. High of 
heart, they took the road again. A 
night’s rest and a square meal are 
wonder-working things. For a time 
they were no longer the hunted fugitives 
of the previous day. Girt by the spirit 
of youth and braced by good cheer, they 
struck the country into the 
Derbyshire woods. Here their path was 
spread with primroses and all manner 
of spring delights. The bursting buds 
caressed their faces, the odour of wild 
flowers was in their nostrils, a thousand 
golden-throated voices filled their ears. 

In the high-hearted freedom of the 
moment they forgot their tragic peril. 
This was life in its rapture, life in its 
fullness. Soon Gervase began to sing. 


across 


In the merry month of May 

In a morn by break of day, 
Forth I walked by the wood-side 
When as May was in his pride. 
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The green aisles re-echoed his voice. 
Presently they rested on a moss-grown 
bank with the great river flowing far 
beneath them. 


There I spied all alone 
Phillida and Coridon. 


They looked in the ardent eyes of one 
another utterly heedless of what was to 
come. In this joyous morning of spring 
they were determined to forget the 
horror that held them in thrall. Let 
the morrow bring what it might, in this 
glorious hour they were determined to 
rejoice. For the moment let the mo- 
ment suffice! They would live nobly, 
freely, gloriously in the rapture of this 
little hour. 

Why have a care? 
were outrun. They had the whole 
wide world in which to hide—the whole 
wide world, which was full to the brim 
with glorious adventure. They asked 
nothing beyond the comradeship of 
each other. Let chance continue to 
serve them for their modest need. 

For their luncheon they took a young 
turnip out of a field. But this did not 
prove a very satisfying bill of fare. 
Alas! they soon began to crave an 
ampler meal. Nor did this craving 
grow less when early in the afternoon 
the sun went behind a cloud and 
presently a cool wind arose accom- 
panied by the threat of rain. 

Turnips are doubtless excellent things, 
but they are little enough upon which 
to maintain the fires of youth. Thus 
were they driven, at whatever risk to 
their lives, to strike out again towards 
the haunts of men. Again was Gervase 
consumed by a desire to barter the 
silver-hilted dagger for a flageolet by 
means of which he reckoned to get 
pence, or failing that, he hoped to turn 
the superfluous weapon into current 
coin of the realm. 

They passed through several hamlets, 
but in none did the opportunity arise 
of fulfilling these desires. Moreover 
charity was lacking, so that by sun- 
down a bitter hunger took them in its 
grip. To add to their woes they were 
again growing footsore and there had 
come a change in the weather. The 


Their pursuers 
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wind had a sting in it and the heavy 
grey clouds were flying low. 

Anne, however, was the bravest com- 
panion. She trudged along patiently 
by the side of Gervase and nothing 
would make her admit that she was 
hungry or weary or afraid. But had it 
not been for the solace of each other’s 
company they must have given in long 
before they did. Each was sustained 
by the other’s valour. Yet with night 
at hand, supperless and without a roof 
for their heads, heaven knew what 
would befall them now. 

At last, when the cold twilight had 
come down on the woods and fields, they 
felt no longer able to go on. They 
rested awhile by the side of the road. 
Gervase pressed Anne’s cheek close 
against his coat, and it seemed like ice. 

“ Poor soul,’’ he whispered, and could 
hardly restrain his tears. 

It was quite dark by the time they 
had found the strength to continue their 
journey into the unknown. At first 
their limbs were so stiff that they could 
hardly walk. But the bitter wind, the 
heavy darkness and the coming of rain 
spurred them cruelly. Their strides 
grew shorter and shorter, they fell sick 
at heart, yet they did not complain of 
one another or of Providence. 

On and on they trudged until they 
were like to drop. Exactly what they 
hoped to find in that inhospitable night 
was more than they could have told. 
Perhaps some hovel or shepherd’s hut 
or a byre with cows in it was the bourne 
of their desire. But the weary miles 
passed by and none of these things 
came to them. 

After a time they turned from the 
hard and bleak high road, which gave 
no protection from the merciless wind, 
again into the fields. They felt now 
that they could not walk another mile. 
Utterly weary and dispirited, they still 
clung to the slender hope of finding 
shelter in a wood wherein to pass the 
remainder of the night. But the 
country now was flat and cheerless. It 
contained little else than low-lying 
marsh-land fringed with stunted willow- 
trees. 

Disappointed of small 


even this 


crumb of solace, they crept at last under 








A great change was wrought thereby in her appearance. ... Her form was of singular 
delicacy, but it passed very well for that of a boy (see page 925). 
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a hedge which in the total darkness was 

the best protection they could find. 

And grateful were they for it. At least 

they were saved from the wind and rain. 

But fatigue galled them in every bone 

and they were most bitterly hungry. 

They were too miserable to think of 
sleep. For the sake of warmth they lay 
very close together, but little enough 
there was of it that crept into their 
veins. But never for a moment did 
their courage fail. They were sustained 
with a sense of miraculous deliverance 
from infinite perils. In body they were 
fainting, but in ardour of spirit they 
were unconquered still. God who had 
given them so much would continue to 
hold them in His care. 

Almost as if in answer to their faith 
they saw suddenly a light quite near. 
It seemed to be no more than a couple of 
fields away. Yet again, tortured by 
hope, they painfully gathered their 
weariness and dragged their worn-out 
bodies towards this fitful and unex- 
pected beacon. Alas! the two fields 
became four and yet the light seemed 
to be no nearer. But once afoot in its 
quest, they stumbled on miserably 
through the driving rain, in the teeth of 
the icy wind, over wet furrows and 
through close-set hedges. On and on 
they stumbled, till at last a moment 
came when they were like to fall in sheer 


fatigue. But Providence was _ with 
them still. For in this last dire ex- 


tremity they were rewarded by the 
sight of that which they had come so 
far to find. 


XII 
; io light proved to be a fire which 


had been made by a band of 

gypsies in a corner of a field. 
As Gervase and Anne approached, hope 
revived them again, since a most ex- 
quisite scent of food began to pervade 
their nostrils. Suspended above the 
fire was an enormous cauldron from 


which this inost delicious savour pro- 
ceeded. 

Gervase staggered towards a very 
ancient crone who was stirring the con- 
tents of the cauldron with a _ long- 
handled iron spoon. 


“ For love of God, 
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good mother,” he said, “ give us leave 
to lie by your fire a bit. And if we 
may have a share of your supper, by my 
soul we will remember you in our 
prayers.” 

The old woman looked at them both 


very doubtfully. ‘‘ Who be ye? ” she 
asked suspiciously. ‘“‘ Whence come 
yer” 


“ That I cannot tell you, mother,” 
said Gervase, and his tone was pleading 


hard. ‘‘ But we are a-cold and we are 
famishing. Do but grant us this and 


you shall never have cause to rue your 
kindness.”’ 

“Ye have the trick of fair speaking 
at any rate,’’ said the crone. “I like 
the sound of your voice, young chal. 
Yes, you shall eat and lie by the fire a 
bit.”’ 

The contents of the pot proved to be 
not less delectable than the smell that 
came out of it. The crone made free 
use of the large iron spoon and gave 
Gervase and Anne each a huge platter- 


ful. They did not inquire of what 
the savoury mess consisted. It was 
enough that it was good. 

While they ate thus dim figures 


emerged continually from the shadows 
beyond the fire. Soon these were 
stretched before the pot and fell to eat- 
ing also. They were a rough, ill- 
kempt company. Their table manners 
were none of the nicest. But they 
were a hearty, friendly, genial people. 
They asked no questions of the guests 
who lay before their fire, but rather 
seemed glad to find them there. More- 
over they handed about freely a flagon 
of excellent ale. 

A dozen or more of these cheerful, 
dark-visaged wanderers were soon about 
the fire. And after supper, as the night 
was still young, one of their number 
produced a flageolet and began to play 
upon it not unpleasantly. It was a 
well-toned instrument, far superior to 
the one out of which the draggle-tailed 
wanderer of the village street had wrung 
such doubtful music. Indeed Gervase, 
who had the ear of the true amateur, 
was delighted with the whole perform- 
ance. 

He was fain to compliment the musi- 
cian upon his melody. And in such a 
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wonderful manner had warmth and 
good cheer revived the young man’s 
spirits, which less than an hour ago 
were at their lowest ebb, that now he 
begged to be allowed to discourse a little 
on the gypsy’s pipe—a request that was 
readily granted. 

Now it chanced that Gervase, for all 
that he had a very humble estimate of 
his own powers, had a certain skill in 
this, the most charming of the arts. 
Upon a natural and refined taste was 
grafted years of delighted study. More- 
over the instrument was rather a choice 
one. 

The gypsies had a real love of music ; 
and when cunning strains began to rise 
from their midst as they lay round the 
warm fire, they were spell-bound. 
First Gervase played a soft, refined piece 
he had learned in Italy. Its delicacy 
composed the ear even while it ravished 
it. Then followed bolder harmonies, 
less exquisite perhaps, but none the less 
delightful. Finally he passed into a 
couple of ranting pieces known and ad- 
mired over all the countryside. 

When they heard these famous tunes 
some began to sing and others rose and 
danced round the fire. They would not 
hear of Gervase ceasing to play. For 
long enough was he kept at his task ; all 
kinds of revelry accompanied the cheer- 
ful strains of the pipe, and when at last 
the accomplished musician was so weary 
that he could play no more it was 
gravely whispered about the fire that 
this soft-spoken wanderer with the 
wonderful gift was none other than Tat 
Barcey, the gentleman prig. 

All went well that evening with 
Gervase and Anne. An almost super- 
stitious respect was paid tothem. The 
old woman gave them a good place 
beside the fire in which to pass the 
night, and when the morning came 
they were regaled with another good 
meal. 

The gypsies showed them so much 
kindness that they were in no hurry to 
go forth. And before they left these 
friends, so heedful were they of present 
opportunity, that two things of conse- 
quence befell. In the first place a great 
desire had been kindled in Gervase to 
get possession of the gypsy’s flute. 
63 
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Again was the dagger with the silver 
hilt produced. Devoutly he hoped it 
would be deemed a full equivalent for 
the thing he coveted. 

The owner of the flute examined the 
weapon closely. Gervase’s heart began 
to beat excitedly. At that moment 
he desired the flute beyond anything 
else in the world. The value of the 
dagger tempted the gypsy to make the 
exchange. ‘‘ Why, yes,” said he, “ cer- 
tainly I will.” 

When Gervase was given the pipe he 
felt a thrill of joy, for here was a means 
of life. 

But this was not the end of their good 
luck. 

It was most necessary that Anne 
should disguise her sex at the first 
opportunity. The hawking-breeches 
and long boots of untanned leather 
surmounted by a woman’s bodice and 
feminine canopy of curls had already 
excited remark. Therefore was the 
crone persuaded to cut off her long 
tresses with a pair of shears, and out 
of the gypsies’ wardrobe was pro- 
vided a boy’s leather jerkin and a cap 
to match it in exchange for the woman’s 
gear that Anne was wearing. 

A great change was wrought thereby 
in her appearance. She was no more a 
maid. Her thin, tall figure, graceful as 
a willow, did remarkably well for that 
of a very slender boy. Charming she 
looked; her form was of a singular 
delicacy, but it passed very well for 
that of a boy. Awkward questions 
need no longer be feared along the 
road. Both were now unmistakably 
of the sterner sex in the sight of all 
men. 

They went forth in good heart. 
Armed with this blessed pipe no longer 
need they fear for a modest sustenance 
by the way, unless they should fall in 
with a singularly barren land or one 
notoriously averse from music. 

All the same they must use great 
caution. It had been proved to them 
already that the chase was like to be 
hot at their heels. Still if they kept to 
little frequented places, there was for 
the present a chance of eluding their 
pursuers. But beyond that they did 
not dare to hope. 
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ROM this time forth, as far as it was 
possible, Gervase and Anne kept 
to the woods and the fields. For 

several weeks they yielded themselves 
to a free life in the open. Drenched 
by the rains, combed by the winds, 
baked by the sun, they soon became as 
brown as berries. 

All day would they wander hand in 
hand. But this was a state of things 
that could not endure. A clear con- 
viction had grown up in the heart of 
Gervase that a term had been set to his 
days. At any moment he might be 
taken. Therefore would he have his 
taste of life. 

He welcomed nature in all her moods. 
He basked in her sunlight, he turned his 
face to her winds, he rejoiced when her 
sudden plumps of rain drenched him to 
the skin. And the brave thing, ever 
beside him, to whom he owed this life 
which was still his, she too in her cour- 
age and devotion was in a mood of 
highest fortitude. 

Come what might, they would live 
their hour. Already Anne had made a 
vow that when the call came to Gervase 
she would obeyit too. When that dread 
hour came in which they could no 
longer put off their captors they were 
resolved to die together. Soon or late a 
tragic fate must overtake them. But 
in the meantime let them taste of life in 
its abundance, let them rejoice in the 
ever-mounting passion of their love. 

Often a barn or a byre sufficed for 
their night’s lodging, but they seldom 
lacked food. Even in the most rural 
places Gervase’s skill upon the flute, 
blended occasionally with the fresh and 
charming voice of Anne, seldom failed to 
bring them a few pence which served to 
buy them a meal. 

It was a good life and yet a very hard 
one. They dared not venture into the 
larger places where pence might have 
been more plentiful. Thus for the most 


part the fare was coarse and scanty, 
and often were their bones a mass of 
aches from the unkindness of their 
couches. They were tanned like gypsies, 
fine-drawn as greyhounds ; and all too 
soon their clothes began to display holes 
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and tatters in spite of the care with 
which they looked after them. 

Small wonder was it that as the days 
passed this severe life of the road began 
to pall. Greatly as theyexulted in their 
freedom, they began to long intensely 
for gentler fare. Besides, they were in- 
clined to view their perils more lightly. 
Nerved by hardship and also grown a 
little desperate, they found themselves 
on a glorious morning, very hungry and 
after a most uncomfortable night spent 
under a hay-rick, in the streets of the 
famous town of Oxford. And here a 
thing befell that was to change the cur- 
rent of their lives. 

It was hardly more than eight o’clock 
by the time they came into the Corn- 
market, where stood the Crown tavern, 
which was the principal inn in the city. 
The season was June, and young as was 
the day the sun was already powerful in 
a heaven that was without a cloud. 

A man dressed neatly in a doublet of 
black velvet, and with a short cock’s 
feather in his hat, sat on a bench in the 
sun by the tavern door. On his knees 
was a mass of papers which he was 
studying intently. The expression up- 
on his face was a little dubious at times 
and more than a little pensive at others. 
Now and again as he read he indulged in 
a trick of brushing back his rather long 
hair with the palm of his hand, and to 
this he had free recourse when he came 
to a passage in the close-written folio 
that particularly engaged his attention. 

As the strains of Gervase’s flute, 
mingled with the notes of Anne’s rather 
plaintive treble, caught the man’s ear he 
paused suddenly in his task. With an 
eager, inquiring eye that was singularly 
searching he looked up; and as it fell 
upon the pair of vagabonds who were 
coming slowly across the Cornmarket 
towards where he sat, there was some- 
thing in their aspect which seemed to 
arouse his curiosity. At any rate he 
laid his papers down on the bench, and 
regarded the musician and the singer 
with an air of great candour and in- 
terest. 

It may have been that the perform- 
ance on the flute struck him as possess- 
ing a merit beyond the common, or it 
may have been that the sweetly-plain- 
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tive voice touched a chord in his heart, 
or again it may have been that some 
subtle quality in the aspect of these 
ragged robins spoke to him. For at 
least his scrutiny was grave, direct, 
very regardful. It was as if he saw, 
beyond the tawny skins, the unkempt 
locks, the tattered clothes, an underly- 
ing strangeness as of something far 
other than was as yet revealed. 

So oddly was this man taken by the 
appearance of these wanderers, that 
when they halted, rather timidly as it 
seemed, some twenty paces from where 
he sat, he was fain to beckon to them to 
come nearer. Yes, here were youth 
and grace indeed, and beneath their 
tan was an unmistakable beauty. Very 
slowly and very gravely the man on the 
tavern bench looked them up and down 
from top to toe. 

“ Playing for a breakfast, young sir?” 
he said in a tone pleasantly beguiling, 
when at last this scrutiny was at an end. 

“* Yes, sir, we be,”’ said Gervase. 

Of late the young man had affected a 
kind of Doric in his speech, the better to 
accord with an appearance that grew 
more and more rustical. But as soon as 
the man heard the tone of his voice a 
smile played furtively upon his lips. 

Again were those observing eyes 
directed upon Gervase and Anne. 
There was neither unkindness nor im- 
pertinence in that whimsical gaze. It 
was hardly more than the sympathetic 
curiosity of a subtle mind in the presence 
of a mystery it is tempted to solve. 
But to Gervase at least it brought a 
sense of discomfort. The man’s whole 
aspect made him feel that here was a 
mental power, a faculty of divination 
far beyond the common. 

“My friend,” said the man, with a 
disarming air of courtesy, “if I may 
say so, you perform so choicely upon 
the flute that you should seldom go 
wanting a meal.” 

“Ah, sir, we lack one sometimes,” 
said Gervase. 

“There should be no occasion to do 
so this morning at least. Persons of 
taste abound in this old university 
town.” 

“ That is good news, sir,” said Gervase 
guardedly. 
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“* And had I been bred at this ancient 
seat of learning I myself might have 
claimed to be of their number.” So 
soft and gentle was the tone of the man’s 
voice that Gervase was set more than 
ever upon his guard. 

The young man tried to show by a 
gesture that the conversation was being 
carried above the plane in which his 
bucolic wits were accustomed to move. 
But unhappily its very politeness de- 
feated the object in view. No rustic 
since the world began had ever been 
able to convey a deprecation so delicate 
in a manner, so urbane. 

The man could not forbear to be 
amused. ‘“‘ Well, sir,’ said he, “ let 
me make myself clearer. May I, as a 
humble lover of the arts, offer a break- 
fast to you and your friend in order 
to celebrate your genius upon the 
flute ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, you may,” said Ger- 
vase, with grateful alacrity, and casting 
all prudence to the wind. 

The man bowed as if aware that an 
honour had been done him. “ Is there 
any particular dish, sir, you crave for 
your breakfast ? ” 

Instead of replying to the question 
Gervase looked at Anne, as if he desired 
that in a matter of such importance hers 
should be the responsibility of choosing. 

Quick to follow the glance, as he was 
quick to follow all things, the man was 
fain to take it for his guide. “‘ What do 
you desire for your breakfast, young 
sir ? ” he said to Anne. 

“A dish of sweetbreads, if it please 
you,” said Anne, without an instant’s 
hesitation. 

“The devil you do!” The man 
broke into a cry of laughter. “ You 
eat delicate, young sir. Is a dish of 
sweetbreads your usual fare of a morn- 
ing?” 

“No,” said Anne. “ But you asked 
me what I would like for my breakfast.”’ 

“ Well, young gypsy, you shall have 
‘em, confound me if you shall not, if 
good Mistress Davenant can rise to such 
fare. I will go and inquire.”’ 

The man gathered his papers, rose 
from the bench and entered the tavern. 

Anne and Gervase were left on the 
threshold to speculate, perhaps a little 
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dubiously, upon this new turn in their 
fortunes. Gervase was already spurr- 
ing his memory to recall who this man 
might be. He had the clearest recol- 
lection of having seen him before. But 
where he had seen him and in what 
circumstances he could not remember 
for the moment. Still, he felt not the 
least distrust of him. The countenance 
was subtle enough, and wholly unlike 
that of any other man, but it had also a 
frankness, a candour, a large geniality 
which wholly forbade the idea of 
treachery. 

Soon the man returned with a roguish 
light in his eye and the assurance that 
Mistress Davenant would furnish a dish 
of sweetbreads in twenty minutes. 

These were glad tidings. Gervase 
rendered his thanks in his best Doric 
and begged to be allowed the use of the 
pump in the courtyard of the inn. 
Surely such a noble repast called for 
some amenity on the part of those who 
would yield to its delights. 
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HEN a few minutes later Gervase 
and Anne, as wholesome as the 
pump in the courtyard could 

make them, were ushered by their new 
friend into the breakfast parlour of The 
Crown, they learned without surprise 
that his calling was that of a play-actor. 
Divers of his brethren were seated at a 
long table that ran along the centre of 
the room. 

This man’s entrance with two nut- 
brown vagabonds, whose clothes were 
in tatters and had the appearance of 
having been drawn through a hedge, 
gave rise to not a little curiosity. And 
when he led them to a small table spread 
for three persons that was set in an 
embrasure of the window looking on to 
thestreet, and sat down to eat withthem, 
covert glances were stolen at so singular 
a spectacle by more than one member 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s Company. 

Still, even in that age there was a 
certain indulgence among the elect for 
a man of acknowledged genius. And of 


these persons whom nature and fortune 
had favoured there was a number round 
the table in the centre of the room. At 
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the foot of it, immediately opposite the 
vacant place of his slightly eccentric 
co-manager, was Richard Burbage, who 
had recently built the fine new play- 
house on the Bankside in Southwark, 
and who was held by all whose opinion 
was of weight to be the first tragic actor 
of the time. Near to him was William 
Kemp, the famous comedian, a burly, 
rubicund fellow, whose rolling, unctuous 
tones had been nourished upon many an 
honest quart of sack. Farther along the 
board were such excellent mimes as 
Taylor and Lowin and Heming and 
Harrison, men highly accomplished in 
their calling, and of whom any body of 
players had a right to be proud. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s servants 
were on the flood-tide of success. At this 
time they were going from strength to 
strength and outdistancing all com- 
petitors. Even the Lord Admiral’s men 
had grown to envy them. These were 
no unworthy rivals; men of wit and 
parts from the Universities were writing 
plays for them, but they had not the 
good fortune to be inspired by a man of 
very brilliant and remarkable genius. 

Richard Burbage’s co-director and 
part-proprietor of the new theatre on 
the Bankside was William Shakespeare, 
like all of these men an actor, and per- 
haps a rather mediocre one. Yet wild 
horses would not have dragged any such 
admission from his more accomplished 
brethren. For these well knew that 
this man, whose air was so modest, so 
charming and so friendly, was one 
whose own special gift was beyond all 
price. Times and again, at the shortest 
notice, had he taken the lifeless corpse 
of a forgotten play and with a few magic 
touches had made the dry bones live. 

More than once had Richard Burbage 
gone to him with a demand for “‘ some- 
thing new for Twelfth Night.”” And as 
sure as Burbage had done so something 
new had been forthcoming; a piece 
such as to make the town ring, and 
cause the Admiral’s men to bite their 
nails with envy. Plays of all kinds, 
running through the whole gamut of 
the emotions, had William Shakespeare 
devised. All sorts and conditions of 
men had been enthralled by his re- 
markable talent. 
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“What new maggot has Will got in 
his brain ? ” inquired the famous Kemp 
of the still more famous Burbage as he 
rolled a large and rather bloodshot eye 
in the direction of the window. 

“Nay,” said the tragedian, with an 
indulgent shake of the head, ‘‘ I know 
not, except that, as he would say, he is 
studying the great human comedy.” 

“ Well, Dick,” said the comedian, “‘ if 
you and I did not know that he had 
rarer wit than any man alive we should 
think he was as mad asa March hare.”’ 

“Tt is a form of madness, friend 
William, that will never trouble you and 
me,” said the tragedian, fetching a deep 
sigh in which there was more than a 
suspicion of the idolater. 

Richard Burbage in particular was 
sealed of the tribe. In those reverent 
eyes the true prince had no peer. The 
tragedian was not only a magnificent 
actor; he was also an uncommonly 
shrewd and practical man of the world. 
He of all men was able to appraise the 
merit of William Shakespeare. Bur- 
bage knew that his touch had an as- 
tonishing mastery. He knew him to be 
an incomparable craftsman who had 
already furnished him with wonderful 
parts in which to display his own genius. 
Moreover the tragedian firmly believed 
that this wonderful man carried many 
another fine play as yet unborn in his 
brain. 

It mattered not what the theme was. 
It might be as old as the moon or it 
might be invented expressly for the 
Globe Theatre, but as soon as the 
Master took the pen in his hand the 
realms of gold were unlocked. An 
incommunicable thrill was given to the 
stale old plot ; the light that never was 
on sea or land glowed over it; every 
line acquired a cadence, a fire, a magic 
that Richard Burbage, acknowledged 
monarch of its interpreters, knew to be 
incomparable. 

In the presence of the other members 
of the company, and particularly in that 
of the younger ones, Burbage would 
often allude to the playwright in terms 
of awe. His attitude of whimsical adora- 
tion was apt to amuse his brethren 
not a little at times. Whenever the 
playwright expressed an opinion on 
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things and men—and an uncommonly 
shrewd one it was as a rule—it could 
count invariably on the approval of 
Richard Burbage. Furthermore all that 
he was moved to sayor do had some high 
sanction in the sight of the tragedian. 

There might be those at that table 
less prone to idolatry. Some of the 
younger men, having much to learn, 
were tempted to smile at the spectacle 
of their chief sitting apart with a pair 
of nondescript vagabonds, who to judge 
by their clothes were no more than a 
couple of strolling Egyptians. But 
with Burbage and Kemp this was by 
no means an occasion for levity. Their 
implicit faith in their colleague enabled 
them to see method in his madness. 

“* Another of his discoveries, I trow, 
Dick,” said William Kemp, with a sly 
glance in the direction of the window. 

“You can lay your sweet life upon 
that,’”’ said the tragedian, fixing a stern 
eye upon a somewhat froward junior a 
little farther down thetable. ‘‘ Do you 
mind how he found Edgcumbeand where 
he found him ? ” 

“That I do, and Crosby too and 
Parflete also if it comes to that. There 
is not a man in all England has such an 
eye for a youth of likelihood.” 

Nor had this view to wait long for 
confirmation. Presently the play- 
wright rose from his seat by the window 
and came over to the long table. There 
was an expression of keen pleasure upon 
his face. He laid an affectionate hand 
upon Burbage’s shoulder. ‘“‘ Dick,” he 
said, ‘‘ we are in luck. I’ve found two 
of the prettiest boys I have seen this 
manyamoon. Well-mannered, gentle- 
spoke, right excellent in address. One 
plays the flute in the manner of a 
musician ; and the other is straight and 
limber, soft-voiced and _ neat-legged. 
There is the making of such a Rosalind 
there as Parflete himself could not 
better. Give your old nose one more 
dip i’ th’ tankard, Dickon, and then 
come over and pass the time o’ the day 
with my dainty young Egyptians.”’ 

The tragedian needed no second in- 
vitation, but with a ‘‘ There-what-did- 
I-tell-you ! ’”’ expression of countenance 
accompanied William Shakespeare to 
the table by the window. 
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“ This is my friend Burbage,” said the 
playwright to the brown and handsome 
Egyptians. “‘ Not of much account as 
an actor, I am afraid, but without a 
superior in the handling of a tankard 
with a toast in it or in tossing off a cup 
of sack either before or after supper.” 

Gervase and Anne rose from the table 
and bowed respectfully to the tall, 
grave and dignified tragedian who yet 
had a subtle light of humour in his eye. 

Now the name of William Shakes- 
peare was already familiar to Gervase. 
He had heard his kinsman speak of him 
with high approval. Moreover Ger- 
vase had sat on the stage at the theatre 
and seen him perform in a number of his 
own plays. To be sure he was nothing 
great as an actor, but those who could 
judge of such things, his cousin Harry to 
wit, were of opinion that he was without 
a peer as a deviser of plays. 

But whatever the man was or what- 
ever he was not, in the estimation of 
Gervase he was undoubtedly a very 
agreeable fellow. He had given thema 
delightful breakfast. He had regaled 
them with free and lively discourse. 
Also he had depicted the life of an actor 
—particularly of one who had the good 
fortune to be taken into the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Company—in most glow- 
ing colours. Nor had this contented 
him. He had ended by making them a 
formal offer to join that famous band. 

They should have clothes of a good 
style and quality ; their cheer should 
be abundant ; they should be comfor- 
tably housed and cared for ; and during 
the first year of their apprenticeship 
they should receive a testeraday. The 
whole craft of the theatre should be 
taught them, they should tread the 
boards of the Globe, and, with due dili- 
gence, upon a day they might hope to 
play before the Queen at Richmond or 
Greenwich. 

It was an alluring prospect that the 
actor had painted with a lively and 
glowing fancy. And now that Burbage 
had seen them and had learned that 
Shakespeare had set his heart on secur- 
ing these singularly attractive youths 
for the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, 
they had the tragedian’s wiles of speech 
to combat. 
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Gervase was tempted sorely. The 
hard life of the road was growing in- 
tolerable. Food was scarce, beds hard 
and often to seek ; they were continually 
exposed to the weather in all its in- 
clemency; they were haunted by a 
constant sense of peril. Should they 
exchange all this discomfort for the 
happier prospect that was now dangled 
before them ? 

It was a grave problem and one that 
called for much hard thought. 

“Tis the finest profession in the 
world,’’ said the tragedian, withthelight 
of enthusiasm in his eyes, “‘ and you, 
with your looks and address, are bound 
torise init. Twenty years ago I was by 
trade a carpenter, and as for Will here 
he was even less than that.” 

It was not, however, the worldly ad- 
vantages of a player's calling that were 
making their appeal to Gervase. No 
doubt they were considerable, for both 
of these men had prosperity written 
upon them. It was not for these things 
that he cared, however, nor overmuch 
for his own ease and security. But for 
Anne, poor brave Anne who was already 
beginning to fail from sheer fatigue, it 
would mean a far gentler way of life. 

When, however, Gervase came to con- 
sider the alternative that was offered 
he could not be blind to its perils. It 
was found to mean a life of publicity, in 
places moreover in which he was likely 
tobe known. No; the more thought he 
gave to the matter, the clearer his con- 
viction grew that it would add tenfold 
to their dangers if they threw in their 
lot with the Lord Chamberlain’s men. 

Gervase liked so well these honest, 
genial and courteous fellows and the 
gay, free and pleasant life they offered 
that it went to his heart that he could 
not answer in the way he would have 
chosen. What a boon such a life would 
have been, what a relief from the hard 
road and the open sky! Day by day 
their case was growing sorrier. But they 
must not yield to these beguilements. 
Surely the risk would be too great. 

It was with much reluctance that in 
the end Gervase informed the players 
that he and his companion could not 
throw in their lot with the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s servants. They were sensible 
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of the liberal offer that had been made 
to them; they expressed all proper 
gratitude for it, but their business lay 
otherwhere. 

The playwright in particular was 
much disappointed. Already he had 
begun to count upon a couple of most 
promising recruits. The shy grace, the 
light-flanked slenderness of the younger 
gypsy had especially intrigued that per- 
ceiving eye. But it was in vain that 
Shakespeare pointed out the advantages 
such a mode of life afforded over their 
present one. It was in vain that he 
assembled all the glowing colours of his 
fancy to depict it. 

“ T would, sir, that we might do as you 
wish,”’ said Gervase, with a deep sigh. 

The keen-witted player was quick to 
notice the wistful tone of the voice, the 
look of pain in the eyes. All at once it 
came into his mind that this young man 
was not what he appeared to be. 

Suddenly he was besieged with re- 
collection. He had seen this young man 
before. For the life of him he could not 
then say when it was or where, but he 
had not the least doubt that he had met 
him in very different circumstances. 
Yet his delicacy of mind was such that 
the knowledge that he had come to the 
threshold of a mystery rendered him 
less insistent than he would have been 
otherwise. 
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Presently and with many sincere ex- 
pressions of gratitude Anne and Gervase 
took the road again. As Shakespeare 
watched them go his professional feel- 
ings experienced a keen sense of loss. 
“* Dick,”’ he said to his faithful hench- 
man, “‘ I am sore to see them go. No 
two such young springalds as those, so 
fair, sweet and likely, have I seen for a 
month o’ Sundays.” 

“It may be so,” said Richard Bur- 
bage sagely. 

“ Still, things are not always what 
they seem, Dickon,” said the play- 
wright. 

‘““ How mean you, you old wiseacre ?”’ 
The tragedian linked his arm affection- 
ately within that of his friend. ‘‘ What 
new hare is started in that wild demesne 
which you are pleased to call your 
mind ? ” 

“‘Imean, dear shrew, that those are no 
more gypsies than Richard Burbage is 
Emperor of Cathay.” 

‘““ Then who the plague be they ? ”’ 

“Ha! you have me there. But I'll 
wager there is far more in this matter 
than meets the eye of such a purblind 
fellow as myself.” 

“So be it, then,”’ said the tragedian, 
rolling his rich voice. ‘‘ But in the 
meantime let us see if a large cup of sack 
will sharpen your recollection, you 
subtle-minded maker of plays.” 


(To be continued.) 
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VERYTHING was dilapi- 
dated about Forest, which 
the woods closed in from 
the outside world. Over- 
grown gardens and pleas- 
ances—the long low facade 

of a house built after the Italian 
manner, which ought to have been 
cream-white, basking in the sun: but 
by the process of the years and the 
wet seasons had come to be rather 
shabby—the gilt gone from the pilasters 
and the wreaths of the porticoes, 
the plaster chipped in places, the walls 
streaked with the green tears of the 
rain. 

Poor Lady Musgrave, who was Eng- 
lish, had found Forest a dismal place 
after her husband’s death. She had 
no feeling for the place and the people, 
else she would have discovered that 


one could be happy and merry enough, 
even on the few hundreds a year which 
remained of her jointure. 
Musgrave 


She had 


Gerald from a 


married 


comfortable well-plenished Yorkshire 
home, falling in love with his hand- 
some face, his red coat, and his Irish 
audacity. 

Lady Musgrave was always wishing 
that she might spend the days of her 
widowhood in Bath, or Cheltenham, 
or Tunbridge Wells—Tunbridge Wells 
for choice. She had spent a golden 
summer there before her marriage, and 
was never tired of talking of the Pan- 
tiles and the Assembly Rooms. 

Anthony Musgrave, her only son, was, 
on the other hand, entirely at home 
with the people and much beloved by 
them. He shot, he fished, he rode, he 
swam, he hunted. The people said of 
him that Master Tony might have been 
born in a stable, so much at home was 
he among horses. 

He was a tall, slim, elegant boy, even 
in his rough country clothes; and he 
had the tastes which had helped his 
great-grandfather, Sir Claudius, to make 
Forest the beautiful house it was, and 
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to bring to it from Italy the rare and 
lovely things which were in its moulder- 
ing old rooms. 

Sir Claudius had been something of a 
freebooter. He had bought and pil- 
laged and wheedled people out of their 
treasures. A ship-load of wonderful 
things lay sunken out under Killary 
Sands in Rathgarvan Bay. A ship- 
load had come safe to land. The gods 
of the garden, worn by the rain and the 
sun, stained by lichen and the dropping 
of trees, were the gods of Greece and 
Rome. There were yet empty shrines 
and broken niches from which they had 
been torn. A whole gallery in Forest 
was walled with urns from the Cata- 
combs and memorial tablets, great 
mausoleums and magnificent statuary, 
as other galleries were filled with the 
beautiful dim pictures, the gold and 
silver work, the precious lace and em- 
broidery, theglass and china and pottery 
which were of Sir Claudius’s spoils— 
all mouldering away amid the dismal 
damps of Forest. 

In Anthony Musgrave’s boyhood 
hardly any one came to Forest. The 
revolution had swept over the country 
and the gentlefolk were scattered, their 
power broken, their belongings cast to 
the winds. He had grown up amid 
melancholy surroundings. His mother 
wept incessantly for the ruin that had 
fallen on so many of her friends, and 
because she was not able to live out of 
this horrible country in peaceful, com- 
fortable England. 

Her fretfulness became to her son as 
monotonous and dreary as the crying 
of the wind and the dropping of the 
rain, the long green tears on the stuc- 
coed front of Forest and the tossing and 
sighing of the boughs; for there had 
been a cycle of wet and miserable years 
which had brought about the revolution. 
If the gentry were cast down, the people 
did not seem to have much good of it, 
for there were constant complaints of 
rotted potatoes, and hay that would 
not ripen, and corn beaten to earth by 
the wild tempests. The old gaiety 
of the people had departed. Tony 
Musgrave, who had found his boyhood 
joyous and exciting enough before the 
revolution, was very dull now that the 
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people had taken to dull oratory and a 
sordid and ugly agitation. 

He used to go and talk of it to the 
gods of the garden. They sat all a-row 
on the marble balustrading, soaked in 
wet, who had been immortally young in 
Greek and Italian suns. The poor little 
gods! Pan still played on his pipes. 
The Faun of Cnidos, his little face 
blurred by the action of the wind and 
weather, still had a frolicsome air. 
The boy who poured the water in the 
fountain from his pitcher had his nose 
broken. The water had long ceased to 
flow. What use for it in a place where, 
if the sun shone, rainbows played in the 
grass and the water oozed under your 
feet ? The Ariadne still gazed outward 
for her faithless lover. The poor 
garden gods! The _ country-people 
thought them demons and unlucky. 
Certainly there had been no luck since 
that ship-load had come to Forest. 
Father Anthony O’Toole, who came 
over sometimes from the Friary at 
Dinish, had said that the urns from the 
Catacombs, enshrining the dust of 
martyrs, should be given back to the 
Church. Certainly the Musgraves had 
gone down in the world since Sir 
Claudius had brought the ship-load 
home. 

Anthony had a queer liking for the 
pagan gods and goddesses and nymphs 
and fauns. When he was a baby he 
had taken his airings in that sheltered 
Italian garden below the terrace, where 
tall ilexes and poplars and olive trees 
stood up among the roses. He had 
been told how he used to prattle to the 
gods as the people called them, not 
distinguishing. Some miserable child- 
ish moments of loneliness or revolt 
he had spent in the Italian garden, 
watched over by the gods. Vaguely he 
had a feeling that they were friends. 
When he would rise up from the grass- 
plot in front of the terrace-steps, from 
some mood of despair, ashamed of his 
sobbing and his tears, he was not afraid 
of the eyes of the gods. Why, once or 
twice he had sobbed his heart out with 
an arm flung about the feet of Pan, 
behind the screen of white rose-bushes 
which had made a labyrinth in that 
corner of the garden. 
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He loved Forest and he had a curious 
joy in its beautiful things. Often and 
often his mother had complained that 
she must not sell any of the treasures 
which would have made them rich. 

“When you are grown up, Tony,” 
she would say, “‘ you shall sell what you 
will, for it is all yours. We shall be rich 
and we shall go and live in England, 
away from this sad place and the de- 
ceitful lying people, who seem so merry 
and yet can be so cruel. I shall die in 
civilization, and you shall forget that 
you were ever Irish.” 

“ That I will never do,” Tony would 
answer, proudly. 

Tony had one friend beside Father 
Anthony O’Toole, who had been edu- 
cated at Salamanca in the good old days 
and had given him his education and 
taught him some things which are not 
included in the curriculum of the public 
schools. Lady Musgrave would have 
liked Tony to go to Eton, but she could 
not afford to send him. And indeed he 
was more accomplished than most Eton 
boys. He had a face ardent and in- 
nocent and a beautiful slender young 
figure, and he was accomplished in 
games—not cricket and football, but 
the games he had learnt with the 
country boys, of throwing weights and 
doing the long jump and the high 
jump and running and dancing—and 
Father Anthony was very proud of his 
pupil’s skill at fencing and sword-play, 
and his elegant accomplishment of 
Latin and Greek verse-making. 

His one friend beyond Father An- 
thony O’Toole was Lord Farranfore, a 
middle-aged dilettante bachelor, who 
spent much of his time wandering about 
the world, and when he came home 
brought beautiful things to add to those 
already contained in Erringawn Castle. 
He had not yet brought home a wife : 
it was said that he had loved an Italian 
girl, who had died before they could be 
married. 

Whenever 
ringawn he 


he came back to Er- 
sought out Tony and 


asked him questions about his educa- 
tion and what he was going to do when 
he was grown up: and he would carry 
him off to Erringawn and keep him there 
and show him his treasures, and the two 
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would hang enraptured over the beauti- 
ful things. 

When Tony was going on for eighteen 
the change which he had been wishing 
for came into his life. His mother and 
he sat at breakfast together, and his 
mother talked without imagination of 
his good looks, not caring whether he 
liked it or not. 

“You are handsomer than your 
father was when I was foolish enough 
to fall in love with him,” she said. 
“Presently you must go to stay with 
your English relatives. You will have 
to have a new fitting out of clothes, and 
it will cost a great deal, but I could not 
let my brother, Sir Joseph Ridgeway, 
and his family see you in the savage 
state in which you have been accus- 
tomed to go about here. I was never 
one to think of myself, soI shall stay on 
here in this wretchedness and you shall 
go. Perhaps you will pick up an 
English heiress, who will marry you for 
your good looks as I did your father, 
and she will perhaps lift this old rat- 
trap out of its slough of despond for 
your sake, since you will not give it up 
and go to live in a civilized country.” 

Brady, the butler, brought in the 
letters and papers on a tray at this 
moment. There were several letters 
for Lady Musgrave, who kept up her 
English home-ties over all those years 
by assiduous correspondence. There 
was one for Tony from Lord Farranfore 
with a Paris. postmark. 

Tony was deep in its contents, so that 
he did not hear his mother’s exclama- 
tions over a letter which bore a South 
American stamp and had the postmark 
of Chile. She was one of those who will 
turn a letter over and over, speculating 
as to its contents when she has only to 
open it in order to know. 

Tony was aware at last of his mother’s 
notes of exclamation. She was reading 
her letter now, with running comments. 

‘It is from some person in Chile,” 
she said—‘‘ some lawyer person, I sup- 
pose. He speaks of Dom Patricio Mus- 
grave—that would be your father’s 
cousin, Patrick Musgrave, for whom he 
had an inexplicable passion, seeing that 
he was a wastrel. I put an end to the 
correspondence years ago by the simple 
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device of throwing Patrick’s letters in 
the fire. Your father used to wonder 
why he did not write,”—she went on 
reading while her son waited for en- 
lightenment, patiently. 

“It seems that Dom Patricio is dead 
and his daughter Delicia is left doubly 
orphaned. I cannot make out this 
man’s letter—Moreno—I suppose he is 
a Spaniard. Father O’Toole will know 
about it. Dona Delicia is coming home 
—tous. There will be a large revenue 
apparently from the estate. The child, 
with her nurse, is already on the way. 
She is fifteen. I suppose this man 
Moreno is quite honest. I must write 
to the British Consul.” 

Further correspondence followed 
from Diego Moreno. Don Patricio 
Musgrave had expressed a wish that, if 
possible, his daughter might marry her 
cousin and bring her revenues to the 
rescue of Forest and the restoration of 
the fallen glories of the Musgrave 
family. 

Any other woman than Lady Mus- 
grave would have had the wit to keep 
the boy ignorant of this expressed wish. 
Lady Musgrave trumpeted it from the 
housetops, talked of it before servants, 
discussed it with their few visitors, 
wrote it to all her English correspon- 
dents. 

She was amazed at her son’s gloom. 
Already, romance was stirring in Tony’s 
heart. He was seventeen and three 
months. He wanted to go out on the 
eternal quest for adventure. He did 
not want to think of marriage. He was 
in fact repelled by this public talk of 
marriage, almost as a girl would have 
been. Did his mother expect that he 
was going to stay at home waiting for a 
hideous little South American girl to 
grow up in the expectation of his 
marrying her? Love was not yet in 
his ken at all. He wanted to travel, 
to see the world, to have adventures. 
Lord Farranfore had talked of India, of 
China, of Japan. He wanted Tony for 
a companion. World-hunger was on 
the boy. 

Delicia Musgrave came—a sallow, 
big-eyed child, with a forlorn and miser- 
able air. She wore heavy, trailing, 
black garments, in which she looked so 
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pale and hollow-eyed that Tony must 
have been very sorry for her, if it were 
not for the incredible suggestion of the 
marriage. Lady Musgrave was never 
one to let things alone. She made 
much of the pale child, lavishing en- 
dearments on her which she had never 
given her son. As nature had not 
made her tender, the endearments did 
not sit well on her, and certainly they 
did not seem to comfort the forlorn 
little half-Spanish girl who lived alone 
in a strange solitude with her grief. 

The place was more dismal than ever, 
Tony fretted, with the great-eyed child, 
in the trailing black garments, as though 
she were a little widow, wandering 
hither and thither, or perhaps gathered 
up in some corner with a book, devour- 
ing it in an absorption which must for 
the moment have banished her grief. 
“The banshee’ Tony came to call her, 
especially after she had begun to play 
on the old organ which stood in the 
gallery running round the hall. There 
was a tradition of the organ that it had 
been taken from the wreck of a Spanish 
vessel. Certainly the music stormed 
and sighed and shrieked when Delicia 
played on the organ. It made the 
winter at Forest, while Lord Farran- 
fore delayed to send for Tony, more 
eerie than ever. Tony had come upon 
Delicia sitting at the organ, her head 
lifted like St. Cecilia, her small hands 
pressing the notes, the stormy winter 
light in her eyes, like a little ghost. 

He could have pitied her, perhaps 
loved her as a dear little sister, if it had 
not been for his mother. She was never 
weary of talking of Delicia’s fortune. 
It was as though the girl did not exist, 
but only her money-bags, which were 
presently to be at the disposal of the 
Musgraves. 

“When you marry Delicia you shall 
make me a handsome allowance, Tony,”’ 
she would say. ‘“‘ Perhaps I shall do a 
little travelling before I settle down. 
It has been very dull at Forest, with 
only those savages in their bogs beyond 
the trees. No one you could speak to 
for a dozen miles around. It was so 
very different when I lived with papa 
and mamma and my sisters.” 

It was one day in early spring when 
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she said some such thing to him and he 
was very angry. She had found him in 
the little Italian garden with its pre- 
siding deities. Something had been 
working in his mind for some time back 
which he had not shared with her. 

This time she had to complain that 
the Jervoises—new-comers to these 
parts, consisting of a father and a 
mother, a boy reading for the Army, 
some school-boys and a whole bunch of 
buxom girls—had been more friendly 
than she liked to Delicia. They had 
suggested taking her home with them 
for a few days and she had not been 
averse from the idea, which Lady Mus- 
grave had promptly negatived. 

“If you do not look out, you foolish 
boy,”’ she said, “‘ Delicia will be snapped 
up by Harry Jervoise. Then you 
would look foolish, Tony, and I should 
be kept here for all the years of my 
natural life. I wish my papa had tied 
up my fortune so that Forest and the 
Musgraves should not have swallowed 
it.” 

““ Tam very sorry, mother,’ Anthony 
said, chafing; “‘ but your deliverance 
will not come by way of Delicia.”’ 

“Not Delicia?”’ Lady Musgrave 
asked incredulously. ‘‘ Then how is it 
tocome ? You do not mean to tell me 
that you will let Harry Jervoise or any 
one else have achance ? Oh, you fool ! 
you fool! I pray you may get sense as 
you grow older. Delicia adores Forest. 
She has it from her father. The Mus- 
graves were always foolish. Of course 
you are both young—mere children 
though you look already grown-up. 
You will learn sense—” her voice had 
become wheedling—*“ before there need 
be any talk of the marriage.” 

“‘ There will never be any talk of the 
marriage,” said Tony furiously. ‘‘ That 
hideous child, with her great eyes and 
her sallow skin! Oh, indeed, it would 
take all her money to gild the pill. 
Harry Jervoise shall have her and 
welcome.” 

As he said it he heard a slight rustle 
as though something stirred close at 
hand. He looked up, a little startled, 


he hardly knew why ; for the place was 
full of rabbits and squirrels and such 
small shy creatures. 


He looked at Pan 
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playing his pipes as though he suspected 
the god. But Pan leered at him, full of 
the joy of life, and went on playing. 

“Where is Delicia?” he asked. 
“ Delicia ; what a name for that ugly 
child ! ” 

Again there was a little movement. 

““She went back to her organ after 
the Jervoises had left,’ his mother 
answered, ‘I think she was grieved 
not to go with them to Jervoise.. Hush! 
She is playing. Do you not hear her?” 

Tony listened. He could hear only a 
faint sound, like the pipes of Pan. 

A little later he had broken to his 
mother that he was going at last with 
Lord Farranfore. Not to wander 
through France and Germany and Italy 
and Greece, as he had thought of doing. 
This was something much more exciting. 
Lord Farranfore had got on the track 
of a ruined city of the Aztecs somewhere 
in South America, five hundred miles 
north of the Amazon, in an inhos- 
pitable country, populated by sparse 
colonies of Indians, whose villages were 
at long distances from each other. 
The Indians were reported gentle 
enough; but the country had many 
dangers—pestilence lurking in the deep 
forests and by the sluggish rivers, star- 
vation and poisonous drinking water, 
horrible reptiles, death in many shapes, 
if one were not lucky. 

Lord Farranfore protested when 
Tony Musgrave offered himself. He had 
not meant to drag his young friend 
into anything so dangerous. But his 
mouth watered and his eyes were greedy 
when he talked of the treasures to be 
found in the ruined houses and the 
graves of the long-vanished people— 
golden and silver vessels, jewels, wea- 
pons, household appliances. If they 
found what they sought through the 
agency of an old Indian, whom they 
were to find in a certain village not far 
from the mouth of the Amazon, there 
would be rich spoil indeed. They 
would then have to transport it home, 
across the deserts full of evil germs and 
plague-breeding pools of water, through 
the wicked forests with all their splen- 
dour and cruelty, fighting their way 
perhaps against the hostile descendants 
of those very Aztecs whose sacred places 
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the white man sought to profane and 
rob. 

The thought of such an adventure 
set Tony on fire. 

“Tt will be the making of him,”’ said 
Lord Farranfore. ‘‘ He has grown too 
tall and he looks pale. If Forest were 
mine I should cut down a crescent of 
those woods and let in the air and the 
light.” 

““ The woods are all that keep us safe 
from the aborigines,” returned Lady 
Musgrave. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake, spare 
us our woods.” 

She set no barriers against her son’s 
going. 

“You will come back a man,” she 
said to him. ‘ And you will not be so 
foolish when a quarter of a million is in 
your grasp. It is very good of Lord 
Farranfore to give you such a holiday.” 
She spoke as though they were going 
to Kilkee or Lisdoonvarna for a month. 
‘“ Meanwhile Delicia and I will travel. 
The dear child is anxious to see the 
world. She is very young. No chance 
of suitors yet. When they come I shall 
be ready for them.’ 

Delicia was more ghost-like than 
ever in the days that preceded Tony’s 
departure, which were not many, for 
the party was to get its outfit in London 
before sailing from Liverpool. A couple 
of scientific men had joined the ex- 
pedition and one or two in search of big 
game: yet another for the adventure’s 
sake. All told they were eight men, 
or seven men and a boy. 

He scarcely saw Delicia during those 
last days, though he heard the booming 
and moaning of the organ like the sound 
the sea made under the Heads when the 
storm was coming fast over the Atlan- 
tic. When the sound of the organ 
ceased, the thin, faint crying of an 
£olian harp which Delicia had hung in 
the corridor took its place, and seemed 
to fill the old house with a windy sigh- 
ing. 

Delicia avoided him, or at least he 
seldom saw her. If he had not been so 
engaged with his expedition he must 
have been aware of the heart-broken 
accusation in her eyes when they rested 
upon him: but he went about in those 
days whistling and singing, as though 
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joy had suddenly come to life at Forest, 
and hardly gave Delicia a thought. 
* * * * * 

The years of absence passed like a 
dream. Anthony Musgrave had seen 
many things, had fought and suffered 
and starved, had been betrayed, had 
known loyalty and love of comrades, 
before ever he came back to the desire 
for hishome. He had seen death too in 
many forms, and he had lost the friend 
who was nearest to him, who had died in 
his arms in a poisoned creek of the 
great river. He had had many ad- 
ventures by land and sea. He was 
twenty-five and looked more than his 
years, when at last Forest called him 
and he turned his face homewards. 

He had to make his way through 
desolate regions, over many miles of 
empty or hostile country, before he 
reached a seaport where he could em- 
bark for Liverpool. He looked more 
like an Indian than a white man when 
he came to Buenos Ayres: he was 
baked by the suns, worn with travel, 
sick with ague and fever from the 
marshes, only kept alive by the sudden 
passionate desire for Forest, as though 
his heart’s desire awaited him there. 

At Forest, he said to himself, there 
would be plenty of time to mend, to 
grow strong. When he went on board 
the steamer at Buenos Ayres he was all 
but spent. 

He wondered what he should find. 
The last time he had heard of his mother 
she was at Scarborough, within easy 
reach of her people. She had seemed 
happy. Nothing had been told him 
about Forest. He smiled wryly to him- 
self as he recalled his mother’s hatred 
of Forest. The gods of the garden 
they would be there waiting for him. 
The Ariadne yet looked out for him 
from her sightless orbs. Pan still played 
on his pipes, cheerful amid the ruin. 
Was there anything else awaiting him 
in the Italian garden? Why, what 
could there be? The ugly child with 
the money bags. She would never have 
stayed at Forest. Poor little wretch ! 
He had been horrible to her in those 
days of her grief. What beasts boys 
were, to be sure! 

He was coming home not very much 
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better off than he had gone out. He 
thought of Forest a little older and 
sadder lying in the sea-wind, streaked 
with a few more runnels of the weeping 
rain. It might be better to do as his 
mother had often urged him, to sell 
some of the treasures to save the rest and 
the house. If Forest dropped to pieces 
there would be no shelter for the 
treasures. They would go with it. 
He was conscience-stricken when he 
remembered the pictures, the books, 
the precious stuffs, all rotting in the 
damp. Probably there was no one now 
at Forest. His mother had taiked of 
giving Delicia a season in London. If 
Tony were not coming back, she could 
not keep Delicia from the world much 
longer. 

He drove on an outside car the nine 
miles between Forest and the nearest 
station. The driver did not recognize 
him and he was well content, better 
content still when the boy—he was a 
mere hoy—proved taciturn. 

As he came near Forest, over the bog 
road, he began to be impatient again 
for a sight of the place. It would be 
desolate. He had grown accustomed 
to desolation, greater than Forest’s was 
like to be. He thought with an antici- 
pation of joy that he would throw open 
the long-shuttered house and let the 
sun and the wind into it. He supposed 
it would have a caretaker: perhaps 
old Brady, the butler, would have stayed 
on. Brady had always talked of 
Forest as though it were his own. 

At a turn of the road he saw the 
house, long and low and white above 
its terraced gardens by the lake-side. 
The sun was coming through a rift in the 
clouds, brightly illumining the house- 
front. He could see the balustrading 
upon which the gods of the garden were 
set up. How warm it looked! How 
glowing it was in that long gleam of sun 
which lit all the windows as with 
lanterns ! 


It had been a soft grey day. Now 


the wind blew and the clouds began to 
drift off and the splendour to come in 
their stead. The delicious air, soft as 
rose petals or kisses, caressed his face. 
The familiar things began to come into 
view one by one. 
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The car-driver broke silence. 

“You'll tind the place changed,” he 
said. ‘“ The young lady’s altered it out 
ot everybody’s mind. It was goin’ to 
rack an’ ruin this many a year, till the 


young lady took it over. It’s got a 
new lease of life.’ 
The young lady? Delicia ? 


“Is Ladv Musgrave at Forest now ?” 
Tony asked, and wondered why he had 
not asked before. 

“No then, sir. She been out of it 
ever since the son went to America. 
She never took kindly tous. The young 
lady’s like wan of ourselves. In and 
out she does be among us, like a dog at 
a fair, as the sayin’ is. There’s some do 
be sayin’ they wish she’d stay for ever. 
She’s got the money to be doin’ what 
the Musgraves never could do. Yet 
there’s many a wan does be sayin’ 
they’d like Sir Anthony to come back. 
He was well liked when he was in it, 
I’ve heard the people say.” 

The car drew up on the gravel-sweep 
in front of Forest. The place was in- 
deed altered, made new. There was no 
melancholy in the warm, cream-white 
house-front, up which the roses clam- 
bered. The long ranges of windows 
showed clean and shining, their muslin 
curtains stirring in the wind. The 
garden-beds in front of the house were 
full of gay blossoms. Everything was 
trim, well-kept. The hall-door stood 
open. He could remember the hall— 
a desolation, with its ragged billiard- 
table, its rusted fireplace, the dust over 
all. 

Some one came out of the new, bright 
hall, with a hand over his eyes, peering 
in the strong light at the new arrival. 
It was old Brady the butler, who 
stared without recognition in his dull 
old eyes. 

“Miss Delicia’s in the garden, sir,”’ 
he said, blinking. ‘‘ I was just taking 
her her cloak. She’s got her dinner 
dress on and the air’s damp. It would 
never do for her to be gettin’ cowld on 
us, an’ she the light of our eyes.” 

“Tl take it,” said Anthony Mus- 
grave. “‘I know the way.” 

The strange eagerness had taken 
possession of him. He could not wait 
to reveal himself to Brady, who ap- 
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parently took him for a visitor. At 
any moment the old man might re- 
cognise him and delay his going to 
Delicia. 

“‘ You'll be one of the gintlemen from 
the barracks, sir,’’ he said, prepared to 
announce him,—‘* Captain—or Colonel, 
is it?” 

“T’ll announce myself,” said An- 
thony Musgrave, and took the wrap— 
a dark mantilla of silk muslin—from the 
old man’s hands. 

She was standing with a pensive air 
by the fountain. The gods of the 
garden had been scraped clean of moss 
and lichen. They wore a rejuvenated 
air, despite the ravages of time and 
the weather. The Ariadne dreamed 
and waited: Pan played on his pipes 
as of old; the Faun stood poised on a 
slender hoof ready for flight. 

As Tony Musgrave came down the 
steps Delicia turned about and saw him, 
and a sudden joyous welcome flashed 
in her face. She needed no explana- 
tion. 

““So you have come,’ 
last 2?” 

He stared at her. She was wearing a 
white gown, in which she looked very 
young. Her hair was golden-red: she 
was one of the fair Spanish type which 


she said, “at 


is so rare and so beautiful. Her eyes 
were darkly blue. Her complexion was 
of a warm creamy white. In her hair, 


just by one pretty ear, was a white rose 
with pink at its heart. Delicia—he was 
suddenly aware that her white frock 
was alluring, billowy, softly flowing. 
There were rings on her little hands, a 
string of pearls about her neck. She 
was looking at him, warmly glowing, 
full of soft invitation, of irresistible 
charm. 

“Come and sit down here,” she said, 
“and tell me where you have been. 
You know your mother is not here. 
She has left Forest to me for a long while 
back. Iadoreit. I thought I had the 
right to save it—being a Musgrave. 


‘ 
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Now, of course, I shall go and leave it 
to you.” 

“T have brought you your wrap,’’ he 
said, holding it for her. ‘‘ Brady gave 
it tome. He took me for an ordinary 
visitor. As he said, the evenings grow 
damp—and you are precious.” 

He wrapped her in the soft thing, 
thrills of delight running through him 
as he touched her ever so lightly. 

“How beautiful you are, Delicia!’’ he 


said. ‘‘ When I saw you last... Is 
it really Delicia ? ”’ 
“The hideous pale child? Did you 


know I overheard you? ”’ 

“What a brute I was! Remember I 
was only a boy, an ill-conditioned cub. 
You are more beautiful than any one 
I have ever seen, Delicia. How wonder- 
ful it is to come home and find you 
here !—and the old house in the sun 
again.” 

““T love Forest,” she said. ‘‘ I have 
been here alone for nearly five years, 
Now you are come to dispossess me.’ 

“We shall talk about that,” he said. 
“Do you often come here to the Itatian 
garden? The gods are fresner than 
when I went away. What have you 
been doing to Forest ? It always wept 
amid its woods. Now it is radiant and 
young.” 

“There is so much to say,” she an- 
swered, with a sigh which had no grief 
in it but only fullness of joy. 

They sat down, just below the figure of 
Pan. The golden water-drops rained 
from the pitcher into the fountain 
where gold and silver fish swam round 
and round. 

“It was here,” she said, “‘ that you 
called me hideous and I overheard; I 
ran away into that thicket of oleanders 
and flung myself on my face in the 
grass and wailed.” 

“ It will take a lifetime to atone for 
that,” he said: and a little murmur 
seemed to creep from one of the garden 
gods to another: or perhaps it was 
only the wind in the poplars and ilexes. 
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BY 
OTHERED by an uncouth 


woman of the railway camp, 

fathered by some one or 

other of the hard-drinking, 
hard-swearing brutes who helped to 
take the iron rail into the wilderness, 
—unintelligent, lacking all things but 
vicious tendencies, he had never had a 
chance in life. 

Not a chance! And the engineer 
had marked him from the first. He 
had a brawny arm for pick-and-shovel 
work when not in his cups, and he 
managed to keep his billet. 

“Do you see that man?” said the 
engineer to his young wife as they 
went along the construction one even- 
ing. ‘Criminal type—look at the 
brow and jaw.” The engineer was a 
student of criminology—a sober man 
must be a student of something in 
the lonely evenings of tent-life and 
bachelorhood. ‘“‘ Bound to find the 
gallows in the end.”’ She shuddered, 
yet turned again to look at the erect, 
stubbly black hair, the small forehead, 
the low-set ears. 

Mounted on his favourite hobby, the 
engineer pointed out to her the pro- 
cess by which he arrived at the con- 
clusion that most potential murderers 
had their ears placed that way ; and the 
man under discussion felt a vague 
resentment for the glances, though the 
words did not reach him. 

The engineer’s wife was glad to get 
back to her little wooden house—a 
temporary erection, for this would be but 
a two-years’ job—her black nurse and 
her eight-month-old baby. “I can’t 
get that man’s face out of my head,” 
she said to her husband, pressing her 
cheek on the sweet silkiness of the baby’s 
hair. ‘‘ I wish you wouldn’t keep him 
on the line.”’ 

“My dear! 





The ganger hires the 
men, and he works well. But that type 
never stays anywhere long. He well 
move on, himself, presently, I expect.” 

“Heaven send it be soon!” an- 
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swered the woman, though a moment 
later she joined her husband’s good- 
natured scoff at her own foolishness. 
Black Billy wasn’t the only reckless- 
looking man on the construction, but 
she was town-bred, and had many 
small fears of the big lawless bushland 
and the standard of railway camps. 

She bathed the baby and forgot the 
face for the nonce in the darling dimples. 

On pay-day there was hell in the 
camp. Away in the wooden house 
among the bracken the sounds of 
revelry did not reach. The mail had 
come in and she was deep in the new 
magazines, for her husband had ridden 
into the township to see the Chief, who 
was passing through on a “ special.” 
He would be back by nine o’clock, the 
black girl was asleep in the skillion, 
the baby in its bassinet. 

So the hue and cry and the bedlam 
let loose from the uncorked bottles did 
not penetrate here across thie stillness 
of the moony night—till a shadow fell 
between her and the lamp, and she 
glanced up quickly, expecting to see the 
engineer. 

Sweat-glistening hair, low forehead, 
wide jaw and coarse, hairy ears. A 
sudden thought of a picture on the 
opposite page of an African gorilla 
made her look from the leaf of the 
magazine to the face of the man in 
bewilderment. There are those who 
argue as to whether man was once 
monkey or angel! She felt she could 
never dispute again. His half-crouch- 
ing attitude, as though it were an easy 
lapse to all-fours, his narrowing eyes— 
the likeness was unmistakable, and 
only the brute looked from those nar- 
rowing eyes. 

““Where’s the boss?” snarled the 


man. 
Then she saw the knife in his hand. 
“What do you want with... my 


husband?” She could not move, her 
dry lips dropped the words with diffi- 
culty. 
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him! He’s always had a 
derry on me—always had a derry. 
Told the ganger to chuck me out, did 
he? It’s not much chucking out 
the —— ganger will do,” and he 
glanced down at the knife. 

Outside the window the moon- 
dappled bracken rustled in a little 
wind, and to and fro swung the 
shadow of the red-gum boughs. It was 
very peaceful out there. All the tumult 
was in the camp along the line. 

Whatever germ of a grievance the 
man had in his muddled brain, it had 
grown to a vengeful madness now. 

In the blue-and-white bassinet by 
the window the baby stirred, lifted a 
little pink fist, woke smiling, gurgled a 
tiny laugh. She had been proud of her 
baby’s strong back, that she could sit 
up at six months as she sat up now, 
and looked over the edge of the cot. 

‘““Goo—oo,”’ said the baby. 

In silence Black Billy and the woman 
looked at each other. Far away on the 
rough bush-track could be heard the 








beat of a horse’s hoofs... nearer... 

nearer .. . through the bracken. The 

man slid into the shadow by the door 
. ready ... his knife gripped. 


What should she do? Scream and 
warn her husband of the waiting peril 
and perhaps find the blade in her own 
heart instead. . . . Besides, her frozen 
tongue refused to move. 

Nearer came the hoof-beats; there 
was the clink of a buckle, the creak of 
saddle-leather, and he was whistling 
as he came. Faintly from the river 
rose the shouts of men, following a blind 
trail farther and farther from the little 
wooden house. 

Well... if it must be one of them... 
let it be her. God! Give her strength 
for one effort .. . to pass that shape of 
murder by the door who menaced her 
with bloodshot eyes. 

“Dad... dad,” crooned the baby, 
beating a little fist on the bassinet. 

If she could only scream. 

The rail . . . he was at the rail now. 

Right in his throat the knife would 
come ...she knewit... the brown, 
strong throat . . . that was where the 
gorilla-man would strike. 
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‘“‘ Da—da,”’ said the baby, ready for 
fun, blue eyes dancing and dark from 
healthful sleep. 

The man was looking at the baby. 
His eyes widened with curiosity. It 
was as though he had never seen a child 
before. Perhaps he never had seen 
any but the unkempt brats of the rail- 
way camp. 

She felt that she was dead—all except 
her senses of sight and hearing—the 
only life in her face was centred in 
those burning, staring eyes. A stone- 
cold, helpless statue she sat at the 
table while her husband drew on to his 
doom whistling whistling . . . up 
the pebbled path. 

On tip-toe Black Billy crossed the 
room. She heard the clang of his knife 
and saw it quiver in the splinter of the 
floor. Over the dainty blue and-white 
frillings he leaned, a silly smile trans- 
figuring his features. 

‘“‘ Goo—goo,”’ said the baby, fearless, 
chuckling up at the hairy monster. 

““ Goo—goo,”’ said the man. 

Straightway grabbed at his hair the 
small pink fingers, pulling ruthlessly 
with mischievous eyes. 

“ Blanky jolly little nipper,’’ mur- 
mured the man. “ Blanky jolly little 
nipper.”’ 

In the doorway stood the engineer, 
frowning astonishment from the rigid 
figure at the table to the leaning one at 
the bassinet. 

Then the woman screamed till the 
red gums echoed it and the startled 
birds fled farther into the scrub. 

Screamed and fell across the table 
where the open magazine lay. 

She came to herself with her brow 
against the warm, bare throat of the 
man she loved, heard his soothing voice 
begging her tenderly to explain what 
had frightened her, and what the deuce 
was that scamp Black Billy doing here— 
admiration for the kid tempted him 
in, eh? It looked like it 

She glanced round the room, the 
terror returning to her eyes. But the 
gorilla-man was gone. 

Only, over the rim of its cot, the 
baby cried lustily for her new play- 
mate, 
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explain without the assistance 
of a theodolite, a troglodyte, 
an artificial horizon and a long-distance 
logarithm, the twenty-fourth day of 
June this year falls upon Midsummer 
Day, just as it did last year. 
Pondering over this phenomenal, er— 
phenomenon, with my head ina bandage 
of cold tea, and my feet in a bath of 
mustard and cress—thinking, too, that 
the almanacksters had possibly worked 
it out in their heads, and got it all 
wrong—I took the trouble to tintinna- 
bulate the business end of Woolwich 
Arsenal (where, I understand, they 
keep a fully-licensed astronomer doing 
practically nothing else all day but 
fixing the dates for the Boat Race, the 
anniversary of Waterloo, New Year’s 
day, Trinity Law Sittings, the expiration 
of Fire Insurance, Kent v. Surrey, and 
other events of an absorbing nature), 
and to ask if it was all O.K.—which 
is the Esperanto signal for ‘‘ mother and 
child both doing well,’’—or whether the 
astronomer person had omitted to carry 


Y a curious coincidence, which 
I cannot possibly attempt to 
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one from the pence column. I forget 
the exact answer which I received, 
but I remember that it was laconic, 
and contained a reference to Adam. 
Anyhow, I have since ascertained that 
Midsummer Day will be quite en régle— 
an Italian expression which is perhaps 
best interpreted by its Ju-jitsu equiva- 
lent, kax@és téAevra, Of which I much 
regret I am unable to tell you the mean- 
ing—and that when it arrives it will be 
found to have been executed in due 
form of law, and that the sun will open 
at 3.37 a.m. to bona-fide travellers, shut 
at 8.29 p.m., notwithstanding the Early 
Closing Act, and that high water at 
London Bridge may be had for the 
asking at 10.59 a.m. as per advert. 
But quite apart from these extra- 
ordinary circumstances, Midsummer 
Day and the season to which it forms 
such an admirable hors d’euvre have 
interests of their own. The long summer 
evenings, the beauties of which cause 
poets to break out into all sorts of free- 
wheel rhapsodies ; artists to wallow in 
a gluttonous debauch of boiled turps 
and raw sienna ; and susceptible youths 
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to forego their suppers, and wander 
around the more secluded parts of the 
scenery with their arms full of rapturous 
maiden, are now at their zenith. 

Here, again, is a scientific problem 
which is not thoroughly comprehended 
by the man-in-the-street—an _indi- 
vidual who, by the by, is paradoxically 
enough never to be found in the street, 
but usually in the nearest house of 
refreshment. But the explanation is 
very simple, and I can soon make it 
clear to you. (I only wish I could give 
you a diagram, lettered A, B, C, and so 
forth ; but a diagram would be totally 
beyond the scope of the compositor, 
and—moreover—I am not quite sure 
how it should be drawn.) 

Now, during the sun’s journey round 
the earth (or the earth’s journey round 
the sun, whichever it may be) the sun 
(or the earth) does not describe a per- 
fectly circular circle round the earth (or 
the sun), but describes another sort of 
figure whose name I do not remember. 
Possibly it is anoblatespheroid. Neither 
can I tell you why the sun (or the earth) 
behaves in this undisciplined manner ; 
but such eminent observers as Coper- 
liles, Garibaldi and others are all 
agreed that it does, so you can just take 
it from me that the statement is thor- 
oughly justified. Well, while the sun (or 
the earth) is describing this orbit ar- 
rangement, it—whichever it is—keeps 
getting farther and farther away from 
each other, with the result that the light 
from the sun has got a greater distance 
to go. In other words, the light—not- 
withstanding that it travels faster than 
a Yankee “ doing ’’ Westminster Abbey 
or the British Museum—has to work 
overtime in order to get here before 
night, and the day has to be longer in 
consequence. 

Having thus explained what was 
doubtless a mystery to you before, I 
have very kindly arranged to revert to 
the original subject under discussion, 
which, reference to my notes informs 
me, is Cucumber Peelings. [No, it isn’t. 
Can’t you read your own writing ? ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Musings” is the somewhat 





irritating alliterative title you have chosen. 
ED.] 
True. I was talking about the long 
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evenings, one of the chief attractions of 
which is undoubtedly the luscious sun- 
sets which we are permitted to enjoy 
without paying a shilling to goin. No 
man has ever yet gazed upon a shot-silk 
sunset without promptly bursting to 
commemorate it in some way, either in 
a poem, or in a picture, or in a statue, 
or in a letter to one or other of the daily 
papers that encourages its readers to 
write on such widely-diversified topics 
as “‘ Who killed cock robin ? ” or ‘‘ What 
are the wild waves saying ? ’—thus 
obtaining gratis a large amount of 
material to occupy space which other- 
wise they would have to pay an ex- 
pensive and highly-trained journalist 
to fill. 

To test the truth of this assertion for 
yourself you have only to visit some 
locality specially noted for the superbity 
of its sunscapes. On the top story of 
Edinburgh Rock you may see Mr. John 
Masefield or Mr. Laurence Housman 
dictating iambics to histypist, and walk- 
ing up and down in a frenzied fever of 
many degrees best Fahrenheit in a fruit- 
less endeavour to find a legitimate 
rhyme to “ purple.”’ Reclining on a 
bonny, bonny bank of Ben Lomond you 
may see Sir Edward Elgar rapidly 
recording his impressions in the shape 
of a duo concertante for two vermicelli, 
entitled Chanson de Crépuscule. Or, 
perched on the topmost rung of some 
highly-pinnacled Alp you may observe 
Mr. Waterhouse slapping on to canvas 
trowelfuls of ultramarine, gamboge, 
tapiochre, and other expensive pig- 
ments, which will ultimately be ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy under the 
title of ‘‘ The lowing chamois winds 
slowly home to tea.” 

And here I would point out the great 
advantage which the artist possesses 
over the poet and the musician in de- 
picting sunsets ; for if, as a sunset, it 
does not meet with the success which he 
anticipated, the artist still has another 
chance of saving it from the fate of be- 
coming a wedding-present, since he has 
only to turn the picture upside down, 
when, ipso facto, it represents a sunrise. 
But the poet or the musician cannot 
achieve a similar result by standing his 
work on its head, or by rendering it 
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backwards ; for such is the nature of 
modern poetry and modern music that 
it makes little or no difference which 
way up it is, or in which direction it is 
interpreted. 

But in addition to the source of 
inspiration which these elongated even- 
ings afford to the rhymesmith, the 
tunester and the paintmonger, they 
throw a romantic glamour over the 
common incidents of everyday life. 
Imogen and Algernon, for instance, 
sitting in the former’s father’s garden 
with their thumbs interlocked ; watch- 
ing the last lark leave its watery lodg- 
ings fora final flutter before spending the 
night standing on one leg ; gazing with 
rapt rapture at a ubiquitous bat that 
is pursuing an abortive search for 
worms—or whatever it may be upon 
which bats feed ; following with eager 
attention a clanging crow clinking its 
clamorous course to the confines of some 
cacophonous crowery; Imogen and 
Algernon—I repeat, in case you have 
forgotten of whom I am speaking— 
reveal hitherto unsuspected beauties of 
feature and nobilities of character in one 
another which are not visible in the 
incandescent-mantled towers of the 
former’s father’s residence. 

On the other hand, many a blemish 
which in the garish glare of day would 
be quite visible at Greenwich passes un- 
heeded in the softly twiling twilight, or 
is merely issued to the public in a much 
bowdlerised edition. Thus the touch of 
Algernon’s moustache, as he breathes 


passionate extensions of the predicate 
into Imogen’s yearning ear, does not 
seem so tooth-brushy amid the mellow 
red and gold of a June evening as it does 
amid the harsh bric-a-brac of an august 
morning-room. Similarly, the quaint 
poker-work texture of Imogen’s com- 
plexion, with its rich hoard of russet 
freckles, loses nothing by being viewed 
in a half-light ; and what in the lurid 
lustre of high noon is unmistakably a 
mole of great intensity becomes 
transformed under the benign glow of 
a subsiding sun, kindly assisted by a few 


- of the more punctual planets, into an 


alluring dimple. 

And lastly, there is the enthralling 
entertainment afforded by that tire- 
some nocturnal fowl, the nightingale. 
Whether this is one of the attractions, 
or one of the repulsions, of a midsummer 
night’s dream must be left to the de- 
cision of those who have suffered stiff 
neck and quinzy through hanging out 
of window half the night listening to it. 
My own experience is that a little 
nightingale, like a little knowledge, goes 
along way ; and that to be kept awake 
from II p.m. to 3 a.m. by a surfeit of 
them indulging in complicated Handel 
Festivals is to court early and urgent 
admission to a sound-proof asylum for 
those of tender ears. Were I given the 
choice, I would sooner endure being 
deprived of rest by a gale in the 
night than by the nightingale, for 
Philomel is a burdensome bird, I wot. 
Eh, what ? 


OUR 


N our issue for May we offered a 
prize of one guinea for the best 
new and original humorous story 
not exceeding two hundred words 

in length. Possibly we were unfortu- 
nate inour choiceof the word “original,” 
for though we only employed it as a 
safeguard against the ‘‘ chestnut,’ yet 
many competitors seem to have taken it 
as an indication that their stories should 
be about true happenings to themselves 


STORY COMPETITION 


or their friends andrelations. And some- 
how or other such true stories are seldom 
quite so funny as the more artificialtype. 
Perhaps they are too rugged and need 
the polishing effect of a little invention. 
> 

Our prize is awarded to Mr. E. 
Hackett, of 9, The Crescent, Clontarf, 
Dublin, for the following delightful 
Irish story : 


PELL-@ EL i 


BouGHT AND PAID For 


“Tickets, please!’ cried the collec- 
tor, and we all meekly resigned our 
pasteboards—all, that is, but Mrs. 
Murphy, who sat be-shawled, with the 
glint of battle in her eye. 

“ Your ticket, ma’am ?”’ 

“Me ticket is it you're wantin’, ye 
thief! Sorra a bit of it ye’ll get, thin! ”’ 

“You must give it up here—if ye’ve 
got one,”’ the man added suspiciously. 

‘Och bedad, I have that same, but 
it’s not you will be gettin’ it.” 

At that moment the guard arrived on 
the scene. ‘‘Come, mother, give me 
your ticket,’’ he said persuasively. 

“ Divil a bit of it ye’ll get, thin! and 
afther me paying out me hard-earned 
money, it’s not much of it I’ve left with 
you thieves nipping bits out for kape- 
sakes all the road down.”’ 

‘“‘ Look here, me good woman, you're 
keeping the train; all the tickets are 
taken now, and you'll have to give up 
yours !”’ 

“Good woman yerself, ye imperent 
vagabone! Go along with ye.” 

Then, holding it aloft in a crimson fist, 
“ Here, take a squint at it, and much 
good it may do you! ” she ejaculated. 

And the official, rather than keep the 
train waiting any longer, was compelled, 
after scrutinising the ticket, to retire, 
leaving Mrs. Murphy undefeated. 

E. HACKETT. 


> 


WE print below several of the better 
stories submitted in this competition. 
We do not necessarily place them in 
order of merit, and we make no com- 
ment on them, but leave each of our 
readers who wishes to do so to judge for 
himself how many of them he considers 
better than the winning tale. The 
taste in humorous stories differs so 
greatly that it may be that Mr. Hackett 
alone will agree with our decision. 


> 
WHoop-LA ! 


For 


BILLy and John were brothers. 


some weeks they had been confined at 
home with whooping-cough, but both 
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were now convalescent. They had 
accordingly been given permission to 
play together outside the house, but as 
the danger of infection had not yet 
passed, strict injunctions had been given 
them neither to approach anyone nor 
to allow anyone to approach them. 
When, therefore, several of their play- 
mates, catching sight of them in the 
garden, came running up, John, whose 
cough was not now so hacking as his 
brother’s, cried out, ‘‘ You can’t come 
near us—we've got whooping-cough ! ”’ 

This warning had altogether no effect 
on the approaching youngsters, who 
refused to keep their distance, seeing 
which, John bethought him of a retribu- 
tive expedient. “’Ere, Billy,’’ he called 
sharply to his brother, “cough at 
‘em!” 

F, J. BARON. 


> 


TART 


THE late King of the Belgians was 
very fond of walking about Brussels 
incognito. One evening, on leaving the 
palace, he observed a sentry—evidently 
a raw recruit, fresh from the country— 
who, having rested his rifle on the pave- 
ment, was enjoyably munching one of 
those large, open fruit-tarts for which 
the Brussels bakers are noted. The 
King approached the soldier and rather 
peremptorily asked for his name and 
the number of his company in the 
regiment. The man, before giving the 
required information, stolidly looked 
his questioner up and down and said, 
“ And pray, citizen, what’s that to do 
with you: are you also a soldier?” 
“Yes, lam!” coldly replied the King. 
“Well, what are you—a corporal? ” 
“ Higher than that!” was the answer. 
“Sergeant?” “‘ Higher than that!” 
“Captain?”’ “Higher than that!” 
‘““ Mon Dieu, are you then a colonel?” 
“Even higher than that!” smilingly 
said the King. ‘‘ What, in the name of 
all the saints, are you then ? ”’ said the 
amazed sentry. “I am the King!” 
was the dignified reply. “‘ The mischief 
you are: here, hold my tart while I 
salute ! 

W. Layton. 
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THE “ TWEENY ” 


ONE summer morning my doctor, who 
generally is very sedate and stern, came 
to see me with a smile on his counte- 
nance. On being asked the reason of 
his unusual mirth he told his story. 

He came directly from a client’s 
house whose “ tweeny,”’ a little girl of 
fifteen, had been very ill during the 
night. She had had fearful pains and 
vomiting, but her mistress had not been 
able to find out the cause of this sudden 
illness. 

To the gentle persuasion of the doctor 
the “tweeny ”’ at last succumbed and 
told her adventure. The night before 
she had felt queer, and thought she 
might be better for some medicine. 
With the wisdom of her class she hunted 
all over her mistress’s bedroom and 
found a bottle of medicine, the label 
upon which read: ‘‘ Ten drops for an 
infant, a teaspoonful for an adult, and 
a tablespoonful for an emetic.’ Now, 
she said, she had reasoned with herself 
that she was no more an infant, nor yet 
an adult, therefore she thought she 
must be an “‘ emetic’?! She took a 
tablespoonful of the mixture and fortu- 
nately lived to tell the tale. 

M. Oppy. 
SS 


THE CHANCELLOR’S CRITIC 


IN a certain dissenting church in 
Glasgow the minister is a keen poli- 
tician, taking the Liberal side. In his 
congregation is an old man who is as 
staunch a Unionist. 

The other Sunday the minister in his 
prayer offered the petition that Lloyd 
George and his colleagues might “‘ hang 
together’ so that the nation might 
benefit more and more by “social 
reform ’’—‘‘ hang together’ meaning, 
of course, that they might be strong and 
united. 

The old man jumped to a wrong con- 
clusion, and as the words “ hang to- 
gether ’’ were uttered he responded 
loudly “‘ Amen to that, Amen.” No- 
ticing the misunderstanding, the minis- 
ter hastened to add “ hang together in 
accord and concord,” but again came 
the response, “‘ Any cord, Lord, so long 
as they're hung.” 

JAMES AIRD. 


ALL M 


AGA ZisxE 


TEMPTATION 


THE recent publication of the Com- 
mittee’s report on the Civil Service 
recalls the following incident that 
occurred in the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment. 

It was at the time when the Payment 
on Demand scheme was first brought 
into being, and the additional work 
caused a great increase in the per- 
formance of extra duty. The Principal 
Clerk in charge of this overtime was 
much harassed, and in his search for 
volunteers approached a certain Mr. 
D——., whose “ unofficial time ”’ was 
much occupied in the service of one of 
the numerous religious leagues. 

“ Well, Mr. D——, I suppose you will 
be staying late to-night,” said Mr. 
C——. 

“Tam sorry, sir, but it is impossible,” 
was the reply. 

“ May I ask why not, Mr. D——?”’ 

“T am already engaged. I have 
something better to do.” 

‘* And what is that, sir ? 

“ Well, Mr. C——, I am working for 
the Lord.” 

“Very good, Mr. D——, very good 
indeed; but really, you know, the Lord’s 
not half as far behind with His work as 
we are.” 


” 


C. S. FLYNN. 
D> 


Dip 1T GET THERE ? 


A younGc German Rhodes scholar, 
with a good theoretical knowledge of 
English, arrived in Oxford last year for 
his course of study. In the course of 
the term he received a card from the 
wife of one of the Dons bidding him 
present himself at her house “‘ from 7 
to Ir’ on a certain evening. He sat 
down and penned a reply in his best 
style. The card bore in the left-hand 
lower corner an intimation of the form 
of amusement that would be provided, 
but he unfortunately mistook this for 
the address, and directed his envelope 
to 

Mrs. So-and-So, 
Progressive Bridge, 
Oxford. 


F. H. Kirk. 
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A PERSONAL COMMUNICATION—AND SOME 
IMPORTANT NEWS 


HEN our coming-of-age number was passing through the press, prepara- 
tions were in full swing for a very great and permanent extension of 
the scope and interest of THE PALL MALL MAGazinE, and I am now 
able to take its readers behind the scenes and let them see how, 

having reached manhood’s estate, its publishers are determined to give it a man’s 
vigour and a man’s size. 

I may say at once that although it is to be vastly increased in bulk, no alteration 
will be made in its price. It will be kept at sixpence, but we mean to give the buyer 


WATCH FOR THE “FAT” PALL MALL 


far more for his sixpence ; more not only than is given in this number, but more 
than has ever been offered in the magazine world. The August PALL MALLr will be 
noticeable on the bookstalls at once; its enormous size—its sheer obesity—will 
The largest sixpenny monthly magazine in the world is the 





make it conspicuous. 
first item in our programme. 

Of course we might have let the purchaser share in the prosperity of the PALL 
MALL by reducing the price to the strange sum of fourpence-halfpenny. It is 
supposed, I know, to sound so much cheaper than sixpence (and in a sense it does). 
But the PALtt MALL’s public is hardly a class to be allured by any superficial 
salesmanship tricks of that kind—and is not desperately anxious to save the 


THE PALL MALL IS THE ONLY REAL SIXPENNYWORTH 


tremendous amount of a penny halfpenny a month. Furthermore, no one who is 
acquainted with the queer sliding-scale of costs which governs magazine pro- 
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duction will be unaware of the positively gigantic difference to the producer— 
though virtually no difference at all to the pocket of the consumer—which the extra 
three-halfpence makes. 

By charging 6d. instead of 43d. for THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE its proprietors are 
able to give far more, proportionately to the difference between these sums, than 
would ever be guessed by the uninitiated. So our price is to remain unchanged. 

To make such a change possible, and at the same time to maintain the high 
literary quality of its contents, it will be necessary to rearrange the magazine. 
The highly-polished paper, which has been a necessity for pictures in half-tone, 
will be replaced by a paper without gloss, which is much more comfortable to 
read, which makes it financially possible to sell the vastly greater magazine at 





A MAGAZINE COMFORTABLE TO READ 


the same price, and which allows the adoption of the very latest printing methods 
designed to cope with a greatly-increased circulation. ‘‘ The Theatre ”’ articles, 
dependent so very much upon half-tone illustrations, will therefore be discontinued, 
as will the colour printing. On the other hand, I am able to promise a greatly- 
increased number of line illustrations, both from artists whose names are already 
well known to PALL MALL readers, and from new workers who possess the one 
password to these columns—brilliant ability. 

As to the character of the literary contents of the enlarged magazine—I feel 
fairly safe on that score. 

For the PALL MALL quality is firmly established and unassailable. In articles, 
in fiction, in humour, in poetry, the standard is to be maintained—nay, raised. 
The magazine is to be from cover to cover readable throughout. Its function is to 
interest and to entertain; its scope to be the whole round of human life and 
action. 

Its articles will be chosen for their widespread appeal. The man in the train no 
less than the woman at home or abroad will find that the magazine touches on just 
those matters which are of current concern. The home, sports, fashion, hobbies, 
the world’s work and the world’s play—its net will be cast far and wide. Writers 
of international repute will deal with the subjects on which their name and fame 
have been based ; but nothing will secure admission because of the mere name of 
its author. We shall extend the heartiest welcome to known and unknown alike— 
the passports to our columns being interest, accuracy and vim. 


TAKE THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE HOME WITH YOU 








Amongst the topics dealt with next month will be curiosities of golf, some of the 
most amazing strokes in an amazing game, by Henry Leach, who has made a 
special study of what has been called the pursuit of pale balls by pink people. I 
have just read for that issue an extraordinarily vivid account by Murison Cogswell 
of his sensations while looping the loop. Pearls, natural and artificial, how the 
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former can be recognised and the latter made, furnish an engrossing topic for the 
pen of Dudley W. Walton. Many will like to know how far the nation is justified 
in giving seventy thousand pounds for a single picture, as was done in the case of 
the Madonna degli Ansidei, and F. Colin Tilney makes out a very good business 
justification for what at first sight might seem to be a mere wasteful extravagance. 
Then for our readers of the fair sex more especially I have secured some first-hand 
information on the fascinating subject of up-river toilettes from the pen of Mrs. 
Rita Detmold. 

This may serve to give some idea of the field covered; but it by no means 
exhausts the list. 

Fiction, the greatest and strongest feature of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE in the 
past, will hold a like position in the future. Incredible as it sounds, it is never- 


FOUR TIMES AS MANY STORIES 








theless the fact that in the August and all subsequent numbers I have arranged 
for the monthly measure of complete stories to be QUADRUPLED. Not less than 
twenty stories, often more, will appear in each issue of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

This alone is a revolution in English monthly journalism. Nothing so lavishhas 
ever been attempted previously. But mere wildernesses of words will not make a 
success of any periodical. It is the character of the words which counts. What is 
this gargantuan galaxy of stories, in short, to be like ? 

Well, for the August issue I have naturally selected, broadly, the brighter and 
more entertaining type of tale : the kind of matter which everybody enjoys reading 
by the seaside or in the country or up the river or in a railway train. Not that I 
mean to appeal to the brand of brain which is incapable of appreciating the nuances 
of delicate humour, dainty love-making and romantic adventure. The PAL 





PALL MALL STORIES ARE GUARANTEED 





Matt’s patron has never, thank goodness, failed to respond to the first-rate in 
fiction. But though we are in future going to give the bulkiest bundle of stories, 
so that every taste is catered for, I want to make it clear that there is one kind of 
story which will not figure in our pages—the story that leaves its reader uncom- 
fortable. 

What do I mean by that? I simply mean that the PALt MALL is to be a 
magazine which everyone, man or woman, boy or girl, can read ; a magazine which 
can be taken home ; a magazine which—even before he has read it—the purchaser 
can hand on to friend or fiancée, to child or wife, not merely in the priggish spirit of 
the self-satisfied soul who presumes to dose others with what is good for them 
instead of with what he prescribes for himself, but rather with the genial knowledge 
that as he likes it they will like it too. 

A Patt MALt story will never give anybody the blues. 

People do not want to feel doleful or dreary after reading a magazine. And 
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they won’t after reading the PALL MALL. I am declining to insert depressing 
fiction, or fiction which, under the pretence of telling the truth about life, tells us 
just the things that we wisely relegate to moments other than those of relaxation. 
It is no mere flippancy which makes us ask to be entertained by a magazine: it 
is a sane and wholesome demand, and as far as the PALL MALL is concerned it will 
be met, I guarantee, by sane and wholesome fiction. 

It has been my custom, in the past, to announce a list of PALL MALL authors. 
I shall maintain this custom. The August number, for instance, will include 
contributions by G. K. Chesterton (another “ Father Brown ”’ story), C. H. Bovill 
Herman Scheffauer, Mrs. Dawson Scott, Charles G. D. Roberts, R. S. Warren Bell, 
J.C. Snaith, Winifred Carter, Mark Somers, G. D. Cummins, Clare de Rete, Douglas 
Browne, Ashley Sterne, C. G. L. Du Cann, E. R. Punshon, A. E. James and 
many others. 

But though I believe that now, as ever, the names of our contributing staff will 
carry weight with everybody who cares about the reputation of latter-day litera- 


THE MAGAZINE WHICH UNEARTHS NEW AUTHORS 


ture, I am keeping the sharpest look-out for the new genius in story-writing. As a 
matter of fact I have already made several splendid discoveries. The contents- 
bill for August—and after—will include several names which, as far as I am aware, 
no magazine follower will ever have met with before. But they are names which 
will be heard of again. They are the names of the vanguard of a great army of 
hitherto unrecognised new-comers. It is the privilege of PALt MALL readers to be 
present at these authors’ début on the stage which will win them fame and fortune. 

Humour is the salt of life; and the dishes which will be set before you next 
month will not be wanting in this all-important ingredient. Indeed, the humorous 
view of things is to form an outstanding feature in our programme. Ashley Sterne, 
whose ‘‘ Midsummer Musings ”’ in this issue will serve as his introduction to the 
PALL MALL public, has written for our next number one of the most laughable of 
his extravaganzas ; and he will not be alone in his appeal to the risible faculties. 

Have I said enough to show that the August PALL MALL is to be in size and in 





THE GIANT AMONG MAGAZINES 





vigour a magazine giant ? It remains to justify its claim to that position. That 
justification will take place on July 17, when the number will be on sale every- 
where: when its contents, both in quality and in quantity, will be left to speak 
for themselves. 


THE EDITOR. 











